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A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. 



FIRST OPENING OF THE NEW POBTFOLia 
INTRODUCTION. 

" Ajm why the New Portfolio, I would ask? " 

Pray, do you remember, when there was 
to the nursery in which you have a special interest, 
whether the new-comer was commonly spoken of as a 
baby? Was it not, on the contrary, invariably, under 
all conditions, in all companies, by the whole house- 
hold, spoken of as i/ifi baby? And was the small 
receptacle provided for it commonly spoken of aa a 
cradle ; or wa^ it not always called the cradle, as if 
there were no other in existence ? 

Now tliis New Portfolio is the cradle in which I am 
to rock my new-bom thoughts, and from which I am to 
lift them carefully and show them to callers, namely, 
to the whole family of readers belonging to my list of 
intimates, and such other friends as may drop in by 
actrident. And so it sliall have the definite article, 
and not be lost in the mob of its fellows as a portfolio. 

There are a few personal and incidental matters of 
which I wish to say something before reachi 
contents of the Portfolio, whatever these may be. I 
have had other portfolios before this, — two, more es- 
pecially, and the first thing I beg leave to introduce 
relates to these. 
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2 THE NEW POBTFOLIO. 

Do not throw this volume dowD, or turn to another 
pa^, when I tell you that the earliest of thein, that of 
which I now am about to speak, was opened more 
thau 6fty years ago. This is a very dangerous con- 
fession, for fifty years make everything hopelessly 
old-faehioned, without giving it the charm of real an- 
tiquity. If I could say a hundi'ed years, now, my 
readers would accept all 1 had to tell them with a 
cui-ious interest; but fifty years ago, — there are too 
many talkative old people who know all about that 
time, and at best half a century is a half-baked bit 
of ware. A coin-fancier would say that your fifty- 
year-old facts have just enough of antiquity to spot 
them with rust, and not enough to give them the 
delicate and durable patina wUch is time's exquisite 
enamel. 

When the first Portfolio was opened the coin of the 
realm bore for its legend, — or might have borne if 
the more devout hero- worshippers could have hod their 
way, — Andreas Jackson, Populi Gratia, Imp. CcB' 
ear. Aug. Div. Mix., etc., etc. I never happened to 
see any gold or silver with that legend, but the truth is 
I was not very familiarly acquainted with the precious 
metals at that period of my career, and there might 
have been a good deal of such coin in circulation with- 
out my han<lling it, or knowing much about it. 

Permit me to indulge in a few reminiscences of that 
far-off tame. 

In those days the Athenieum Picture Gallery was a 
principal centre of attraction to young Boston people 
and their visitors. Many of us got our first ideas of 
art, to say notliing of our first lessons in the compara- 
tively innocent flirtations of our city's primitive pe- 
iBod, in that agreeable resort of amateurs and artiste. 
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How tlie pictures on those walls in Pearl Street do 
keep their places in the mind's gallery I TrumbtiU's 
Sortie of Gibraltar, with red enough in it for one o£ 
our sunset after-glows; and Neagle's full-length poi^ 
trait of the blacksmith in his ahirt-aleeves ; and Cop. 
ley's long-waistcoated geutlemeo and satin-olad ladies, 
— they looked like gentlemen and ladies, too ; and 
Stuart's florid merchants and high-wai^^ted matrons ; 
and AJlston's lovely Italian scenery and dreamy, un- 
impassioned women, not forgetting Florimel in full 
flight on her interminable rocking-horse, — you may 
still see her at the Art Museum; and the rival land- 
scapes of Doughty and Fisher, much talked of and 
largely praised in thoae days ; and the MurlUo, — not 
from Marshal Sonlt's collection ; and the portrait of 
Annibale Caracci by himself, which cost the Athe- 
□EBum a hundred dollars ; and Cole's allegorical pio- 
tnres, and his immense and dreary canvas, in which 
the prostrate shepherds and the angel in Joseph's 
coat of many colors look as if they must have been 
thrown in for nothing ; and West's brawny Lear tear- 
ing bis clothes to pieces. But why go on with the 
catalogue, when most of these pictures can be seen 
either at the Athenteum building in Beacon Street or 
at the Art Gallery, and admired or criticised perhaps 
more justly, certainly not more generously, than in 
thoae earlier years when we looked at them through 
the japanned fish-boms ? 

If one happene<l to paas through Atkinson Street 
on hia way to the Athcna:nro. he would notice a large, 
square, painted, brick house, in which lived a leading 
representative of old-fashioned coleopterous Calvinism, 
and from wliich emergc<l one of the liveliest of liter- 
ary butterflies. The father was editor of the " Boston 
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Recorder," a very respectable, but very far from amus- 
ing paper, most largely patrouized by that class of the 
community which spoke habitually of the first day of 
the week as " the Sahbuth." The son wus the editor 
of several different periodicals in succession, none of 
them over severe or serions, and of many pleasant 
books, filled with lively descriptions of society, which 
he studied on the outside with a quick eye for form 
and color, and with a certain amount of sentiment, not 
very deep, but real, though somewhat frothed over by 
his worldly experieuecs, 

Nathaniel Parker Willis was in full bloom when 
I opened my first Portfolio. He bad made himself 
known by his religious poetry, published in hia father's 
paper, I think, and signed " Roy." He had started 
the " American Magazine." afterwards merged in the 
" New York Mirror." He had then left off writing 
scripture pieces, and taken to lighter forms of verse. 
He had just written 

" I 'm twenty-two, I 'ni twenty-two, — 

They idly give ine joy, 
As if I should be glitd to know 

That I was lesa a boy." 

He was young, therefore, and already famous. He 
came very near being very handsome. Ho was tall ; 
hia hair, of light brown color, waved in luxuriant 
abundance ; his cheek was as rosy as if it had been 
painted to show behind the footlights ; he dressed with 
ortistio elegauce. He was something between a re- 
meinbranoe of Count D'Orsay and an anticipation of 
Oscar Wilde. There used to be in the gallery of the 
Luxembourg a picture of Hippolytus and Phrodra, m 
which the beautiful young man, who had kindled a 
passion in the heart of his wicked step-mother, always 
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INTRODUCTION. 

reminded me of Willis, ia spite of the shortcomings | 
of tlie liv-ing face as compared with the ideal. The 
painted youth is still bloomiag on the canvas, but the 
fresh-cheeked, jaunty young author of the year 1830 
has long fadeil out of human sight. I took the leavea 
which lie before me at this moment, as I write, from I 
his coCBn, as it lay just outride the door of Saint 
Paul's Church, on a sad, overclouded winter's day, in 
the year 1867. At that earlier time, Willis was by far 
the most prominent young American author. Cooper, 
Irving, Bryant, Dana, Halleck. Drake, had all done 
their best work, Longfellow was not yet conspicuous. 
Lowell was a school-boy. Emerson was unheard of, 
Whittier was beginning to make his way against the 
writers with better etlucational advantages whom he 
was destined to outdo and to outlive. Not oue of the 
great histories, which have done honor to our litera- 
ture, had appeared. Our school-books depended, so 
far as American authors were concerned, on extracts 
from the orations and speeches of Webster and Ev- 
erett ; on Biyant's Tbanatopsis, his lines To a M'ater- 
fowl, and the Death of the Flowers, Halleck's Maroo 
Bozzaris, Red-Jacket, and Bums ; on Drake's Amer- 
ican Flag, and Percival's Coral Grove, and his Gen- 
ius Sleeping and Genius Waking, — and not getting 
very wide awake, either. These could be depended 
upon. A few other copies of verses might be found, 
but Dwight'a "Columbia, Columbia," and Pierpont's 
AlrH of Palestine, were already effaced, as many of 
the favorites of our own day and generation must 
goon be, by the great wave which the near future will 
poor over the sands in which they still are legible. 

About this time, in the year 1832, came out a small 
rolnine entitled " Truth, a Gift for Scribblers," which 
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6 THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 

made some talk for a while, aiid ia now chiefly rain- 
able as a kiutl of literary tombstooe on which may be 
read the names of many whose renown has been bur- 
ied with their booes. The " London Athenseum " gpoke 
of it as having been described as a " tomahawk sort of 
satire." Ab the author had been a trapper in Mia- 
Bouri, he was familiarly aoqitainted with that weapon 
au<l tlte warfare of its owners. Bom in Boston, in 
1804, the son of an army officer, educated at West 
Point, he came back to his native city about the year 
1880. lie wrote an article on Bryant's Poems for the 
"North American Review," and another on the famous 
Indian chief. Black Uawk. In this Ia.st-mentioned 
article he tellii this story as the great warrior told it 
himself. It was an incident of a fight with the Osages. 

" Standing by my father's side, I saw him kill bis 
antagonist and tear the scalp from his head. Fired 
with valor and ambition, I rushed furiously upon an- 
other, smote him to the earth with my tomahawk, ran 
my lance tlirough bis body, took off his scalp, and re- 
turned in triumph to my father. He bbH nothing, 
but looked pleased." 

This little red story describes very well Spelling's 
style of literary warfare. Ilia handling of his most 
conspicuous victim, Willis, was very much like Black 
Hawk's way of dealing with the Osage, He toma- 
hawked him in heroics, ran him through in prose, and 
scalped him in barbarous epigrams. Bryant and Ilal- 
leck were abundantly praised ; hardly any one else 
escaped. 

If the reader wishes to see the bubbles of reputa- 
tion tluit were floating, some of them gay with pris- 
matic colors, half a century ago, he will find in the 
pages of "Truth" a long catalogue of celebrities he 
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never heard of. I recogiiize ordj three names, of all 
which are iuentdoDe<l in tho little book, as belon^ng 
to persona still living; but as I have not read the 
obituaries of all the others, some of them may be still 
flourishing in spite of Mr. Snelling's exterminating 
onslaught. Time dealt as hardly with poor Snellliig, 
who was not without talent and instruction, as he had 
dealt with oui- authors. I think he found shelter at 
last imder a roof whinh held numerous inmates, some 
of whom had seen better and many of wboin had 
known worse days than those which they were passing 
widiin its friendly and not exclusive precincts. Such, 
at least, was -the story I heard aft«r he disappeared 
from general observation. 

That was the day of Souvenirs, Tokens, Forget-me- 
nots, Bijous, and all that class of showy annuals. 
Short stories, slender poems, steel engravings, on a 
level with the conmion fashion-plates of advertising 
establishments, gilt edges, resplendent binding, — to 
manift;station3 of this sort our lighter literature had 
very largely run for some years. The " Scarlet Let- 
ter " was an unhinted possibility. The " Voices of the 
Kight " had not stirred the brooding silence ; the Con- 
cord seer was still in the lonely desert ; most of the 
contributors to those yearly volumes, which took up 
such pretentions positions on the centre table, have 
shnrnk into entire oblivion, or. at best, hold their place 
in literature by a scrap or two in some omnivorous 
collection. 

What dreadful work Snelling made among those 
slight reputations, floating in swollen tenuity on the 
snrbux of the stream, and mirroring each other in re- 
ciprocal reflections! Violent, abusive as he was, un- 
just to any against whom he happened to have a pre- 
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judicfl, bis oastigntion of the email litterateurs of that 
day was Bot harmful, but rather of use. IIiB attack 
on Willis very probably did him good ; he needed a 
little discipline, and thougU he got it too uusparingly, 
some cautions caine with it which were worth the 
stripes he had to smart under. One noble writer 
Snelling treated witli rudeness, probably from some 
accidental ))ique, or equally insignificant reason. I 
myself, one of the three survivors before referred to, 
escaped with a love-pat, as the youngest son of the 
Muse. Longfellow gets a brief nod of acknowledg- 
ment. Bailey, au vVinerican writer, " who made long 
since a liappy snatch at fame," which must have been 
snatched away from him by envious time, for I oan- 
not identify him ; Thatcher, who died early, leaving 
one poem. The Last Request, not wholly unremem- 
bered ; Miss Plannah F. Gould, a very bright and 
agreeable writer of light verse, — all these are com- 
mended to the keeping of that venerable public car- 
rier, who finds his scythe and hour-glass such a load 
that he generally drops the burdens committed to his 
eharge, after making a show of paying every possible 
attention to them so long as he is kept in sight. 

It was a good time to open a portfolio. But my 
old one had boyhood written on every page. A sin- 
gle passionate outcry when the old war-sliip I had 
read about in the broadsides that were a part of our 
kitchen literature, and in the "Naval Monument," 
was threatened with demolition ; a few verses sug- 
gested by tho sight of old Major Melville in his 
cocked hat and breeches, were the best scraps that 
came out of that first Portfolio, which was soon closed 
that it should not interfere with the duties of a profes- 
sion authorized to claim all the time and thought 
which would have been otherwise expended in filling it 
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' Daring a quarter of a century the first Pbrtfolio re- 
mtuned closed for the greater part of the time. Ouly 
now und then it would be taJcen up and opened, and 
Bomcthiug drawn from it for a speitial occasion, more 
particularly for the annual reunions of a certain class 
of which I was a member. 

In the year 1857, towards its close, the " Atlantio | 
Monthly," which I ' had the honor of naming, was 
Ktsu-ted by the enterprising firm of Phillips & Samp- | 
Bon, under the editorship of Mr. James Russell Lowell 
He thought that I might bring something out of my 
old Portfolio which would be not imacceptable in the 
new magazine. I lookctd at the poor old receptacle, 
which, partly from use and partly from neglect, had 
lost its freshness, and seemed hardly presentable to 
the new company expected to welcome the new-comer 
in the literary world of Boston, the least provincial of 
American centres of learning and letters. The gilded 
covering where tlie emblems of hope and aspiration 
bad looked so bright had faded ; not wholly, perhaps, 
but how was the gold become dim ! — how was the 
roost fine gold changed 1 Long devotion to other pur- 
suits had left little time for literature, and the waifs 
and strays gathered from the old Portfolio had done 
little more than keep alive the memory that such a 
source of supply was still in existence. I looked at the 
old Portfolio, and said to raj-self, " Too late 1 too late. 
This tarnished gold will never brighten, these battered 
covers will stand no more wear and tear ; close them, 
and leave them to the spider and the book-worm." 

In the mean time the nebula of the first quarter of 
the century had condensed into the constellation of the 
middle of the same period. When, a little while after 
the establishment of the new magazine, the " Saturday 
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Club" gathered about the long table at "Parlter's," 
such a representation of all that was best id American 
literature ha<I never been eollectoil witliin so small a 
tKttnpass. Most of the Amerit^ans wLum Mlucated for- 
eigners cared to see — leaving out of consideration 
official dignitaries, whose temporary im{>ortance makes 
them objects of curiosity — were seated at that board. 
But the club did not yet exist, 'and the "Atlantic 
Monthly" was an experiment. There had already 
been several monthly periodicals more or less success- 
ful and permanent, among which " I^utnam's Maga- 
zine " was eonapiciirtus, owing its success hirgcly to the 
contributions of that very aceonipUshed and delightful 
writer, Mr. George William Curtis. Tliat mngiizine, 
after a somewhat prolonged and very honorable exist- 
ence, had gone where all jieriodicals go when they 
die, into the art^hives of the deaf, dumb, and blind 
recording angel whose name is Obhvion. It had so 
well deserved to live that its death was a snrprise and 
a source of regret. Could another monthly take its 
place and keep it when that, with all its attractions 
and excellences, had died out, and left a blank in our 
periodical literature which it would be very hard to 
fill as well as that had Tilled it? 

This was the eiiK'riment which the enterprising 
publishers ventured upon, and I, who felt myself out- 
side of the charmed circle drawn around the scholars 
and poeta of Cambridge and Concord, having given 
myself to other studies and duties, wondered some- 
what when Mr. Lowell insiwtcd upon my becoming a 
contributor. And so, yielding to a pressure which I 
could not understand, and yet found myself unable to 
resist, I promised to take a part in the new venture, 
OS an occasional writer in the columns of the new mag- 
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That was tbe way in wluch the second Portfolicr>l 
fonnd its way to my table, and was there opened in I 
the autunoQ of the year 1857. I wae already at J 
least 

Ncl mezzo del cammm di mk vita, 

when I risked myself, with many misgivings, in littW 
tried paths of what looked at first like a wilderness, a 
teh-u uscara, where, if I did not meet tbe lion or the 
wolf, I shoidd be sure to find the critic, the most dan- 
gerous of the earaivora, waiting to welcome me after 
his own fashion. 

Tbe second Portfolio is closed and laid away. Per- 
haps it was hardly worth while to provide and open 
new one ; but here it lies before me, and I hope I janj 
find something between its covers which will justify me 
in coming once more before my old friends. But before 
I open it I want to claim a little further indulgence. 

There ia a subject of profound interest to almosi 
every writer, I might say to almost every human be- 
ing. No matter what his culture or ignorance, no 
matter what his pursuit, no matter what his character, 
the subject I refer to ia one of which he rarely ceases 
to think, and, if opportunity is offered, to talk. On 
this he is eloquent, if on nothing else. The slow of 
speech becomes fluent; the torpid listener becomes 
electric with vivacity, and alive all over with interest. 

The sagacious reader knows well what is coming 
aft«r this prelude. Ho is accustomed to the phrases 
nnth which tbe plausible visitor, who has a subscrip- 
tion book in bis pocket, prepares his victim for the 
depressing disi'losure of his real errand. He is not 
unat^'quainted witli the conversational amenities of the 
cordial and interesting stranger, who, having had the 
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misfortune of leaving his carpet-bag in the cars, or of 
having his pocket picked at the station, finda himself 
without the means of reaching that distant home where 
affluence waits for him with its luxurious welcome, but 
to whom for tlie moment the loan of some five and 
twenty dollars would be a convenience and a favor for 
which his heart would ache with gratitude dmring the 
brief interval between the loan and its repayment. 

I wish to say a few words in my own person relating 
to some'passages in my own history, and more espe- 
cially to some of the recent experiences through which 
I have been passing. 

What can justify one in addressing himself to the 
general public as if it were his private correspondent? 
There are at lea'^t three sufficient reasons : first, if he 
has a story to tell that everybody wants to hear, — if 
he has been shipwrecked, or has been in a battle, or 
has witnessed any interesting event, and can tell any- 
thing new about it ; secondly, if he can put in fitting 
words any common experiences not already well told, 
so that readers will say, " Why, yes I I have had that 
sensation, thought, emotion, a hundred times, but I 
never heard it spoken of before, and I never saw any 
mention of it in print;" and thirdly, anything one 
likes, provided he can so tell it as to make it inter- 
esting. 

I have no story to tell in this Introduction which 
can of itself claim any general attention. My first 
pages relate the effect of a certain literary experience 
upon myself, — a series of partial metempsychoses of 
which I have been the subject. Next follows a brief 
tribute to the memory of a very dear and renowned 
friend from whom I have recently been parted. The 
rest of the Introduction will be ooaseorat«d to the 
memory of my birthplace. 
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I have just finished a Memoir, wliicli will appear I 
soon after this page la nTitten, iind will have been tha I 
Btibjeet of eriticiam long before it is in the reader's I 
hands. The experience of thinking another man's I 
thoughts continuously for a long time : of living one's | 
self into another man's life for a month, or a year, or I 
more, is a very curious one. No matter how much I 
superior to the biographer his siibjeet may be, the ] 
man who writes the life feels himself, in a certain 1 
sense, on the level of the person whose life he is J 
writing. One cannot fight over the battles of Ma- 
rengo or Austerlitz with Napoleon without feeling as 
if he himself bad a fractional claim to the victory, so 
real seems the transfer of his personality into that of 
the conqueror while he reads. Still more most this 
identification of " subject " and " object " take place 
when one is writing of a person whose studies or occu- 
pations are not unlike bis own. 

Here are some of my metempsyclioses : — 

Ten years ago I wrote what I called A Memorial 
Outline of a remarkable student of nature. He was 
a bom observer, and such are far from common. He 
was also a man of great enthusiasm and unwearying 
industry. His quick eye detected what others passed 
by without notice ; the Indian relic, where another 
would see only pebbles and fragments ; the rare mol- 
bisk, or reptile, which his companion woiUd poke with 
his cane, never suspecting that there was a prize at 
the end of it. Getting his single facta together with 
marvellous sagacity and long-breathed patience, he ar- 
ranged them, classified them, described them, studied 
them in their relations, and before those around him 
were aware of it the oolleotor was an accomplished 
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natunliat. When be died hia collc>ctioiiii renuuDed, 
aod they Btill remain, aa his record in the hieratic lan- 
guage of science. In writing this memoir the spirit 
of his quiet piiraiuts, the even temper they bred in 
him, gained possession of my own mind, so that I 
seemed to look at nature through bis gold-bowed spec- 
tacles, and to move about hia beautifully ordered mu- 
seum as if I had myself prepared and urraoged its 
specimens. I felt wise with his wisdom, fair-minded 
with his calm impartiality ; it seemed as if for the time 
his plaeid, observant, inquiring, keen-sighted nature 
" slid into my soul," and if I had looked at myself in 
the glass I should almost have expeoted to see the 
image of the Ilersey professor whose life and ohv^ 
aoter I was skett^hing. 

A few years later I lived over the life of another 
friend in writing a Memoir of which he was the sub- 
ject. I saw him, the beautiful, bright-eyed boy, with 
dark, waving hair ; the youthful scholar, first at Har- 
vard, then at Gottingen and Berlin, the friend and 
companion of Bismarck ; the young author, making 
a dash for renown as a novelist, and showing the 
elements which made his failures the promise of suo- 
oesH in a larger field of literary labor; the delving 
historian, burying his fresh young manhood in the 
dusty alcoves of silent libraries, to come forth in the 
face of Europe and America as one of the leading 
historians of the time ; the diplomatist, accomplished, 
of captivating presence and manners, an ardent Amer- 
ican, and in the time of trial an impassioned and elo- 
quent advocate of the cause of freedom ; reaching at 
last the summit of his ambition as minister at the 
Court of Saint James. All this I seemed to ehara 
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with bim as I tracked his career from his birthplaw 
in Dorchester, and the house in Walnut Street where 
he passed his boyhood, to the paJa{;es of Vienna and 
London. And then the cruel blow which struck him 
from the plac« he adorned ; the great sorrow that 
darkened his later years ; the invasion of illness, a 
threat that warned of danger, and after a period of 
invalidism, during a part of which I shared bis most 
intimate daily life, the sudden, hardly unwelcome, 
final summons. Did not my own consciousness mi- 
grate, or seem, at least, to transfer itself into this biil- 
liont life history, as I traced its glowing record ? I, . 
too, seemed to feel the delight of carrying with me, as 
if they were my own, the charms of a presence which 
made its own welcome everywhere. I shared his he- ' 
roic toils, I partook of his literary and social triumphs, 
I was honored by the marks of distinction which gath- 
ered about him, I was wronged by the indignity fi'om 
which he sufferetl, mourned with him in his sorrow, 
and thus, after I had been living for months with his 
memory, I felt as if I should carry a part of bis being 
with me so long as my self-consciousness might remain 
imprisoned in the ponderable elements. 

The years passed away, and the influences derived 
from the companionships I have spoken of Imd blended 
intimately with my own current of being. Then there 
came to me a new experience in my relations with an 
eminent member of the medical profession, whom I 
met habitually for a long period, and to whose mem- 
ory I consecrated a few pages as a prelude to a work 
of his own, written imder very peculiar circumstances. 
He was the subject of a slow, torturing, malignant, 
and almost necessarily fatal disease. Knowing well 
that the mind would feed npon itself if it were tiot 
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supplied with food from without, he determined to 
write a treatise on a subject which had greatly inter- 
ested him, and which would oblige him to bestow 
much of his time and thought upon it, if iudeed he 
could hold out to finiish the work. Duriug the period 
while he was engaged in writing it, his wife, who had 
seemed in perfect health, died suddenly of pneumonia. 
Physical suffering, mental distresa, the prospect of 
death at a near, if uncertain, time always before htm, 
it was hard to conceive a more terrible strain than 
that which ho had to endure. When, tn the hour of 
his greatest need, his faithfid uoinpanion, the wife of 
many years of happy union, whoso hand had smoothed 
his pillow, whose voice had consoled and cheered him, 
was torn from him after a few days of illness, I felt 
that my friend's trial was such that the cry of the 
man of many afSictions and temptations might well 
have escaped from hia lips : " I was at ease, but he 
hath broken me asunder ; he hath also taken me by 
my neck and shaken ms to pieces, and set me up for 
his mark. His archers compass me round about, he 
cleaveth my reins asunder, and doth not spare ; he 
poureth out my gall upon the ground." 

1 had dreaded meeting him for the first time after 
this crushii^ blow. What a lesson he gave me of 
patience under sufferings which the fearful description 
of the Eastern poet does not pictui-e too vividly 1 We 
have been taught to admire the calm philosophy of 
Haller, watching hia faltering pulse aa he lay dying; 
we have heard the words of pious resignation said to 
have been uttered with his last breath by Addison: 
but here was a trial, not of hours, or days, or weeks, 
but of months, even years, of cruel pain, and in the 
midst of its thiek darkness the light of love, which had 
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bamed steadily at his bedside, was suddenly extiD- 
guiahed. 

Tbere were times in which the thought would force ^ 
itself upon my consciouBQeaa, How loug is the i 
veise to look upou this dreadful (txperiment of a ma- 
larious planet, with its umueasurable freight of su£fer< 
ing, its poisonous atmosphere, so sweet to breathe, so 
6ure to kill iu a few scores of years at farthest, and its 
heart-breaking woes which make even that brief space | 
of tdme an eternity? There can be but one answer | 
that will meet this terrible qnestion, which must arise i 
in every thinking nature that would fain "justify the I 
ways of God to men." So must it be until that 



become a reality, and the anthem in which there < 
is no discordant note shall be joined by a voice from ' 
every life made "perfect through sufferings." 

Such was the lesson into which I lived in those sad 
yet placid years of companionship with my suffering 
and sorrowing friend, in retracing which I seemed to 
find another existence mingled with my own. 

And now for many months I have been living in 
daily relations of intimacy with one who seems nearer 
to me since he has left us than while he was here in 
living form and feature. I did not know how diffi- 
cult a task I had undertaken in venturing upon a mem- 
oir of a man whom all, or almost all, ^ree upon as 
one of the great lights of the New World, and whom 
very many regard as an unpredicted Messiah. Never 
before was I so forcibly reminded of Carlyle's descrip- 
a of the work of a newspaper editor, — that thresh- 



some admired without underetai 
stood, or tliought they did, wil 
many both understood and athn 
there being not a small number \ 
admjratiou, and loat tliemselves 
While one exalted hijn as " the gr 
lived," another, a friend, famous 
ters, wrote oxproBsly to caution r 
ger of overrating a writer whom In 
nize as an American Montaigne, ai 
After finishing this Memoir, wh 
my hands, I would gladly have le 
a while. The wide range of thoi 
to the subjot^t of the Memoir, the o 
and the frequent tendency towai 
imagination and the sparkle of ' 
reader's mind on the stretch, the 
good sense with exceptional extra 
est audacity of a nature that showe 
truthfulness and was not ashamed 
was in tlie company of a sibylline 
was discotmting the promises of 
1 »-'*^they were due, — all th 
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wliirled, each around ita own centre, I felt tbat it was 
indeed very difficult to keep the faculties clear and 
the jndgmcnt unbiassed. 

It is a great privilege to have lived so long in the , 
society of such a man. " He nothing common " said, 
"or mean," He was always the same pure and high- 
sooled companion. After being with him virtue 
seemed as natural to man aa its opposite did accord- 
ing to the old theologies. But how to let one's self 
down from the high level of such a character to one's 
own poor standard? I trust that tlic influence of this 
long intellectual and spiritual companiouship never 
absolutely leaves one who has lived in it. It may 
come to him in the form of self-reproach that he falls 
Eo far short of the superior being who has been so 
long the object of his oonteinplation. But it also car- 
ries him at times into the other's personality, so that 
he tinds himself thinking thoughts that are not his 
own, using phrases which he has unconsciously bor^ 
rowed, writing, it may be, as nearly like his long- 
studied original as Julio Romano's painting was like 
Raphael's; and all this with the unquestioning con- 
viction that be is talking from his own consciousness 
in his own natural way. So far as tones and exprea- 
sions and habits which belonged to the idiosyncrasy of 
the original are borrowed by the student of his life, it 
is a misfortune tor the borrower. But to share the in- 
most consciousness of a noble thinker, to scan one's self 
in the white light of a pure and radiant soul, — this is 
indeed the highest form of teaching and discipline. 



I have written these few memoirs, and I am grate- 
ful for all that they have taught me. But let me write 
DO more. There are but two biographers who can tell 
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Uie story of a man's or a woman's life. One is tbe 
person himself or herself ; t!ie other is the Recording 
AiigeL The autobiographer eajinot be trusted to tell 
the whole truth, though be may tell nothing but tbe 
tinth, and the Recording Angel never lets bis book go 
out of his own hands. As for myself, I would say to 
my friends, iu tbe Oriental phrase, "Live forever I" 
Yea, live forever, and I, at least, shall not have to 
wrong your memories by my imperfect record and un- 
satisfying commentary. 



In connection with these biographies, or i 
more properly, in which 1 have written of my departed 
friends, I hope my readers will indulge me in another 
personal reminiscence. I have just lost my dear and 
honored contemporary of the last century. A hun- 
dred years ago this day, December 13, 1784, died the 
admirable and ever to be remembered Dr. 8amuel 
Johnson. The year 1709 was made ponderous and 
illustrious in English biography by his birth. My 
own bumble advent to the world of protoplasm was in 
tbe year 1809 of the present century. Summer was 
just ending when those four letters, " son b." were 
written under the date of my birth, August S9th. 
Autumn had just begun when my great pre-contem- 
porary entered this nn-Christian imiverse and was made 
a member of the Christian church on the same day, for 
be was born and baptized on the 18th of September. 

Thus there was established a close bond of relation- 
ship between the great English scholar and writer and 
myself. Year by year, and almost month by month, 
my life has kept pace in this century with his life in 
the last century. 1 had only to open my Boawell at 
any time, and X knew just what Johnson at my a^ 
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twenty or fifty or seventy, was tbiiiking and doing; 
what were his feelings about life ; what olianges the 
years had wrought in bia body, his mind, his feel- 
ings, his companionships, his reputation. It was for 
me a kind of unison between two instmments, both 
playing that old familiar air, " Life," — one a bassoon, 
if you will, and the other an oaten pipe, if you care to 
&nd an image for it, but still keeping pace with each 
other until the players both grew old and gray. At 
last the thinner thread of sound b heard by itself, and 
its deep accompaniment rolls out its thunder no more. 
I feel lonely now that my great companion and 
friend of so many years has left me. I felt more inti- 
mately a*!quaiuted with him than I do with many of 
my living friends. I can hardly remember when I did 
not know him. I can see him in his bushy wig, ex- 
actly like that of the Reverend Dr. Siunuel Cooper 
(who died in Deceml>er, 1783) as Copley painted him, 
— he hangs there on my wall, over the revolving book- 
case. His ample coat, too, I see, with its broad flaps 
and many buttons and generous cuffs, and beneath it 
the long, still more copiously buttoned waistcoat, arch- 
ing in front of the fine crescentic, almost semi-lunar 
FalstafBan prominence, involving no less than a dozen 
of the above-mentioned buttons, and the strong legs 
with their sturdy calves, fitting columns of support to 
the massive body and solid, capacious brain enthroned 
over it. I can hear him with his heavy tread as he 
comes in to the Club, and a gap is widened to make 
room for his portly figure, " A fine day," says Sir 
Joshua. " Sir," be answers, " it seems propitious, but 
the atmosphere is humid and the skies are nebulous," 
at which the great painter smiles, shifts his trumpet, 
and takes a pinch of snuff. 




make a duet wkii-h woiild euH^ 
I wi-ili I L'oulii lind our " spirit 
Portfolio, in whicli the two 
hardly know what I shall liud <n 
Yes, my life is a Uttlo lesa p 
have lost that dear old friend 
train moves to Westminster Ab 
for I feel as if this were 1784, 
to lind myself followiag the ht 
mourners. 



Among the events which hai 
year memorable to me lias been 1 
venerable and interesting old dw 
tor its intimate association with 1 
the war of the Revolution, and 
birtbiila«e and the home of my h 

The " Old G am brel -roofed Ho 
I remember saying something, in 
pers published long ago, about tli 
out of a house, — of leaving it fo 




INTRODUCTION. 

The slangliter of the Old Gambrel-roofed House 
was, I am ready to admit, a case of justifiable domi- I 
cide. Not the less was it to be deplored by all who 
love the memories of the paat. With its destruction 
are obliterated some of the footpriDts of the beroea and 
martyrs who took the first steps in the long and bloody 
march which led us through the wilderness to the prom- 
ised land of independent nationality. Personally, I 
have a right to mourn for it as a part of my life 
gone fi'om me. My private grief for its loss would be 
a matter for my solitary digestion, were it not th&t the 
experience through which I have just passed is one so 
familiar to my fellow-country men that, in telling my 
own reflections and feelings, I am repeating those of 
great uurobers of men and women who have had the 
misfortune to outlive their birthplace. 

It is a great blessing to be bom surrounded by a 
natural horizon. The Old Gambrel-i-oofed House 
could not boast an imbroken ring of natural objects 
encircling it. Noi-tlierly it looked upon its own out- 
buildings and some unpretending two-story houses 
which had been its neighbors for a century and more. 
To the south of it the square brick dormitories and the 
faelfried hall of the university helped to shut out tlie i 
distant view. Bnt the west windows gave a broad out- i 
look across the common, beyond which the historical j 
" Washington elm " and two companions in line with | 
it, spread their leaves in summer and their networks in 1 
winter. And far away rose the hills that liounded the I 
view, with the glimmer here and there of the white j 
walls or the illuminated casements of some embowered, j 
half-hidden villa. Eastwardly aJso, the prospect was, \ 
in my earlier remembrance, widely open, and I have ' 
frequently seen the sunlit sails gliding along i 
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through the level fields, for no water was visible. So 
there were broad expanses ou two sides at least, for my 
imagiuation to wander over. 

I cannot help tliinkiug that we carry our childhood's 
horizon with us all oiu- days. Among these western 
wooded hills my day-droams built their fairy palaces, 
and even now, as I look at them from my library win- 
dow, across the et>tuary of the Charles, I find myself in 
the familiar house of my early visions. The " clouds 
of glory " which we trail with us in after life need not 
be traced to a pre-natal state. There is enough to ac- 
count for them in that nnconsciously remembered pe- 
riod of existence before we have learned the hard lim- 
itations of real life. Those earliest months in which 
we lived in sensations without words, and ideas not fet- 
tered in sentences, have all the freshness of proofs of 
an engraving " before the letter." I am very thank- 
ful that the first part of my life was not passed shut in 
between high walls and treading the nnimpressible and 
unsympathetic pavement. 

Our university town was very much like the real 
country, in those days of which I am thinking. There 
were plenty of huckleberries and blueberries within 
half a mile of the house. Blackberries ripened in the 
fields, acorns and shagbarks dropped from tlie treee, 
squirrels ran among tho branches, and not rarely the 
Leu-hawk might be seen circling over the barnyard- 
Still another rural element was not wanting, in the 
form of that far-diffused, infragrant effluvium, which, 
diluted by a good half mile of pure atmosphere, is no 
longer odious, nay is positively agreeable, to many 
who have long known it, though its source and centre 
has an nnenviabla reputation. I need not name the 
animal whose Parthian warfare terrifies and puts to 
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flight the mightiest hunter that ever roused the tiger 
from his jvingle or {ae«d the lion of the desert. Strange 
as it may seem, aa aerial hiut of his personality in the 
far distaniK always awakens in my mlud pleasant re- 
memhrancea and tender reflections. A whole neigh- 
borhood rises up before me : the barn, with its hay- 
mow, where the ben^ laid their e^s to hatuh, and we 
boys hid our apples to ripen, both oecas ion ally illus- 
trating the sic vos tion vobis ; the shed, where the an- 
nual Tragetly of the Hg wa« acted with a realism that 
made Salviui's Othello seem but a pale counterfeit; 
the rickety old outhouse, with the "corn-chamber" 
which tlie mice knew so well ; the paved yard, with its 
open gutter, — these and how much else come up at 
the hint of my far-<»fE friend, who is my very near en- 
emy. Nothing is more familiar than the power of 
smell in reviving old memories. There was that quite 
different fragrance of the wood-house, the smell of 
fresh sawdust. It comes hack to me now, and with it 
the hiss of the saw ; the tumble of the divorced logs 
vbich God put together and man has just put asunder ; 
the coming down of the axe and the hah I that helped 
it, — the straight-grained stick opening at the first ap- 
peal of the implement as if it were a pleasure, and the 
stick with a knot in the middle of it that mocked the 
blows and the hahs ! until the beetle and wedge made 
it listen to reason, — there are just such straight- 
gruned and just such knotty men and women. All 
this pasaos through my mind while Biddy, whose par- 
lor-name is Angela, contents herself with exclaiming 

"8ghl • • •••••!" 

How different distances were in those young days 
of which I am thinking I From the old honso to the 
old yellow meeting-bouse, where the head of the fam- 
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ily preached and the liinbe of the fiuoily listened, was 
not much moro than two or three times the width 
Commonwealth Avenue. But of a hot smumer's after- 
noon, after having already heard one sermon, which 
could not in the uatui'o of things have the charm of 
noveltj of presentation to the memhera of the home 
ciir-le, and the theology of which waa not too clear to 
tender apprehensions ; with three hymns more or less 
lagubriouB, rendered by a village-ohoir, got into voice 
by many preliminary snuffles and other expiratory 
efforts, and aceompanietl by the snort of a huge bass- 
viol which wallowed through the time like a hippo- 
potamus, with otJier exercises of the customary chai^ 
acter, ■ — after all this in the forenoon, the afternoon 
walk to the meeting-house in the hot sun counted for 
as much, in my childish dead-reckoning, as from old 
Israel Porter's in Cambiidge to the Exchange Coffee- 
house in Boston did in after years. It takes a good 
while to measure the radius of the circle that is abont 
us, for the moon seems at first as near as the watch- 
face. Who knows but that, after a certain number of 
ages, the planet we live on may seem to us no bigger 
than our neighbor Vcnos appeared when she passed 
before the sun a few months ago, looking as il we 
could take her between our thumb and finger, like a 
bidlet or a marble? And time, too; bow long was it 
from the serious sunrise to the joyous " snn^lown " of 
?ji old-fashioned, puritanical, judaical first day of the 
week, which a pious fraad chri3tene<l "the Sabbath"? 
Was it a fortnight, as we now reckon duration, or 
only a week? [Curious entities, or n on -en titles, space 
le? When you see a metaphysician trying to 
wash his hands of them and get rid of these accidents, 
80 as to lay his dry, dean palm on the abwlvt*, does 
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it not remind you of the hopeless task of changing the I 
color of the blackamoor by a similar proceeding? For 1 
space is the fluid in which he is washing, and time is 
the soap which he is usin^ up in the process, and he 
cannot get free from them until he can wash himself i 
in a mental vacuum.] 

In my reference tu the old house io ft former paper, 
published years ago, I said, — 

" By and by the stony foot of the great University 
will plant itself on this whole territory, and the pri- 
vate recollections which clung so tenaciously to the 
place and its habitations will have died with those who 
cherished them." 

What strides the great University has taken since 
those words were written I During all my early years ' 
our old Harvard Alma Mater sat still and lifeless as 
the colossi in the Egj-ptian desert Then all at once, 
like the statue in Don Giovanni, she moved from her 
pedestal. Tlie fall of that "stony foot " has effected 
a miracle like the harp that Orpheus playcil, like the 
teeth wliich Cadmus sowed. The plain where the 
moose and the bear were wandering while Shakespeare 
was writing Hamlet, where a few plain dormitories 
and other needed buildings were scattered about in 
my school-boy days, groans under the weight of the 
ma.ssive edifices which have sprung up all around 
them, crowned by the tower of that noble structure 
which stands in full view before me as I lift my eyes 
from the portfolio on the back of which I am now 
writing. 

For I mnst be permitted to remind you that I have 
not yet opened it. I have told yon that I have jost 
finished a long memoir, and that it has cost me no 
little labor to oTercome some of its difficulties, — if 
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I Iiave orercome them, which others must decide. 
And t feel exaL-tly aa honest Dobbin feeb when his 
liarnesa is slipped off after a long journey with a good 
deal of iip-liill work. He wants to rest a little, then 
to feed a little; then, if you will turn him loose in 
the pa.sture, he wants to roll. I have left my starry 
aud ethereal companionship, — not for a long time, I 
hope, for it liiis lifted me above my common self, but 
for a while. And now I want, so to speak, to roll in 
the grass and among tlie dandelions with the other 
pachyderms. So I have kept to the outside of the 
portfolio as yet, and am disporting myself in reminis- 
cences, and fancies, and vagaries, and parentheses. 

How well I understand the feeling which led the 
Fisans to load their vessels with earth from the Holy 
Land, and fill the area of the Campo Santo with that 
sacred soil I The old house stood upon about as per- 
verse a little patch of the planet as ever harbored a 
half-starved earth-worm. It was as sandy as Sahara 
and as thirsty as Tantalus. The rustic aid-de-camps 
of the household used to aver that all fertilizing mat- 
ters " leached " through it. I tried to disprove their 
assertion by gorging it with the best of terrestrial 
nourishment, until I became convinced that I was 
feeding the tea^plants of China, and then I gave over 
the attempt. And yet I did love, and do love, that 
arid patch of ground. I wonder if a single flower 
conld not be made to grow in a pot of earth fi-cni that 
CamjTo Santo of my chihlhood 1 One noble proilu^t 
of nature did not refuse to flourish there, — the tall, 
stately, beautiful, soft-haired, many-jointed, generous 
maize or Indian com. which thrives on sand and de- 
fies the blaze of our shrivelling summer. What child 
but lovea to wander in its forest-like depths, amidst 
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&e mstling leaves and with the lofty tassels tossing 
their heads high above him ! There are two aspects 
of the cornfield which always impress my ima^natioa : 
the first when it has reached its full growth, and its 
ordered ranks look like an army on the oiarcb with its 
plumed and bannered battalions ; the second when, 
after the battle of the harvest, the girdled stacks 
stand on the field of slaughter like so many ragged 
Niobes, — say rather like the crazy widows and daugh- 
ters of the dead soldiery. 

Once more let us come back to the old house. It 
VRts far along in its secoud century when the edict 
went forth that it must stand no longer. 

The natural death of a house is very much like that 
of one of its human tenants. The roof is the first 
part to show the distinct signs of age. Slates and 
tiles loosen and at last slide off, and leave bald the 
boards that supported them ; shingles darken and de- 
cay, and soon the gaiTct or the attic lets in the rain 
and the snow; by and by the beams sag, the floors 
warp, the walls crack, the paper peels away, the ceil- 
ingH BcaJe off and fall, the windows are crusted with 
clinging' dust, the doors drop from their rusted hinges, 
the winds come in without knocking and howl their 
creel death-songs through the empty rooms and pas- 
B.'iges, and at last there coraes a craih, a great cloud of 
dust rises, and the home that had been the shelter of 
generation after generation finds its grave in its o^-n 
cellar. Only the chimney remains as its mouument. 
Slowly, little by little, the patient solvents tliat find 
nothing too bard for their chemistry pick out the mor- 
tar from between the bricks; at last a. mighty wind 
roars around it and rushes against it, and the monu- 
mental relic crashes down among the wrecks it haa 
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long survived. So dies a human liabitation left to 
natural decay, all that vas seen above the surface of 
the soil sinking gradually below it.. 



But if thia sight is saddening, what is it to see a 
himtan dwtJling fall by the hand of violence 1 The 
ripping oS of the shelter that has kept out a thousand 
storms, the tearing off of the once omaniental wood- 
work, the wrench of the inexorable crowbar, the mur- 
derous blows of the axe, the progressive ruin, which 
ends by rending all the joints asnnder and flinging the 
tenoned and mortised timbers into heaps that will he 
sawed and split to warm some new habitation as fire- 
wood, — what a brutal act of destruction it seems 1 

Why should 1 go over the old house again, having 
already described it more than ten years ago? Alas! 
how many remember anything they re^ but once, and 
so long ago as that? How many would find it out 
if one should say over in the same wonls that which 
he said in the last decade ? But tliere is really no 
need of telling the story a second time, for it can be 
found by thowi who are curious enough to look it up 
in a volume of which it occupies the opening chapter. 

In onler, liowever, to save any inquisitive reader that 
trouble, let me remind him that the old house was 
General Ward's headquarters at the breaking out of 
the Revolution ; that the plan for fortifying Bunker's 
Hill was laid, as commonly believed, in the southeast 
lower room, the floor of which was covered with dents, 
made, it was alleged, by the butts of the soldiers' 
muskets. In that house, too. General Warren probar 
hly passed the uight before the Bunker Hill battle, 
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and over its threshold muDt the stat(.>Iy figure of 
Washington have often cast its shadow. 

But the house ia which one drew his first breath, 
and where he one day came into the consciousness that 
ho was a personality, an tgo, a httle universe with a 
sky over him all his own, with a persistent identity, 
with tlie terrible responsibility of a sejKirate, independ- 
ent, inalienable existence. — that house does not ask 
for any historical associations to make it the centre of 
the earth for hiia. 



If there ia any person in the world to be envied, it 
ia the one who is born to an ancient estate, with a 
long line of family traditions and the means in hia 
hands of shaping his mansion and his domain to hia 
own tast«, witliout losing sight of all the eharacteristio 
features which surroimded his earliest years. The 
American is, for the most part, a nomad, who ptdls 
down his house as the Tartar pulls up his tent^pulcs. 
If I had an ideal life to plan for him it would he 
something like this : — 

His grandfather should be a wise, scholarly, large- 
brained, large-hearted country minister, from whom 
he should inherit the temperament that predisposes to 
cheerfulness and enjoyment, with the liner instincts 
which direct life to noble aims and make it rich with 
the gratification of pure and elevated tastes and the 
canying out of plans for the good of his neighbors and 
his fellow-creatures. He should, if possible, have beea 
born, at any rate have passed some of his early yeai-s, 
or a large part of them, under tho roof of the good old 
minister. His father sliould be, we will say, a busi- 
ness man in one of our great cities, — a generous nia- 
nipolator of millions, some of which have adhered 

M private fortunes, in spite of his liberal use of his 
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iDaiM. His heir, oar iitaHj placed AnKricui, dull 
takt ponMUOB of tbe oU lioaae. tke bone oC bis ear- 
UMt wmwrifi, aad pr cier ge it neredljr, not exkctly 
like dw SsBte Cmb, but, u nearif m may be, just aa 
be mnembers it. He rsa add a« nuBT acras as be 
will to the namnr boode-kA. He can build a grand 
mannon for himself, if he cbooees, in the not distaat 
neighliorhood. Bat the old boose, and all immediatdy 
round it, shall be as he recollects it when be bad to 
atrutcb biit little arm op to reach the door-baodlee. 
Then, banng well provided for hia own household, 
himself included, let him become the providence of the 
villa}^ or tbe town where be fhids hiuself during at 
lea§t a portion of every year. Its schools, its library, 
itit poor, — and perhaps the new clergyman who has 
succeeded bis grandfather's suc^veasor may be one of 
them, — all its interests, he shall make bis own. And, 
from this centre bis beneficence shall radiate so far 
that nil who bear of his wealth shall also hear of 
as a friend to his race. 

Is not this a pleasing: programme? Wealth is S 
ntecp hill, which the father climbs slowly and the son 
often tumbles down precipitately ; hut there ia a table- 
land on a level with it, which may be found by those 
who do not lose their head in looking down from its 
uliarply cloven summit. Our dangerously rich men 
eiin make themselves hated, held as enemies of thft, 
race, or beloved and recognized as its benefaetora, 
'I'he oloudit of discontent are threatening, but if the 
goId-;>ointod lightning-rotla are rightly distributed the 
deatntctive element may be drawn off silently and 
harmlessly. For It cannot be repeated too often that 
the safety of groat wealth with us lies in obedience 
the new version of the Old World axiom, RiCHESSB 

mge- o. w. 
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It is impossible to begin a story which tnust of nB- 
cesaity tax the powers of belief of readers unacquainted 
with the class of fa:cts to which its central point of in- 
terest belongs without some words in the nature of 
preparation. Readers of Charles Lamb remember 
that Sarah Battle insisted on a clean-swept hearth be- 
fore sitting down to her favorite game of whist. 

The narrator wishes to sweep the hearth, as it were, 
in these opening pages, before sitting down to tell his 
story. He does not intend to frighten the reader 
away by prolix explanation, but he does mean to warn 
him against hasty judgments when facts are related 
which are not within the range of every^day experience. 
Did he ever see the Siamese twins, or any pair like 
them? Probably not, yet he feels sure that Chang 
and Eng really existed ; and if he has taken the trou- 
ble to inquire, be has satisfied himself that similar 
cases have been recorded by credible witnesses, though 
St long intervals and in counti'ies far apart from each 
other. 
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This is the first sweep of the bnish, to cleat Uk 
hearth of tlie skepticism and incredulity which must 
be got out of the way before we can Iwgin to tell and 
to listen iu peace with oui'selvea and each other. 

One more stroke of the hrush is nee<Ied before the 
stage will be reatly for the chief characterH aod the 
leading circunt stances to which the rea<ier's attetition 
is invited. If the principal personages made their en- 
trance at once, the reader would have to create for 
himself the whole scenery of their surrounding condi- 
tions. In point of fact, no matter how a story Is be- 
gim, many of its readers have already shaped its chief 
actors out of any hint the author may have dropped, 
and provided from their own resources a locality and 
a set of outward conditions to environ these imagined 
personalities. These are all to be brushed away, and 
the actual surroundings of the subject of the narrative 
represented as they were, at the risk of detaining the 
reader a little while from the events most likely to in- 
terest hiiu. The choicest agg that ever was laid was 
not so big as the nest that held it. If a story were so 
interesting that a maiden would rather hear it than 
listen to the prjuse of her own beauty, or a poet would 
rather read it than recite his own verses, still it would 
have to be wrapped in some tissue of circumstance, op 
it would lose half its effectiveness. 

It may not be easy to find tlie exact locality referred 
to in this narrative by looking into the first gazetteer 
that is at hand. Recent experiences liave sliown that 
it is unsafe to be too exact in designating places and 
the people who live in them. There are, it may ha 
added, so many advertisements disguised imder the 
form of stories and other literary productions tliat one 
naturally desires to avoid the suspicion of being em- 
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ployed by the enterprising proprietors ot this or that 
celebrated reaort to use his gifts for their especial ben- 
efit. There are no doubt manj persoDs who remem- 
ber the old sign and the old tavern and its four chief 
personages presently to be mentioned. It is to be 
hoped that they will not furnish the public with a 
key to this narrative, and perluips bring trouble to the 
writer of it, as has happened to other authors. If the 
real names are a little altered, it need not interfere 
with the important facta relating to those who bear 
them. It might not be safe to tell a damaging story 
about John or James Smythe ; but if the slight change 
is made of spelling the mime Smith, the Suiythes would 
never think of bringing an action, as if the allusion 
related to any of them. The same gulf of family dis- 
tinction separates the Thompsons with a p from the 
Thomsons without that letter. 

There are few pleaaanter places in the Northern 
States for a summer residence than that known from 
the first period of its settlement by the name of Ar- 
rowhead Village. The Indians had found it out, as 
the relics they left behind them abundantly testified. 
The commonest of these were those chipped stones 
which are the medals of barbarism, and fmm which 
the place took its name, — the heads of arrows, of 
various sizes, material, and patterns : some small 
enough for killing fish and little birds, some large 
enough for sneh game as the moose and the bear, to 
say nothing of the hostile Indian and the white settler ; 
some of flint, now and then one of white quartz, and 
others of variously colored jasper. The Indians must 
have lived hcr« for many generations, and it must have 
been a kind of factory village of the stone age, — 
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which lasted up to near the present time, if we may 
judge £rom the fact that uinny of tliese relics are met 
with close to the surface of the ground. 

No wonder tbey found this a pleasant residence, for 
it is to-day one of the most attractive of all summer 
resorts ; bo inviting, indeed, that those who know it do 
not like to suy too much about it, lest the swarms of 
tourists should make it unendurable to those who love 
it for itself, and not oa a centre of fashionable display 
and extra-mural cockneyism. 

There is tlie lake, in the first place, — Cedar Lake, 
— about five miles long, and from half a mile to a 
mile and a half wide, stretching from north to south. 
Near the northern extremity ai-e the buildings of 
Stoughton University, a flourishing young college with 
an ambitious name, but well equipped and promising, 
the grounds of which reach the water. At the south- 
em end of tlie lake are the ediiic«s of the Corinna In- 
stitute, a favorite school for young ladies, where large 
numbers of the daughters of America are fitted, so far 
as education can do it, for aJl stations in life, from 
camping out ftilh a husband at the niiues in Nevada 
to acting the part of chief lady of tlie land in the 
White House at Washington. 

Midway between the two extremities, on the eastern 
shore of the lake, is a valley between two hills, which 
come down to the very edge of the lake. lea\-ing only 
room enough for a road between theii* base and the 
water. This valley, half a mile in width, has been 
long settled, and here for a century or more has stood 
tlie old Anchor Tavern. A famous place it was so 
long as its sign swung at the side of the road : famous 
for its landlord, portly. pat«mal, whose weir 
guest that looked woi-thy of the attention was like 
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that of a parent to a retumiog prodigal, and whose 
parting words were almost as good as a marriage ben- 
ediction; famous for its landlady, ample in person, 
motherly, seeing to the whole household with her own 
eyes, niiatress of all culinary secrets that Northern 
kitchens are most proud of ; fanions also for its an- 
cient servant, as city people would call Iicr, — help, as 
she was called in the tavern and would have called 
herself, — the unchanging, seemingly immoital Mi- 
randa, who cared for the guests as if she were their 
nursing mother, and pressed the specially favorite del- 
icacies on their attention as a connoisseur calls the 
wandering eyes of an amateur to the beauties of a 
picture. Who that has ever been at the old Anchor 
Tavern forgets Miranda's 

" Alittle of this fricassee? — it is vi*r-y Dice;" 
or 

" Some of these cakes ? You will find tiiem v<ir.y good." 

Nor would it be just to memory to foi^t that other 
notable and noted member of the household, — the 
unsleeping, unresting, omnipresent Pushee, ready for 
everybody and everything, everj-where within the lim- 
its of the establishment at all hours of the day and 
night. He fed, nobody could say accurately when or 
where. There were rumors of a " bunk," in which he 
lay down with his clothes on, but he seemed to be al- 
ways wide awake, and at the service of as many guests 
at once as if there had been half a dozen of him. 
So much for old r 



The landlonl of the Anchor Tavern had taken down 
his sign. He had had the house thoroughly renovated 
and furnished it anew, and kept it open in summer for 
a few boarders. It happened more than once that the 
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Bummer boarders were so much pleaded with the place 
that tliey stayed on through the auttinm, and some of 
them tlirough the winter. The attractions of the ^-il- 
lage were really remarkable. Boating in summer, and 
skating in winter ; ioe-boats, too, which the wild ducks 
could hardly keep up with ; fishing, for which the lake 

ji renowned ; varied and beautiful walks through the 
valley and up the hillsides ; houses sheltered from the 
uorth and northeasterly winds, and refreshed in the 
hot summer days by the breeze which came over the 
water, — all this made the frame for a pleasing picture 
of rest and happiness. But there was a great deal 
more than this. There was a fine library in the little 
village, presented and richly endowed by a wealthy 
native of the place. There was a small permanent 
population of a superior character to that of an every* 
day country town ; there was a jiretty little Episcopal 
chureh, with a good-hearted rector, broad enough for 
the Bishop of the diocese to be a little afraid of, and 
hospitable to all outsiders, of wliom, in the summe» 
season, there were always some who wanted n place oi 
worship to keep their religisn from dying out during 
the Iieathen months, whQe the shephords of the flocks to 
which they belonged were away from their empty folds. 

What most helped to keep the place alive all 
through the year was the frequent coming together of 
the memlwrs of a certain literary association. Some 
time before the tavern took do\vn its sign the landlord 
ha<l built a h,ill, where many a ball had been held, to 
which the young folks of all the country round hail re- 
sorted. It was still sometimes used for similar occa- 
sions, but it was especially notable as being the place 
of meeting of the famous Panbophian Society. 

This association, the name of which miglit be invid* 
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tonsly interpreted as signifying that its members kacn- 
everything, liad no mich pret«nsionB, but, as its Con- 
stitntion saiil very pliunly and modestly, held itself 
open to accept knowledge on any and all subjects from 
such as had knowledge to impart. Its President was 
the rector of the little chapel, a man who, in spite of 
ihe Thirty-Nine Articles, could stand fire from tlie 
widest-mouthed heretical blundeibu.ss without flinching 
or losing his temper. The hall of the old Anchor 
Tavern was a convenient place of meeting for the stu- 
dents and instructors of the Universitj' and the Insti- 
tute. Sometimes in hoat-loads, sometimes in carriage* 
loads, sometimes in processions of skaters, they came 
to the meetings in Fansophian Hall, as it was now 
commonly called. 

These meetings had grown to be occasions of great 
interest. It was customary to have papers written by 
members of the Society, for the most part, but now 
and then by friends of the members, sometimes by tho 
students of the College or the Institute, and in rarer 
instances by anonymous personages, whose papers, hav- 
ing been looked over and discussed by the Committee 
appointed for that purpose, were thought worth listen- 
ing to. The variety of topics considered was very 
great. The young ladies of the village and the Insti- 
tute had their favorite subjects, the young gentlemen a 
different set of topics, and the occasional out<)i<Ie con- 
tributors their own ; so that one who happened to be 
admitted to a meeting never knew whether he was go- 
ing to hear an account of recent arctic discoveries, or 
an essay on the freedom of the will, or a psychological 
experience, or a story, or even a poem. 

Of late there had been a tendency to discuss tlio 
qoestions relating to the true status and the legitimate 
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social functions of woman. Tbo most conflicting 
views were beld on the subject. Many of the young 
ladies and some of the University students were strong 
in defence of all the "woman's rights" doctrines. 
Some of these young people were extreme in their 
views. They had read about Semiramis and Boadicea 
and Queen Elizabeth, until they were ready, if they 
could get tlie chance, to vote for a woman as President 
of the United States or as General of the United 
States Army. They were even disposed to assert the 
physical equality of woman to man, on the strength of 
the rather questionable history of the Amazons, and 
especially of the story, believed to be authentic, of the 
female body-guard of the King of Dahomey, — fe- 
males frightful enough to need no other weapon than 
their looks to scare off an army of Cossacks. 

Miss Lurida Vincent, gold medallist of her year at 
the Corinna Institute, was the leader of these advo- 
cates of virile womanhood. It was rather singnlar 
tliat she should have elected to be the apostle of this 
extreme doctrine, for she was herself far better 
equipped with brain than muscles. In fact, she was 
a lai^-headed, large-eyed, long-^yelaahed. slender- 
necked, slightly developed young woman ; looking al- 
most like a child at an nge when many of the girls had 
reached their full stature and proportions. In her 
studies alie was so far in advance of her different 
classes Uiat tlieri: was always a wide gap between her 
and the second scholar. So fatal to all rivalry had she 
proved herself that she passed under the school name 
of The Terror. She learned so easily that she imder- 
valued her own extraordinary gifts, and felt the deep- 
est admiration for those of her friends endowed with 
£aoultieB of an entirely different and almost opposite 
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nature. After sitting at her desk until her head was 
hot and her feet were like ice, she would go and look 
at the blooming young girls exercising in the gymna- 
sium of the school, and feel as if she would give aH 
her knowledge, all her mathematics and strange 
tongues and liistor}', all those accomplbhments that 
made her the encyelop^ia of every class she belonged 
to, if she could go through the series of diiHcull and 
graceful exercises in which she saw her schoolmateB 
delighting. 

One among them, especially, was the object of her 
admiration, as slie was of all who knew her exceptional 
powers in the line for which nature had specially or- 
ganized her. All the physical perfections which Miss 
Lurida had missed had been united in Mi!» Euthymia 
Tower, whose school name was The Wonder. Though 
of full womanly stature, there were several taller 
girls of her age. While all her contours and all her 
movements betrayed a tine muscular development, 
there was no lack of proportion, and her finely shaped 
hands and feet showed that her organization was one 
of those carefully finished masterpieces of nature 
which sculptors are always in search of, and find it 
hard to detect among the imperfect products of the 
living laboratory. 

This girl of eighteen was more famous than she 
cared to be for her performances in the gynmasiom. 
She commonly contented herself with the same exer- 
cises that her companions were accustomed to. Only 
her dumb-bells, with which she exercised easily and 
gracefully, were too heavy for most of the girls to do 
more with than lift them from the floor. She was fond 
of daring feats on the trapeze, and had to be checked 
in her indulgence in them. The Professor of gymnaa- 
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Hob at the University aaxae over to the Institute 

id then, and it was a source of great excitement 

watfJi some of the athletic exercises in which the yonng 

lady showed her remarkable muscular strength and 

skill in managing herself in the at?complishment of 

,ta which looked impossible a,t first sight. How 
m The Terror had tlioiight to herself that she would 
gladly give up all her knowledge of Greek and the 
differential and integi-al caJeulus if she eoiild only per- 
form the least of those feats which were mero play to 
The Wonder I Miss Eutliyraia was not beliind the 
rest in her attainments in classical or mathematical 
knowledge, and she was one of the very best students 
in the outdoor branches, — botany, mineralogy, sketch- 
ing from nature, — to be found among the scholars of 
the Institute. 

There was au eight^oared boat rowed by a c-rew of 
the young ladies, of which Miss Euthymia was the 
captain and pulled tho bow oar. Poor little Lurida 
could not pull an oar, but on great occasions, when 
there were many boats out, she was wanted aa cox- 
swain, being a mere feather-weight, and quick-witted 
enough to serve well in the important office where 
brains are more needed than muscle. 

There was also an eight-oared boat belonging to the 
University, and rowed by a picked crew of stalwart 
young fellows. The bow oar and captain of the Uni- 
versity crew was a powerful young man, who, like the 
captain of the girls' boat, was a noted gymnast. He 
had had one or two quiet trials with Miss Euthymia, 
in which, according to the ultras of the woman's rights 
party, he had not vindicated the superiority of his aex 
in the way which might have been expectett. Ind< 
it was claimed that he let a. cannon-ball drop when 
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might to have caught it, and it was not disjiiited that 
he bad been ingloriously knocked over by a saud-bog 
projected by the atrocg arms of the young maiden. 
This was of course a story that was widely told and 
laughingly listened to, and the captain of the Univei^ 
mty crew had become a little sensitive on the subject. 
When there was a talk, therefore, about a race be- 
tween the champion boats of the two institutions there 
WU immeu.te excitemeut in both of them, as well aa 
Itnong the members of the Panaophian Society and 
■U the good people of the t-illage. 

There were many objections to be overcome. Some 
thought it unladylike for the young maidens to take 
part in a competition which must attract many look- 
eis^n, and which it seemed to tfaem very hoiduniKh to 
venture upon. Some said it was a shame to let a crew 
of girls try their strength against an equal number of 
powerful young men. These objections were offset by 
the advocates of the race by the following arguments. 
They maintained that it was no more hoidenish to 
row a boat than it was to take a part in the caliathenie 
exercises, and that the girls had nothing to do with 
the young men's boat, except to keep as much ahead 
of it as possible. As to strength, the woman's right- 
era believed that, weight for weight, their crew was aa 
strong aa the other, and of course due allowance would 
be made for the difference of weight and all other ac- 
cidental hindrances. It was time to teat the boasted 
superiority of masculine muscle. Here was a chance. 
If the girls beat, the whole countrj- would know it, 
and after that female suffrage would l>c only a ques- 
tion of time. Such was the conclusion, from rather 
insufficient premised, it must be confessed; but if na- 
ture does nothing per Boltum, — by jumps, — as the 
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old adage has it, youth ia very apt to take long leaps 
from a fact to a possible sequel or consequence. So 
it bad come about that a contest between the two boat- 
erew3 was looked forward to with an interest almost 
equal to that with whii-h tlie combat between the Ho- 
ratii and Curiatii was regarded. 

The terms had been at last arranged between the 
two crews, after cautious protocols and many diplo- 
matic discussions. It vas so novel in its clmrocter 
that it naturally took a good deal of time to adjust it 
in such a way as to be fair to both parties. The 
course must not be too long for the lighter and 
weaker crew, for the staying power of the young per- 
sons who made it up could not be safely reckoned 
upon. A cei'taia advantage must be allowed them at 
the start, and this was a delicate matter to settle. The 
weather was another important consideration. June 
would be early enough, in all probability, and if the 
lake should be tolerably smooth the grand affair might 
come off some time in tliat month. Any roughness 
of the water would be unfavorable to the weaker crew. 
The rowing-course was on the eastern side of the lake, 
the starting-point being opposite the Anchor Tavern ; 
from that three quarters of a mile to the south, where 
the turning-stake was fixed, so that the whole course 
of one mile and a half would bring the boats back to 
their starting-point. 

The race was to be between the Algonquin, eigbt- 
oared boat with outriggers, rowed by young men, stu- 
dents of Stoughton University, and tlie Atalanta, also 
cightoared and outrigger boat, by young ladies from 
the Corinna Institute. Their boat was three inches 
wider than the other, for various sufficient reasons, 
one of which was to make it a little less likely to go 
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over and throw ita crew into the water, which was a 
Bound precaution, though all the girls could swim, and 
one at least, the bow oar, was a famous swimmer, who 
had pulled a drowning man out of the water after a 
bard struggle to keep him from carrying her down 
with him. 

Though the coming trial had not been advertised in 
the papers, so as to draw together a rabble of betting 
men and ill-conditioned lookers^jn, there was a consid- 
erable gathering, made up chiefly of the vill^ers and 
the students of the two institutions. Among them 
were a few who were disposed to add to their interest 
in the trial by small wagers. The beta were rather in 
favor of the " Quins," as the University boat was 
commonly called, except where the natural sympathy 
of the young ladies or the gallantry of some of the 
young men led them to risk their gloves or cigars, or 
whatever it might be, on the Atalantas. The ele- 
ments of judgment were these : average weight of the 
Algonquios one hundred and aixty-five pounds ; aver- 
age weight of the Atalantas, one hundred and forty- 
eight pounds ; skill in praetico about equal ; advan- 
tage of the narrow boat equal to three lengths ; whole 
distance allowed the Atalantas eight lengths, — a long 
stretch to be made up in a mile and a half. 

And so both crews began practising for the grand 
trial. 




The lOth of June was a del!eious summer day, — 
rather warm, but still and bright. The water was 
smooth, and the crews were in the best possible condi- 
tion. All was expectation, and for some time nothing 
but expectation. No boat-race or regatta ever began 
at the time appointed for the start. Somebody breaks 
an oar, or somebody fails to appear in season, or some- 
thing is the matter with a seat or an outrigger ; or if 
there is no such excuse, the crew of one or both or all 
the boats to take part in the race must paddle about 
to get themselves ready for work, to the infinite weari- 
ness of all the spectators, who naturally ask why all 
this getting ready is not attended to beforehand. 
The Algonquins wore plain gray flannel suits and 
white caps. The young ladies were all in dark blue 
dresses, touched up with a red ribbon here and there, 
and wore light straw hats. The little coxswain of the 
Atalanta was the last to step on board. As she took 
her place she carefully deposited at her feet a white 
handkerchief wrapped about something or other, — 
perhaps a sponge, in case the boat should take in 
water. 

At last the Algonquin shot out from the little nook 
where she lay, — long, narrow, shining, swift as a pick- 
erel when be darts from the reedy shore. It was a 
beautiful sight to see the eight young fellows in their 
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close-fitting suits, their brown muscular arms bare, 
bending their backs for tbo stroke and recovering, as 
if they were ports of a single machine. 

"The gals can't stan' it agin them fellers," said tlte 
old blacksiuith from the viJlage. 

" You wait till the gala get a-goiii'," said the car- 
penter, who had often worked in the gymnasium of 
the Corinua Institute, and knew something of their 
muscular accomplishments. " Y' ought to see 'em 
climb ropes, and swing dumb-bells, and pull in them 
rowtn'-oiachines. Ask Jake there whether they can't 
row a mild in double-quick time, — he knows all 
abaout it." 

Jake was by profession a fisherman, and a fresh- 
water fisherman in a country village is inspector-gen- 
eral of all that goes on outof-doors, being a lazy, wan- 
dering sort of fL'Uow, whose study of the liabits and 
habitat? of fishes gives him a kind of shrewdness of 
observation, just as dealing in horses is an education 
of certain faculties, and breeds a race of men pecu- 
liarly canning, auspicious, wary, and wide awake, with 
a rhetoric of appreciation and depreciation all its own. 

Jake made his usual preliminary signal, and deliv- 
ered himself to the following effect : — 

" Walil, I don' know jest what to say. I 've seed 
'em both often enough when they was practisin', an' 
I tell ye the' wa'n't no slouch abaout neither on 
'era. But them bRats is allfired long, 'n' eight on Vin 
stretched in a straight line eendways makes a consid'- 
able piece aout 'f a mile 'n' a haaf. I 'd bate on them 
gals if it wa'n't that them fellers is naterally longer 
winded, as the gals '11 fijid aout by the time they git 
raound the stake *d' over agin the big ellum. I 'L go 
ye a quarter on the pahnts ^n the petticoats." 
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The fresh-water fisherman had expresseil the pre- 
vailing belief that the young ladies were overmatched. 
Still there were not wanting those who thought the 
advantage allowed the "Lantas," as they called the 
Corinna boat-crew, wa^ too great, aiid that it would be 
impossible for the " Quins " to make it np and go by 
them. 

The Algonquins rowed up and down a few times 
before the spectators. They appeared in perfect 
training, neither too fat nor too Hue, mettlesome as 
coItB, steady as draught-horses, deep-breathed as oxen, 
disciplined to work together as syui metrically as a sin* 
gle sculler pulls hiit pair of oars. The fisherman of- 
fered to make his quarter fifty cents. No takers. 

Five minutes parsed, and all eyes were strained to 
the south, looking for the Atalanta. A clump of trees 
hid the edge of the lake along which the Corinna's 
boat was stealing towards the starting-point. Prea- 
ently the long shell swept into view, with its blooming 
rowers, who, with theu- ample dresses, seemed to fill 
it almost as full as Raphael fills his skiff on tlie edge 
of the Lake of Galilee. But how steadily the Ata- 
lanta came on I — no rocking, no splashing, no appar- 
ent strain ; the bow oar turning to look ahead every 
now and then, and watching her course, which seemed 
to be straight as an arrow, the beat of the strokes as 
true and regidar as the pulse of the healthiest rower 
among them all. And if the sight of the other boat 
1 and its crew was beautiful, how lovely was the look of 
I this ! Eight young girls, — young ladies, for those 
[ who prefer that more digniiied and less attractive ex- 
)n, — all in the flush of youth, all in vigorous 
[ bealth ; every muscle taught its duty ; each rower 
I alert, not to be a tenth of a second out of time, or let 
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her oar dally with the water so as to lose an ounce of 
its propelling virtue ; every eye kindling with the hope 
of victory. Each of the boats was cheered as it came 
in sight, but the cheers for the Atalanta were naturally 
the loudest, as the gallantry of one 8ex and the clear, 
high voices of the other gave it life and vigor, 

" Take your places t ^' shouted the umpire, five mio- j 
utes before the half hour. The two boats felt their | 
way slowly and cautiously to their positions, which 
had been determined by careful measurement. After 
a little backing and filling they got into line, at the 
proper distance from each other, and sat motionless, 
their bodies bent forward, their arms outstretched, their 
oars in the water, waiting for the word. 

" Go I " shouted the umpire. 

Away sprang the Atalanta, and far behind her 
leaped the Algonqiun, her oars bending like so many 
long Indiau bows as their blades flashed through the 
water. 

"A stem chase is a long chase," especially when 
one craft is a great distance behind the other. It 
looked as if it would be impossible for the rear boat 
to overcome the odds against it. Of course the 
Algonquin kept gaining, but could it possibly gain 
enough? That was the question. As the boats got 
farther and farther away, it became more and more 
difficult to determine what change there was in tlie 
interval between tbem. But when they came 
rounding the stake it was easier to guess at the amount 
of space which had been gained. It was clear that 
something like half the distance, four lengths, as 
nearly as could l>e estimated, had been made up in ^ 
rowing the first three quarters of a mile. Could the 
Algonquins do a little better than this in the second < 




The boats Imtl turned tho stake, and were coming 
in rapidly. Eveiy minute the University boat vas 
getting nearer tlie other. 

'^ Go it, Quins I " shout^xl the students. 

" PuU away, L>antas ! " screamed the girla, who 
were crowding down to the edge of tlie water. 

Nearer, — nearer, — the rear boat is pressing the 
other more and more closely, — a few more stroheB, 
and they will be even, for there is but one length be- 
tween them, and thirty rods will carry them to tba 
line. It looks desperate for the Atalantaa. The bow 
oar of the Algonquin turns his head. He sees the lit- 
tle coxswain leaning forward at every stroke, as if her 
trivial weight were of such mighty consequence, — but 
a few ounces might turn the scale of victory. As he 
turned he got a glimpse of the stroke oar of the Ata- 
lanta. What a flash of loveliness it wasl Her face 
was like the reddest of June roses, with the heat and 
the strain and the passion of expected triumph. The 
upper button of her close-fitting flannel suit had stran- 
gled her as her bosom heaved with exertion, and it 
had given way before the fierce clutch she made at 
it. The bow oar was a staunch and steady rower, 
^ tmt be was human. The blade of his oar lingered in 

e water ; a little more and he would luive caught a 
f»b, and perhaps lost the race by his momentary be- 



'be boat, which seemed as if it had all the life and 

Tousness of a Derby three-year-old, felt the slight 

:, and all her men bent more vigorously to their 

The Atalantas saw the movement, and made a 

; to keep their lead and gain upon it if they 
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could. It was of DO use. Ttie strong arms of the 
young men were too mut^li for the young maidens ; 
only a few lengths remained to be rowed, and they 
would certainly pass the Atalauta before she could 
reach the line. 

The little coxswain saw that it was all up with the 
girls' crew if she could not save them by some strata 
^§po device. 

^^B " Dolns an virtuH qois in hoate requirat 7 " 

Bhe whispered to herself, — for The Terror remem- 
bered her Virgil as she did everything else she ever 
studied. As she stooped, she lifted the handkerchief 
at her feet, and took from it a Baming bouquet. 
" liook ! " she cried, and flung it just forward of the 
track of the Algonquin. The captain of the Univer- 
sity boat turned his head, and there was the lovely 
vision which had a moment before bewitched him. 
The owner of all that loveliness must, he thought, 
have flung the bouquet. It was a challenge: how 
could he be such a coward as to decline accepting it I 
He was sure he could win the race now, and he would 
sweep past the line in triumph with tlie great bunch 
of flowers at the stem of his boat, proud as Van 
Tromp in the British channel with the broom at his 
mast-head. 

He turned the boat's head a little by backing water. 
He came up with the floating flowers, and near enough 
to reach them. He stooped and snatched them up, 
with the loss perhaps of a second in all, — no more. 
He fell sure of his victory. 

How can one tell the story of the finish in cold- 
blooded preterites ? Are we not there ourselves ? Are 
r muscles straining with those of these sixteen 
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yotmg creatures, full of hot, fresh blood, their nerrea 
all tingling like so mauy tightrstrained harp-strings, 
all their life coneeDtrating itself in this passionate mo- 
ment of 6uprenie effort? No! We are seeing, not 
telling about what somebody else once saw! 

— The bow of the AJgunquiu passes the stem of 
the Atalantal 

— The bow of the Algonquin is on a level with the 
middle of the Atulanta ! 

— Three mort! lengths* rowing and the college crew 
will pass the girls I 

— " Harrali for the Quina ! " The Algonquin 
ranges up alongside of the Atalanta! 

" Through with her ! " shouts the captain of the 
Algonquin, 

" Now, girls 1 " shrieks the captain of the Atalanta. 

They near the line, every rower straining desper- 
ately, almost madly. 

— Crack goes the oar of the Atalanta's captain, 
and up flash its splintered fragments, as the st«m of 
her boat springs past the line, eighteen inches at least 
ahead of the Algonquin. 

Hooraw for the Lantas! Hooraw for the Girlsl 
Hooraw for the lustitoot I shout a hundred voices. 

" Hurrah for woman's righ*s and female suffrage ! "' 
pipes the small voice of The TciTor, and there is loud 
laughing and cheering all round. 

She had not studied her classical dictionary and hrr 
mythology for nothing. " I have paid off one old 
score," she said. " Set down my damask roses i^ainst 
the golden apples of Hippomenes ! " 

It was that one second lost in snatching up the bou- 
quet which gave the race to the Atalantas. 



^ 




THE WHITE CANOE. 

"While the two boats were racing, other boats with 
loo&ers^a in them were rowing or sailing in the 
neighborhood of the raoe-course. The ecene on the 
water was a gay one, for the young people in the boats 
were, many of them, acquainted with eadi other. 
There was a good deal of lively talk until the race he- 
came too exciting. Then many fell silent, until, as the 
boats neared the line, ami etill more as they crossed 
it, the shouts burst forth which showed how a cramp 
of attention finds its natural relief in a fit of convul- 
sive exclamation. 

But far away, on the other side of the lake, a birch- 
bark canoe was to be seen, in which sat a young man, 
who paddled it skilfully and swiftly. It was evident 
enough that he was watching the race intently, but 
the spectators could see little more than that One of 
tltem, however, who sat upon the stand, had a power- 
ful spy-glass, and could distinguish his motions very 
minutely and exactly. It was seen by this curious 
observer that the young man had an opera-glass with 
him, which be used a good deal at intervals. The 
spectator thought he kept it directed to the girls* 
boat, chiefly, if not exclusively. He thought also that 
the opera-glass was more particularly pointed towards 
the bow of the boat, and came to the natural conclu- 
■ion that the bow oar. Miss Eutbymia Tower, captain 
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of the Atalantas, " The Wonder " of the Cormna In- 
stitute, was the attraction which determined the direc- 
tion of the instrument. 

" Who is that in the canoe over there ? " asked the 
owner of the spy-glass. 

"That's just what we should like to know," an- 
swered the old landlord's vnie. "He and his man 
boarded with us when they first came, hut we could 
never find out anything^ about him only jnst his name 
and his ways of living. His name is Kirkwood, — 
Maurice Kirkwood, Esq., it used to oonie on his let- 
ters. As for his ways of living, he was the solitariest 
human being that I ever came across. His man car- 
ried his meals up to liim. He used to stay in his 
room pret^ much all day, but at night be would be 
6£f, walking, or riding on horseback, or paddling about 
in the lake, sometiniea till nigh tiiomtng. There's 
something very strange about that Mr. Kirkwood. 
But there don't seem to be any harm in him. Only 
nobody can guess what his business is. They got up 
a story about him at one time. What do you think? 
They said he was a counterfeiter ! And so they went 
one night to his room, when he was out, and that man 
of his was away too, and they carried keys, and. opened 
pretty much everything ; and they found — well, they 
found just nothing at all except writings and let- 
ters, — letters from places in America and in Eng- 
land, and some with Italian postmarks: that was all. 
Since that time the sheriff and his folks have let him 
alone and minded their own business. He was a gen- 
tleman, — anybody ought to have known that ; and 
anybody that knew about bis nice ways of living and 
behaving, and knew the kind of wear he had for his 
anderclothing, might have known it. I oould have 
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told tboae o£Bcers thst they had better not bother him. 
I know the ways of real gontlemen and real ladies, and 
I kDOH those fellows in store clothes that look a little 
too fine, — oatside. Wait till washing-day contes ! " 

The good lady had her own standards for testing 
bnmanity, and they were not wholly unworthy of con- 
sideration ; they were quite as much to be relied on aA 
the judgments of the travelling phrenologist, who sent 
his accomplice on before luni to study out the princi- 
pal personages in the village, and in the Ught of these 
revelations interpreted the bumps, with very little re- 
gard to Gall and Spurzheim, or any other anthoritiea, 

£ven with the small amount of information obtained 
by the search among his papers and effects, the gossips 
of the ^-illage had coostracted several distinct histories 
for the mysterious stranger. He was an agent of a 
great publishing bouse ; a leading conti-ibutor to sev- 
eral important periodicals ; the author of that anony- 
mously published novel which had made so mucli talk ; 
the poet of a large clothing establisbment ; a spy of 
the Italian, some said the Russian, some said the Bril^ 
ish. Government ; a proscribed refugee from some 
country where he had been plotting ; a school-master 
without a school, a minister without a pulpit, an actor 
without an engagement ; in short, there was no end to 
the perfectly senseless stories that were told about him, 
from that which made him out an escaped convict to 
the whispered suggestion that he was the eccentric 
heir to a great English title and estate. 

The one unqneationable fact was that of his extraor- 
dinary seclusion. Nobody in the village, no student 
in the University, knew his history. Ko yomig lady in 
the Corinna Institute had ever had a word from him. 
Sometimes, as the boats of the University or the InsU- 
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tute were returning at diisk, their rowers would see 
tlie eauoe ateallDg into the tthadaws as they drew neat 
it. SoiuetimOB on a moonlight night, when a, party of 
the young ladies were out upon the Ldte, they would 
8U0 tlie white eanoe gliding ghoat-Uke in the distance. 
And it had happened more than once that when a 
boat'a crow had been out with singers among them, 
whiltt tliey were iu the midst ol a song, the white canoe 
would suddcidy appear and rest upon the water, — not 
very near them, but within hearing distance, — and so 
reiiiaiu until tlie singing was over, when it would steal 
away and be lost sight of in some inlet or behind some 
jutting riH'k. 

Natunilly enough, there was intense cariosity about 
this young man. The landlady had told her story, 
which oxplaiuwl nothing. There was nobody to be 
quoationed about biiu except his ser^'ant, an Italian, 
whoM uaino was Paolo, but who to the viliage ww 
known as Mr. Pan). 

Mr. P»td would have aeeraed the eaaiest penos in 
tbo world hi wt>ru « secret out of. He waa good-na* 
turod, child4ike m » Heathen Chinee, taUrad freely 
with cv«>ryliodT ia roelt Eogtish as he had at connaDd, 
know all the liltk> people of the village, and was tot- 
hiwvd niund by thi-m partly from his petsonal attne- 
tMui for tbcoi. ami yxrtix Xvtautsv he was ^ to have a 
•tick of <«UHly ur a handful of peanuts or other d 

[ Ua hucary in hi* {xvkct for any of liis litUe fi ~ 
t vitk. He had that wfaolesaeM. happT ^ 
B in our arid coantiymeD,. — a ktok li 

1^ baiiaund pxwi<t whauv figs and oranges ripen i 

A kindly rttoMtt* to grow np in, a rd ig wa 
1 takra y."- - - - - * :^m jon a stanipeJ 
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anil a good pair of luoga iu it, an honeBt digestive ap- 
paratua, a lively temperument, a, cheerful acceptance 
of the place in life assigned to one by nature and cir- 
cumstance, — these are conditions under which life 
may be quite comfortable to endure, and certainly is 
very pleasant to contemplate. All these conditions 
were united in Paolo. He was the easiest, pleasant- 
est creature to talk with that one could ask for a com- 
panion. His Bouthei-u vivacity, his amusing English, 
his simplicity and openness, made him friends every- 
where. 

It seemed as if it would be a verj' simple matter to 
get the history of his master out of this guUeless and 
unsophisticated being. He had been tried by all the 
village experts. The rector had put a number of well- 
studied careless questions, which failed of their pur- 
pose. The old librarian of the town library had taken 
note of all the books he carried to his master, and 
asked about his studies and pursuits. Paolo found it 
hard to nnderstand his English, apparently, and an- 
swered in the most irrelevant way. The leading gos- 
sip of the village tried her skill in pumping him for 
information. It was all in vain. 

His master's way of life was peculiar, — in fact, ec- 
centric He had hired rooms iu an old-fashioned 
three-story house. He had two rooms in the second 
and third stories of this old wooden building : his study 
in the second, his sleeping-room in tho one above it. 
Paolo lived in the basement, where he had all the con- 
veniences for cooking, and played the part of chef for 
his master and himself. This was only a part of his 
duty, for he was a man-of -all- work, purveyor, steward, 
cLambermaid, — as universal in his services for one 
man as Pushee at the Anchor Tavern used to be for 
evwybody. 
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It 80 liappened that Paolo took a severe cold one 
winter's duy, and had such threatening symptoms that 
he asked the baker, when he called, to send the villaj 
physician to see him. In the course of his visit t 
doctor naturally mquired about the health of Faolon 
master. 

" Signor Kirkwood well, — molto bene," said PaokJ 

"Why does he keep out of sight as he does? 
asked the doctor. 

" He always so," replied Paolo, " Pno antipt 
Ha" 

Whether Paolo was off his guard with tlie doctor," 
whether he revealed it to hiin as to a father confessor, 
or whether he thought it time that the reason of his 
master's seclusion should be known, the doctor did not 
feci sure. At any rate, Paolo was not disposed to 
make any further revelations. C'tia antipatia, — an 
antipathy, — that was all the doctor learned. He 
thought the matter over, and the more he reflected the 
more he was puzzled. What could an antipathy be 
that made a young man a recluse ! Was it a dread of 
blue sky and open air, of the smell of flowers, or some 
electrical impression to which he was unnaturally sen- 
Bitive ? 

Dr. Dutts carried these questions home with him. 
Hia wife was a sensible, discreet woman, whom he 
could trust with many professional secrets. He told 
her of Paolo's revelation, and talked it over with her in 
the light of his esperienoe and her own ; for she had 
known some curious cases of constitutional likes and 
aversions. 

Mrs. Butts buried the information in the grave of 
her memory, where it lay for nearly a week. At the 
end of that time it emerged in a confidential whisper 
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to her favorite sister-in-law, a perfectly safe person. 
Twenty-four hours later the story was all over the vil- 
lage that Maurice Kirkwood was the subject of a 
strange, mysterioos, tmbeard-of antipathy to some- 
thing, — nobody knew what ; and the whole neighbor- 
hood naturally resolved itself into an unorganized com- 
niittee of investigation. 






THE TOtmO SOLTTABT. 

What ia a country vill^e without its mysterious 
? Few are now living who can remember 
the advent of the handsome young man who was the 
mystery of our great iiniveraity town " sixty years 
since," — long enough ago for a romance to grow out 
of a narrative, as Waverley may remind us. The 
writer of this narrative rememhers him well, and ia 
not sure that he has not told the strange story in 
some form or other to the last generation, or to the 
one before the last. No matter : if he has told it they 
have forgotten it, — that is, if they have ever read it j 
and whether they have or have not, the story is singu- 
lar enough to justify running the risk of repetition. 

This young man, with a curious name of Scandina- 
vian origin, appeared unheralded in the town, as it 
was then, of Cantahridge. He wanted employment, 
and soon found it in the shape of manual labor, which 
he undertook and performed cheerfully, fiat his 
whole appearance showed plainly enough that he was 
bred to occupations of a very different nature, if, in- 
deed, he bad been accustomed to any kind of toil for 
his living. Hia aspect was that of one of gentle birth. 
Ilis hands were not those of a laborer, and hia fea- 
tures were delicate and reSned, as well as of remark- 
able beautj'. Who he was, where ho came from, why 
he had oome to Cantabridge, was never clearly ex- 
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plained. He was alone, without frieoda, except among 
the acqumntances he had made in his new residence. 
If he had any curresputidents, they were not known to 
the neighborhood where he was living. But if he had 
neither friends nor correspondents, there was some 
reason for believing that he had enemies. Strange 
circamstanc«s 0(*uiTed which connected themselves 
with him in an ominous and unaccountable way. A 
threatening letter was slip])ed under the door of a 
house where he waa visiting, lie had a sudden attack 
of illness, which was thought to look very much like 
the effect of poison. At one time he disappeared, and 
was found wandering, bewildered, in a town many 
miles from that where he was residing. When ques- 
tioned how he came there, he told a coherent story 
that be had been got, under some pretext, or in some 
not incredible way, Into a boat, from which, at a cer- 
tain landing-place, he had escaped and fied for his 
life, which he believed was in danger from hia kid- 
nappers. 

Whoever Ms enemies may have been, — if they 
really existed, — he did not fall a victim to their plots^ 
so far as known to or remembered by this witness. 

Various interpretations were put upon hia story. 
Conjectures were as abundant as they were in the case 
of Kaspar Hanser. That he was of good family 
seemed probable ; that he was of distinguished birth, 
not impossible ; that he was the dangerous rival of a 
candidate for a greatly coveted position in one of the 
northern states of Kurope was a favorite speculation 
of some of the more romantic young persons. There 
was no dramatic ending to this story, — at least none 
8 remembered by the present writer. 

" He left a name," like the royal Swede, of whose 
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lineage he may have been for aught that the viDi^ 
people knew, but not a name at whith anybody " grew 
pale ; " for he had swindled no one, and broken no 
woman's heart with false vows. Poasibly some with- 
ered cheeks may flush faintly as they recall the hand- 
some young man who came before the Cantabridge 
maidens fully equipped for a hero of romance when 
the century was in its tirst quarter. 

The writer has been reminded of the handsome 
Swede by the incidents attending the advent of the 
unknown and interesting stranger who had made bia 
appearance at Arrowhead Village. 

It was a very insufficient and unsatisfactory reason 
to assign for the young man's solitary habits that he 
was the subject of an antipathy. For what do we un- 
derstand by that word ? When a young lady screams 
at the sight of a spider, we accept her explanation 
that she has a natural antipathy to the creature. 
When a person expresses n repugnance to some whole- 
some article of food, agreeable to most people, we are 
satisfied if he gives the same reason. And so of va- 
rious odors, which are pleasing to some persons and 
repulsive to others. We do not pretend to go behind 
the fact. It is an individual, and it may be a family, 
peouliarity. Even between different personalities there 
is an instinctive elective dislike as well as an elective 
affinity. We are not bound to give a reason why Dr. 
Fell is odious to us any more than the pnsoner who per- 
emptorily ehallengea a juryman is bound to say why he 
does it; it is enough that he** does not like his looks." 

There was nothing strange, then, that Maurioe 
Kirkwood should have his special antipathy ; a great 
many other people have odd likes and dislikes. But 
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it was a very curious thing that this antipathy should 
be alleged as the reason for his singular mode of life. 
All sorta of explanations were suggested, not one of 
tbem in the least satisfactory, but serving to keep the 
01010810- of inquirers active until they were superseded 
by a new theory. One story was that Maurice had a 
great fear of dogs. It grew at last to a connected 
narrative, in which a fright in cliildbood from a rabid 
mongrel was said to have given him such a sensitive- 
ness to tbe near presence of dogs that he was liable to 
convulsions if one came close to him. 

This bir'potbesis bad some plausibility. No other 
creature would be so likely to trouble a person who 
had an antipathy to it. Dogs are very apt to make 
the acquaintance of strangers, in a free and easy way. 
They are met with everywhere, — in one's daily walk, 
at the thresholds of the doors one enters, in the gen- 
tleman's library, on the rug of my lady's sitting-room 
and on the cushion of her carriage. It is true that 
there are few persons who have an instinctive repug- 
nance to this " fiiend of man, " But what if this so- 
called antipathy were only a fear, a terror, which bor- 
rowed the less unmanly name ? It was a fair question, 
if, indeed, the curiosi^ of the public had a right to 
ask any questions at all about a harmless individual 
who gave no offence, and seemed entitled to the right 
of choosing his way of living to suit himself, without 
being submitted to espionage. 

There was no positive evidence bearing on the point 
as yet. But one of the village people had a large 
Newfoundland dog, of a very sociable disposition, with 
which he determined to test the question. He watched 
for the time when Maurice should leave his house for 
the woods or the lalce, and started with his dog to meet 
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him. Tbe anitnal walked up to the stranger !□ a very 
sociable faahion, aad began making his acquaiotance, 
after the usual manner of well-bred dogs ; that is, with 
the courtesies and blaudisbments by which the canine 
Chesterfield is distinguished from the ill-conditioned 
cur. Maurice patted him in a friendly way, and spoke 
to him as one who was used to the fellowship of such 
companions. That idle question and foolish story 
were disposed of, therefore, and some other solution 
must be found, tf possible. 

A much more common antipathy is that which is 
entertained with regard to cats. This has never been 
explained. It is not mere aversion to the look of the 
oreature, or to any sensible quality known to the com- 
mon observer. The cat is pleasing in aspect, graceful 
in movement, nice in personal habits, and of amiable 
disposition. No cause of offence is obvious, and yet 
there are many pernons who cannot abide the presence 
of the most innocent little kitten. They can tell, in 
Borne mysterious way, that there is a cat in the room 
when they can neither see nor hear the creature. 
Whether it is an electrical or quasi -magnetic phe- 
nomenon, or whatever it may be, of the fact of this 
strange influence there are too many well-authenticated 
instances to allow its being questioned. But suppose 
Maurice Kirkwood to be the subject of this antipathy 
in its extremest degree, it would in no manner account 
for tlie isolation to wliich he had condemned himself. 
He might shun the firesides of the old women whose 
tabbies were purring by their footstools, but these 
ffortliy dainea do not make up the whole population. 

These two .antipathies having been disposed of, a 

i new suggestion was started, and waa talked over with 

n curious sort of half belief, very much as ghost stories 
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are told in a circle of moderately instmcted and in- 
quiring persons. This was that Maurice was endowed 
with the unenviable gift of the evil eye. He was 
in frequent communication with Italy, as his letters 
showed, and bad recently been residing in that coun- 
try, as was learned from Paolo. Now everybody knows 
that the evil eye is not rarely met with in Italy, Every- 
body who has ever read Mr. Story's " Roba di Roma " 
knows what a terrible power it is which the owner of 
the evil eye exercises. It can blight and destroy what- 
ever it falls upon. No person s life or limb is safe if 
Ibejettatura, the withering glance of the deadly organ, 
falls upou him. It must be observed that this malign 
effect may follow a look from the holiest personages, — 
that is, if we may assume that a monk is such as a 
matter of course. Certainly we have a right to tiLke 
it for granted that the late Pope, Pius Nintli, was an 
eminently holy man, and yet be had the name of dis- 
pensing the mystic and dreaded jettatura as well as 
his blessing. U Maurice Kirkwood oarried that de- 
structive influence, so that his clear blue eyes were 
more to be feared than the fascinations of the dead- 
liest serpent, it could easily l>e understood why he kept 
his look away from all around him whom he feared 
he might harm. 

No sensilile person in Arrowhead Village really be- 
lieved in the evil eye, but it served the purpose of a 
temporary hypothesis, as do many suppositions which 
we take as a nucleus for our observations without put^ 
ting any real confidence in them. It was just suited to 
the romantic notions of the more flighty persons in 
the village, who had meddled more or less with Spirit- 
ualism, and were ready for any new fancy, if it were 
only wild enough. 
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iliaritf dicl^H 



Hw ridJk of the yonog stniiger's peonliaritf 
not MMB lik^ to find an; very speedy aolntion. 
Every iww mggestuHi farnisbed talk for the gossips of 
the village and the babble of the man; tongues in the 
two educational institutions. Naturally, the discussion 
was liveliest auioog the young ladies. Here is an ex- 
tract from a letter of one of these young ladies, who, 
having received at her birth the ever-pleasing Tiame 
of Mary, saw fit to have herwlf called Mollie in the 
catalogue and in her letters. The old postmaster of 
tho town to which lier letter was directed took it Up 
to stamp, and read oo the envelope the direction to 
" Miss Lulu Pinrow," He brought the stamp down 
with a vicious emphasis, coming very near blotting out 
the nursery name, instead of cancelling the postage- 
stump. " Lulu ! " he exclaimed. " I should like to 
know if that great strapping girl isn't out of her 
cradle yet I I suppose Miss Louisa will think that 
belongs to her, but I saw her christened and I beard 
the name the minister gave her, and it was n't 'Lulu,* 
or any such baby nonsense." And so saying, he gave 
it a fliug to the box marked P, as if it burned his 
Bngers. Wliy a grown-up young woman allowed her. 
self to be cheapened in the way so many of them do 
by t)i» use of names which become them as well as the 
frock of a ten-year.old schoolgirl would become a 
graduate of the Corinna Institute, the old postmaater 
could not guess. He was a queer old man. 

Tho letter thus scornfully treated runs over with k 
young girl's written loquacity ; — 

"Oh, Lulu, there is such a sensation as you never 
saw ur heard of ' in all your bom days,' as mamma 
use<l to Ray. He lias been at the village for some 
timet l^ut lately we have had — oh, the weirdest etoriet 
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about him ! ' The Mysterious Stran^r is tlie name 
some give hinu but we girls call Lini the Siichem, be- 
CAUse he paddles about in an Indian canoe. If I 
should tell you al/ the things that are said about him 
I should use up all my paper (ere times over. He has 
□pver made a visit to the Institute, and none of the 
girls have ever spoken to him, but the people at the 
village say be is vttn/, very handsome. We are dying 
to get a look at him, of course — though there is a 
horrid story about him — that ho lias the evil eye — 
did you ever hear about the evU eye? If a person 
who is bom with it looks at you, you die, or something 
happens — awfid — is n't it ? 

'■ The reotor aaya he necer goes to churck, but then 
you know a good many of the people that pass the 
summer at the village never do — they think their 
religion must have vacations — that *s what IVe 
heard they say — vacations, just like other hard work 
— it ought not to be hard work, I 'm sure, but I sup- 
pose they feel so about it. Should you feel afraid 
to have him look at you? Some of the girls say 
they would n't have him for the whole world, but / 
should n't mind it — especially if I had on my eye- 
glasses. Do you suppose if there is anything in the 
evil eye it would go through glass ? I don't believe it. 
Do you think blue eye-glasses would be better than 
common ones? Don't laugh at me — they tell such 
weird stories! The Terror — Lurida Vincent, you 
know — makes fun of all they say about it, but then 
she ' knows everything and does n't believe anything,' 
the girls say — Well, I should be aufuily scared, I 
know, if anybody that had the evil eye should looK at 
rae — but — oh, I don't know — but if it was a young 
- aad if he was very — very good-looking — I 
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think — perhaps I would run the risk — but don't tell 
anybody I said any such horrid thing — and bum thin 
letter right vp —r there 's a dear good girL" 

Jt is to be hoped that no reader will doubt the 
genuineness of thia letter. There are not quite eo 
many " awfuls " and " awfullys " as one expects to find 
in young ladies' letters, but there are two " weirda," 
which may be considered a fair allowance. How it 
happened that " jolly " did not show itself can hardly 
be accounted for ; no doubt it turns up two or three 
times at least in the postscript. 

Here b an extract from another letter. This was 
from one of the students of Stoughton University to 
a friend whose name aa it was written on the envelope 
was Mr. Frank May&eld. The old postmaster who 
found fault with Miss " Lulu's " designation would 
probably have quarrelled with this address, if it had 
come under bis eye. " Frank " is a very pretty, pleas- 
ant-sounding name, and it ia not strange that many 
persons use it in common conversation all their days 
when speaking of a friend. Were they really chris- 
tened by that name, any of these numerous Franks? 
Perhaps they were, and if so there is nothing to be 
said. But if not, was the baptismal name Francis or 
Franklin ? The mind is apt to fasten in a very per- 
verse and unpleasant way upon this question, which 
too often there is no possible way of settling. One 
might hope, if he outlived tlie bearer of the appella- 
tion, to get at the fact ; but since even gravestones 
have learned to use tlie names belonging to childhood 
and infancy in their solemn record, the generation 
which docks its Christian names in such an un-Chris- 
tian way will bequeath whole churchyards full of rid- 
dles to poeterity. How it will puzzle and distress the 
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borians and antiquarians of a coming generation td'fl 
settle wbat waa the real name of Dan and Bert and 1 
" Biliy," which last is legible on a white marble slab, i 
raised in memory of a grown person, in a certmn I 
buriaJ-ground in a town in Essex County, Massacho- 1 
setts! 

But in tlie mean time we are forgetting the letter J 
directed to Mr. Frank Mayfield. 

" Deae Frank. — Hooray ! Hurrah ! Rah 1 
" I have made the acquaintance of ' The MysterionB 
Strajiger ' ! It happened by a queer sort of accident, 
which came pretty near relieving you of the duty of 
replying to this letter. I was out in my little boat, 
which carries a sail too big for her, as I know and 
ought to have remembered. One of those fitful flaws 
of wind to which the lake is bo liable struck the sail 
suddenly, and over went my boat. My feet got tan- 
gled in the sheet somehow, and I could not get free. 
I had hard work to keep my head above water, and I 
stmggled desperately to escape from my toils ; for i£ 
the boat were to go down I should be dragged down 
with her. I thought of a good many things in the 
course of some four or five minutes, I can tell you, 
and I got a lesson about time better than anjlhing 
Kant and all the rest of them have to say of it. 
After I had been there about an ordinary lifetime, I 
saw a white canoe making toward me, and I knew 
that our shy yotmg gentleman was coming to help me, 
and that we shoidd become acquainted without an in- 
troduction. So it waa, sure enough. He saw what 
the trouble was, managed to disentangle my feet with- 
out drowning me in the process or upsetting his little 
flimsy craft, and, as I was somewhat tired with my 
etruggle, took me in tow and carried me to the land- 




iog where fae kppt bis canoe. I can't say that there h 
anything odd about his mannen) or his way of talk. 
I judge him to be a native of one of our Northern 
States, — perha[>B a New Englander. He has lived 
abroad during some partM of his life. He is not an 
artist, as it wa.s at one tirne thought he might be. He 
is a good-looking fellow, well devflo]>ed, manly in ap- 
pearance, with nothing to excite special remark unleM 
it be a certain look of anxiety or apprehension which 
comes over him from time to time. Yon remember 
our old friend Squire B., whose companiou was killed 
by lightning when he was standing close to him. You 
know the look he had whenever anything like a thun- 
dercloud cajikc u]) in the sky. Well, I should say 
there was a look like that came over this Maurice 
Kirkwood's face every now and then. I noticed that 
he looked round once or twice as if to see whether 
some object or other was in sight There was a little 
rustling in the grass as if of footsteps, and this look 
came over his features. A rabbit rui by us, and I 
watched to see if he showed any sign of that antipa- 
thy we have lieard so much of, but he seemed to be 
pleased watching the creature. 

" If you ask me what my opinion is about this 

Maurice Kirkwood, I tbink ho is eccentric in his habit 

I of life, but not what they call a ' crank ' exactly. He 

I talked well enough about such matters as we spoke 

I of, — the lake, the scenery in general, the climate. 

I I asked him to come over and take a look at the col- 
I iege. He did n't promise, but I shoulil not be sur- 
ftprised if I should get him over there some day. I 

wked him why he did n't go to the Pansophian meet- 
ngs. He did n't give any reason, but he shook his 
i in a very peculiar way, as much as to say that it 
I impossible. 
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'* On the whole, I think it is nothing more than the 
same feeling of dread of humaa soL'iety, or dislike for 
il, which under the name of religion used to drive 
men into eaves and deserts. Wiiat a pity that Prot- 
estantism does not make special provision for all the 
freaks of individual character 1 If we had a little 
more faith and a few more caverns, or convenient 
!U^«8 for making tliem, we should have hermits in 
e holes as thick as woodchucks or prairie dogs. I 
tould like to know if you never had the feeling, 
■ Oh, that the desert were m; dwelliug-piace '. ' 
I know what your answer will be, of course. You will 
• Certainly, 

" With one fair apirit for my miiiister ; " ' 
1 1 mean alone, — all alone. Don't you ever feel as 
I you should like to have been a pillar-satnt iu the 
Uys when faith was as strong as lye (spelt with a ^), 
istead of being as weak as dish-wat«r? (Jerry is 
toking over my shoulder, and says this pun is too bad 
to send, and a disgrace to the University — but never 
mind.) /often feel as if I shotdd like to roost on a 
pillar a hundred feet high, — yes, and have it soaped 
from top to bottom. Would n"t it be fun to look down 
at the bores and the duns ? Let us get up a pillar- 
roosters' association. (Jerry — still looking over — "■ 
Bays there is an absurd contradiction iu the idea.) H 
" What a matter^f-fact idiot Jerry is ! fl 

"How do you like looking over, Mr, Inspector- 
leral ? " 

The reader will not get much information out of 

lis lively young fellow's letter, but he may get a lit- 

It is Boraethiug to know that the mysterious 
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resident of Arrowliead Village did not look nor talk 
like a crazy person ; that he was of agreeable aspect 
and address, Lelpful when occasion offered, and had 
nothing about him, so far as jet appeared, to prevent 
his being an acceptable member of society. 

Of course the people in the village could never be 
contented without learning everything tliere was to be 
learned about their visitor. All the city papers were 
examined for advertisements. If a cashier had ab- 
sconded, if a broker had disappeared, if a railroad 
president was missing, some of the old stories woold 
wake np and get a fresh currency, until some new cir- 
oumstance gave rise to a new hypothesis. Unconscioua 
of all these inquiries and fictions, Maurice Kirkwood 
lived on in his inoffensive and unexplained solitude, 
and seemed likely to remain an unsolved enigma. The 
" Sachem " of the boating girls became the " Sphinx " 
of the village ramblers, and it was agreed on all hands 
that Egypt did not hold any hieroglyphics harder to 
make out than the meaning of this young man's odd 
way of living. 
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It was a curious, if it was not a suspicious, eirciim- 
stance that a young man, seemingly in good health, of 
comely aspect, looking as if made for companionship, 
shonld keep himself apart from all the world around 
him in a place where there was a general feeling of 
good neighborhood and a pleasant social atmosphere. 
The Public Library was a centi-al point which brought 
people together. The Pansophian Society did a great 
deal to make them acquainted with each other, for 
many of the meetings were open to outside visitors, 
and the subjects discussed in the meetings furnished 
the material for converaatiou in their intervals. A 
card of iniHtation had been sent by the Secretary to 
^laurice, in answer to which Paolo carried back a po- 
lite note of regret. The paper had a narrow rim of 
black, implying apparently some loss of relative or 
friendi but not any very recent and crushing bereave- 
ment This refusal to come to the meetings of the 
society was only what was expected. It was proper to 
ask him, but his declining the invitation showed that 
he did not wish for attentions or courtesies. There 
nothing further to be done to bring him out of hil 
shell, and seemingly nothing more to be learned about 
him at present. 

In this state of things it was natural that all whick 
\ been previously gathered by the few who had seen 
■ blown anytliing of him should be worked over 
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again. When there is no new ore to be dug. the old 
refuse heaps are looked over for what may still be 
found in them. The Inndh)rd of the Anchor Tavern, 
now the bead of the tHiarding-house, talked about 
Maurice, aa everybody in the village did at one time 
or another. He bad not much to say, but he added a 
tact or two. 

The yonng gentleman waa good pay, — so they all 
said. Sometimes he paid in gold ; souetimea in fresh 
bills, just out of the bank. He trusted his man, Mr. 
Paul, with the money to jiay his bills. He knew some- 
thing about horses ; he showed that by the way he 
handled that colt, — the one that threw the hostler and 
broke his coUar-bone. " Mr. Paul come down to the 
stable. ' Let me see that colt you all 'fraid of,' says 
he. ' My master, he ride any boss,' eays PauL ' You 
saddle him,' says lie ; iind so they did, and Paul, ho 
led that colt — the kickinest and ugliest young beast 
you ever see in your life — up to the place where his 
master, as ho calls him, and he lives. What does 
that Kirkwood do but clap on a couple of long spurs 
and jump on to that colt's back, and off the beast 
goes, tail up, heels flying, standing up on end, trying 
all sorts of cajwrs, and at last going it full run for a 
oouple of miles, till he 'd got about enough of it. That 
colt went off as force as a wild-cat, and come back as 
quiet as a cosset lamb. A man that pays his bills 
reglar, in good money, and knows how to handle a 
boss is three quarters of a gentleman, if he is n't a 
whole one, — and most likely he is a whole one," 

So spake the patriarch of the Anchor Tavern. Hia 
wife had already given her favoraltle opinion of her 
former guest Slie now added something to her de- 
scription as a sequel to her husband's remarks. 
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" I call him," she said, " about as likely a younj 
?er I clapped my eyes on. 
slighter than 1 like to see a young man of his age ; if 
he was my sun, 1 should like to see liim a little more 
fleshy. I don't believe he weighs more than a hun- 
dred and tbirty or forty pounds. Did y" ever look at 
those eyes of his, M'randy? Jnat aa blue as snoeory 
flowers. 1 do like thone light- complected young fel- 
lows, with their fresh cheeks and their curly hair; 
somehow, curly hair doos set off anybody's face. He 
is n't any foreigner, for all that he talks Italian with 
that Mr. Paul that 's his help. He looks just like our 
kind of folks, — the college kind, that 'a brought up 
among books, and is handling 'em, and reading of 'em, 
and making of 'em, as like as not, all their liv 
that you say about his riding the m:id oolt is just wl 
1 should think he was up to, for he 's as spry as 
squirrel ; you ought to see him go over that fence, as I 
did once. I don't believe there 's any harm in that 
young gentleman, — I don't care what people aay. I 
suppose he likes this place just as other people like it, 
and cAres more for walking in the woods and paddling 
about in the water than he doos fur company ; and if 
he doos, whose business is it, I should like to know ? " 
The thinl of the speakers was Miranda, who had 

way of judging people. 
I never see him but two or three times," Miranda 

I should like to have waited on him, and got 
oh&nce to look stiddy at htm when he was eatin' his 
▼ittlcs. That 's the time to watch folks, when their 
jaws get a-goin' and their eyes are on what 's afore "em. 
Po you remember that chap the sheriff come and took 
away when we hep' tahvem ? Eleven year ago it wi 
come nex' Thanksgivin' time. A mighty grand 
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tlemaji from the City he set up for. I watched him, 
an<l I watched him. Saya I, I don't believe you 're no 
gentleuian, says I. He eat with his knife, and that 
ain't the way city folks eata. Every time I handed 
him anything I looked closeter and idoseter. Them 
whiskers never growed oa them cheeks, says I to my- 
self. Them 's paper collars, says I. That dinmn in 
your shirt-front hain't got no life to it, says I. I 
don't believe it 's nothin' more 'n a bit o' winderglass. 
So says I to Pushee, ' You jes' step out and get the 
sheriff to come in and take a look at that chap.' I 
knowed he was after a fellah. He come right in, an' 
he goes up to the chap. ' Why, Bill,' says he, ' I 'm 
mighty glad to see yer. We Ve had the hole in the 
wall you got out of mended, and I want your company 
to come and look at the old place,' Eaya he, and he 
pulls out a couple of hajidcuffs and has 'em on bis 
wnsta in less tlian no time, an' off they goes together 1 
I know one thing about tliat yoimg gentleman, any- 
how, — there ain't no better judge of what 'a good eat- 
in' than he is. I cooked him some niaccaroni myself 
one day, and he sends word to me by that Mr. Paul, 
' Toll Miss Miranda,' saya he, ' that the Pope o' Rome 
don't have no bettor cooked maccaroni than what she 
sent up to me yesterday.' says he. I don' know 
much about the Pope o' Rome except that he 's a Ro- 
man Catholic, and I don' know who cooks for him, 
whether it 's a man or a woman ; but when it comes to 
a dish o' maccaroni, I ain't afeard of their shefa, as 
they call 'em, — them he-cooks that can't serve up a 
cold potater without callin' it by some name nobody 
can say after 'em. But this gentleman knows good 
oookin', and that's as good a sign of a gentleman as I 
want to tell 'em by." 



flXTLL AT PAOLT, 

The boose in whicli Maurice Ktrkwood ha^ taken 
np his abode was not a very inviting one. It was old, 
and had been left in a somewhat dilapidated and dis- 
orderly condition by the tenants who had lived in the 
part which Maurice now occupied. They had piled 
their packing-boxes in the cellar, with broken chairs, 
broken china, and other honseliold wrecks, A cracked 
mirror lay on an old straw mattress, the contents of 
which were airing themselves through wide rips and 
rents. A lame clothes-horse was saddled with an old 
rug fringed with a ragged border, out of which all the 
colors had been completely trodden. No woman would 
have gone into a house in such a condition. But the 
young man did not trouble himself much about such 
matters, and was satisfied when the rooms which were 
to be ooenpied by himself and his servant were made 
decent and tolerably comfortable. During the fine 
season all this was not of much consequence, and if 
Maurice made up his mind to stay through the winter 
he would Iiave his choice among many more eligible 
places. 

The Bunimer vacation of the Corinna Institute had 
now arrived, and the young ladies had scattered to 
their homes. Among the graduates of the year were 
Mies Eutbymia Tower and Miss Lurida Vincent, who 
had now returned to their homes in Arrowhead Vil- 
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lage- They were both glad to rest after the long final 
examinations and the exercises of the closing day, in 
T^hich ea4.-h of them had borne a conspicuous part It 
was a pleasant life they led in the village, which was 
lively enough at thia season. Walking, riding, driv- 
ing, boating, visits to the Library, meetings of the 
Pansophian Society, hops, and picnics made the time 
pass very cheei'fully, and soon showed tlieir restoring 
infiuenccs. The Terror's large ey^a did not wear the 
dnil, glazcil look by which they had too often betrayed 
the after effects of over-excitement of the strong and 
active brain behind them. The Wonder gained a 
fresher bloom, and looked full enough of life to radiate 
vitality into a statue of ice. They had a boat of their 
own, in which they passed many delightful hoars on 
the lake, rowing, drifting, reading, telling of what had 
been, dreaming of what might be. 

The Library was one of the chief centres of the 
fixe<l population, and visited often by sti-angers. The 
old Librarian was a peculiar character, as these offl- 
ciaU are apt to be. They have a curious kind of 
knowledge, sometimes immense in its way. They 
know the backs of books, their title-pages, their popu- 
larity or want of it, the class of readers who call 
for particular works, the value of different editions, 
and a good deal besides. Their minds catch up hints 
from alt manner of works on all kinds of suhjeots. 
They will give a visitor a fact and a reference which 
they are surprisetl to find they i-emember and which 
the visitor might have hunted for a year. Every good 
librarian, every private book-owner, who has grown 
into his library, finds he has a bunch of nerves going 
to every bookcase, a branch to every shelf, and a, twig 
to every book. These nerves get very sensitive in olijL. 
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librarians, sometinies, and thej <Io not like to hare I 
volume meddled with aaj more than they would 11 
to have their naked eyes haadled. They come to feel 
at last that the books of a great collection are a part, 
not merely of their own pi-operty, though they are only 
the agents for their distribution, but that they are, as 1 
it were, outlying portiona of their own organization. I 
The old Librarian was getting a miserly feeling about 
AU books, as he called them. Fortunately, he had a 
young lady for his assistant, who was never so happy 
as when she could 6nd the work any visitor wanted 
and put it in his hands, — or her hands, for there were 
more readers among the wives and daughters, and 
especially among the aunts, than there were among 
their male relatives. The old Librarian knew the 
books, but the books seemed to know the yoi 
ant ; ao it looked, at least, to the impatient young peo- . 
pie who wanted their services. 

Maurice bad a good many volmnes of hia own, — %M 
great many, according to Paolo's account ; but Paolo's ' 
ideas were limited, and a few well-fille<l shelves seemed 
a very large collection to liim. His master frequently 
sent him to the Public Library for books, which some- 
what enlarged bb notions ; still, the Signer was a 
very learned man, he was certain, and some of hia 
white books (bound in vellum and richly gilt) were 
more splendid, according to Paolo, than anything in i 
the Library. 

There was no little curiosity to know what were the 
books that Maurice was in the habit of taking out, 
and the Librarian's record was carefully searclied by 
some of the more inquisitive investigators. The list 
proved to he a long and varied one. It would imply i 
a considerable knowledge of mo<leni languages and of 1 
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the classics; a liking for matbematics and physics, 
especially all that related to electricity and magnet- 
ism ; a fancy far the occult sciences, if there is any 
propriety in coupling these words ; and a whim for 
odd and obsolete Uterattirc, like the Partbenologia of ] 
Fortuniua Licetus, the quaint treatise " De Stemiita- ! 
tione," books about alchemy, and witchcraft, appari- 
tions, and modem works relating to Spiritualism. 
With these were the titles of novels and now and then 
of books of poems ; but it may be takeu for granted 
that Ilia own shelves held the works he was most fre- I 
quently in the habit of reading or consulting. Nok 1 
much was to be made out of this beyoud the fact oiA 
wide scholarship, — more or less deep it might be, bub 1 
at auy rate implying no small mental activity ; for ba ' 
appeared to read very rapidly, at any rate exchanged 
the books be had taken out for new ones very fre- 
quently. To judge by his reading, he was a man of 
letters. But so wide-reacting a man of letters must 
have an object, a literary purpose in all probability. 
Why should not he be writing a novel ? Not a novel 
of society, assuredly, for a herniit is not the person to 
report the talk and manners of a world which he has 
nothing to do with. Novelists and lawyers understand 
the art of " cramming " better than any other persons 
in the world. M'hy should not this young man be 
working up the picturesque in this romantic region to 
serve as a background for some story with magic, per- 
hajis, and niystici.im, and hints borrowed from science, 
and all sorts of out-of-the-way knowledge which his 
odd and mi.scellnneous selection of books furnished 
him? That might be, or possibly he was only ready- 
ing for amusement. Who could say? 

The funds of tbe Public Library of Arrowhead Vil> I 
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lags allowed the managers to purchase many books 
oat of the common range of reading. The two learned 
people oi the village were the rector and the doctor. 
These two worthies kept up the old controversy be- 
tween the professioQS, which grows out of the fact 
that one studies nature from below upwards, and the 
other from above downwards. The rector maintained 
Uiat phj'sieians coutracted a squiot which turns tiie'tr 
eyes inwardly, while the muscles which roll their eyes 
upward become palsied. The doctor retorted that 
theological students developed a tlilrd eyelid, — the 
nictitating membrane, which is so well known in birds, 
and which serves to shut out, not all light, but all the 
light they do not want. Tlieir little skirmishes did 
not prevent thetr being very good friends, who had a 
common interest in many things and many |>ersons. 
Both were on the committee which had the care of the 
Xdbrsry and attended to the purchase of books. Each 
vras scholar enough to know the wants of scholars, and 
disposed to trust the judgment of tlie other as to what 
books should be purchased. Cousequeutly, the clergy- 
mac secured the addition to the Library of a good 
many old theological works which the physician would 
have called brimstone divinity, and held to be just the 
thing to kindle fires with, — good books still for those 
who know how to use them, oftentimes as awful exam- 
plea of the extreme of disorganization the whole moral 
system may undergo when a barbarous belief has 
strangled the natural human instincts. The physician, 
in the mean time, acquired for the collection some of 
diose medical works where one may find recorded 
various rare and almost incredible cases, which may 
not have their like for a whole century, and then re- 
peat themselves, so as to give a uew lease of credibility 
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to stories which had come to be looked upon as {^ 
blea. 

Both the clei^yinan and the physiciaQ took a very 
natural interest in the young man who had come to 
reside in their neighborhood for the present, perha]» 
for a long period. The rector would have been glad 
to see him at church. Ue would have liked more es- 
pecially to have had him hear his sermon on the Da- 
ties of Young Men to Society. The doctor, mean- 
while, was meditating on the duties of nociety to young 
men, and wishing that he could gain the young man's 
confidence, so as to help him out of any false habit of 
mind or any delusion to which he might be subject, if 
he had the power of being useful to bim. 

Dr. Butts was the leading medical practitioner, not 
only of Arrowhead Village, but of all the surrounding 
region. He was an excellent specimen of the country 
doctor, self-reliant, self-sac ri Being, working a great 
deal harder fur his living than most of those who call 
themselves the laboring classes, — as if none bnt those 
whose hands were hardened by the use of farming or 
mechanical implements had any work to do. He bad 
that sagacity without which learning is a mere in- 
cumbrance, and he had also a fair share of that learn- 
ing without which SE^vity is like a traveller with a 
good horse, but who cannot read the directions on the 
guideboards. He was not a man to be taken in by 
names. He well know that oftentimes very innocent- 
sounding words mean very grave disorders; tliat all 
degrees of disease and disorder are frequently con- 
founded under the same term ; that " run down " may 
stand for a fatigue of mind or body from which a week 
or a month of rest will completely restore the over- 
worked patient, or an advanced stage of a mortal ill- 
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ness; that "aeedy" may signify the morDing's state 
of feeling, after an evening's over-indulgence, which 
calls for a glass of sotla-water and a cup of coffee, or 
a dangerous malady which will pack off the subject of 
it, at the shortest notice, to the south of France. He 
knew too well that what is spoken lightly of as a 
" D«rvou9 disturbance " may imply that the whole ma- 
chinery of life is in a deranged condition, and that 
every individual organ would groan aloud if it had 
any other language than the terrible inarticulate one 
of pain by which to communicate with the c 



When, therefore, Dr. Butts heard the word aiUi- 
patia he did not smile, and say to himself tliat this 
was an idle whim, a foolish fancy, which the young 
man had got into his ixead. Neither was he satisticd 
to set down everything to the a^'count of insanity, 
plausible as tliat supposition might seem. Ue was 
prepared to believe in some exceptional, perhaps 
anomalous, form of exaggerated sensibility, relating 
to what class of objects he could not at present con- 
jecture, but which was as vital to the subject of it as 
the insulating arrangement to a piece of electrical ma- 
chinery. With this feeling he began to look into the 
history of antipathies as recorded in all the books and 
journals on which he could lay his hands. 



The holder of the Portfolio asks leave to close it 
for a brief interval. He wishes to say a few words to 
his readers, before offeriug them some verses which 
have no connection with the narrative now in prog- 
ress. 
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If one conld have before liim a set of photo^raplis 
taken annually, representing the same person aa he or 
she appeared tor thirty or forty or fifty years, it would 
he interesting to watch the gradual changes of aspect 
from the age of twenty, or even of thirty or forty, to 
that of threescore and ten. The face might be an un- 
interesting one ; still, as sharing the inevitable changes 
wrought by time, it would be worth looking at ss it 
pasned through the curve of life, — the vital parabola, 
which betrays itself in the symbolic changes of the 
features. An inscrijitlon is the same thing, whether 
we read it on slate-stone, or granite, or marble. To 
watch the lights and shades, the reliefs and hol- 
lows, of a countenance through a lifetime, or a largo 
part of it, hy the aid of a continuous series of pho- 
tographs would not only be curious ; it would teach 
us much more about the laws of physiognomy than 
we could get from casual and unconnected observa- 
tions. 

The same kind of interest, without any assumptioD 
of merit to be found in them, I would claim for a 
series of annual poems, beginning in middle life and 
continued to what many of my correspondents are 
pleased to remind me — as if I required to have the 
fact brought to my knowledge — is no longer youth. 
Here is the latest of a series of aunual poems read 
during the last thirty-four years. There seems to 
have been one interruption, hut there may have been 
other poems not recorded or remembered. This, the 
latest poem of the scries, was listened to by the scanty 
remnant of what was a la^;e and brilliant circle of 
classmates and friends when the first of the long se- 
ries was read before them, then in the flush of ardent 
manhood : — 
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THE OLD SONG. 

The minslrcl of the classic tny 

Ol love aiid wine who sings 
Still found the fingers ruu astraj* 

That touched the rebel strings. 

Of CRdmaa be would fain have aoug', 

Of Atreus and his line ; 
But all the jocund echoes rung 

With songs of love and wine. 

Ah, brothers 1 I would fain have cui{^t 

Some fresher fancy's gleam ; 
H; truant accents find, unsought. 

The old familiar theme- 
Lore, Love I but not the sportive child 

With gbaft and twanging bow, 
Whose random arrows drove ns wild 

Some threescore years ago ; 

Kot Elros, with his jojoas laugh. 

The urchin blind and bare. 
But Love, with spectacles and staff. 

And scanty, silvered hair. 

Our heads with frosted locks are white, 
Our nwfs are thatched with snow, 

But red, in chilling winter's spite. 
Our bearta and hearthstones glow. 

Our old acquaintance, Time, drops in, 
And whUo the running sands 

Their golden thread unheeded spin. 
He warms his frozen hands. 

Stay, winged hours, too swift, too sweet, 

And waft this ineaaoge o'er 
To «U we miss, from all we meet 

On life's £a«t-flrHiiibIia|; shore : 
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Say that to old affection true 
We hog the narrowing chain 

That binda our hearts, — alas, how few 
The links that yet remain I 

The fatal touch awaits them all 
That turns the rocks to dust; 

From year to year they break and fidl| — 
They break, but neyer rust. 

Say if one note of happier strain 
This worn-out harp afford, ~- 

One throb that trembles, not in yain, — 
Their memory lent its chord. 

Say that when Fancy dosed her wings 
And Ftosion quenched his fire, 

LoYC, Love, still echoed from the strings 
As from Anacreon's lyre I 

Janwxry 8, 1885. 



A RECORD OF ANTIPATHIES. 

Ik tliinking the whole matter over. Dr. Butts felt 
oonvinced tliKt, witii care and patience and watching 
his opportunity, he should get at the gecret, whi<^'h so 
far had yielded nothing but a single word. It might 
be aeked why he was so anxioas to learn what, from all 
appearances, the young stranger was unwilling to ex- 
plain. He may have been to aome extent infected by 
the general cnrioeity of the persons around him, in 
which good Mrs. Butts shared, and which she had 
helped to intensify by revealing the word dropped by 
Paolo. But this was not really his chief motive. He 
oould not look upon this young man, living a life of 
oowbolesome solitude, without a natural desire to do 
all that his science and his knowledge of human na- 
ture could help him to do towards bringing liim into 
healthy relations with the world about him. Still, he 
would not intrude upon him in any way. He would 
only make certain general investigations, which might 
prove serviceable in case circumstances should give 
him the right to counsel the young man as to his 
course of life. The first thing to be done was to study 
systematically the whole subject of antipathies. Then, 
if any further occasion offered itself, he would be ready 
to take advantage of it. The resources of the Public 
Library of the place and his own private collection 
were put iu requisition to furnish him the singular 
and widely scattered facta of which he was in search. 
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It ia not every reader who will eare to follow Dr. 
Butts in his shidy of the natural history of antipa- 
thies. The stories told about them are, however, very 
curious ; and if some o£ them may be questioned, there 
is no doubt that many of the strangest are true, and 
consequently take away from the improbability of oth- 
ers which we are disposed to doubt. 

But in the first place, what do we mean by an an- 
tipathy ? It is an aversion to some object, which may 
vary in degree from mere dislike to mortal horror. 
What the cause of this aversion is we cannot say. It 
acts sometimes through the senses, sometimes through 
the imagination, sometimes through an unknown chan- 
nel. The relations whicb exist between the human 
being and all that surroimds him vary in consequence 
of some adjustment peculiar to each individual. The 
brute fact is expressed in the phrase " One man's 
meat is another man's poison." 

In studying the history of antipathies the doctor 
began with those referable to the sense of taste, which 
are among the moat common. In any collection of a 
hundred persons there will be found tliose who cannot 
make use of certain articles of food generally accepta- 
ble. This may be from the disgust they occasion or 
the effects they have been found to produce. Every 
one knows individuals who cannot venture on honey, 
or cheese, or veal, with impunity. Carlyle, for ex- 
ample, complains of having veal set before him, — a 
meat he could not endure. There is a whole family 
connection in New England, and that a veiy famous 
one, to many of whose members, in different genera- 
tions, all the products of the dairy are the subjects of 
a congenital antipathy. Montaigne says there are per- 
sons who dread the smell of apples more than they 
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would dread being exposed to a fire of musketry. 
The readers of the charming story ■' A Week in a 
French Counti-y-House " will remember poor Mon- 
sieur Jaetiue's piteous cry in the night : " Ursula, art 
tbou asleep? Oh, Ursula, thou sleepest, but I cannot 
close my eyes. Dearest Ursula, there b such a dread- 
ful smell ! Oh, Ursula, it is such a smell ! 1 do so 
wish thou couldst smell it I Good-night, my angel ! 

Dearest ! I have found them ! . . . They are 

apples ! *' The smell of roses, of peonies, of lilies, has 
been known to causo faiutness. The sight of various 
objects has had singular effects on some persona. A 
boar's head was a favorite dish at the table of great 
people in Marshal d'.Mbret'a time ; yet he used to 
faint at the eight of one. It is not uncommon to meet 
with persons who faint at the sight of blood. One of 
the most inveterately pugnacious of Dr. Butts's college- 
mates confessed that he had this infirmity. Stranger 
and far more awkward than this is the case mentioned 
in an ancient eoUectton, where the subject of the an- 
tipathy fainted at the sight of any object of a red 
color. There are sounds, also, which have strange ef- 
fects on some individuals. Among the obnoxious 
noises are the crumpling of silk stuffs, the sound of 
sweeping, the croaking of frogs. The effects in dif- 
ferent oases have been spasms, a sense of strangling, 
profuse sweating, — aU showing a profound disturb- 
ance of the nervous system. 

All these effects were produced by impressions on 
the organs of sense, seemingly by direct agency on 
certain nerve centres. But there is another series of 
cases in which the imagination plays a larger part in 
the phenomena. Two notable examples are afforded 
in the lives of two very distinguished personages. 
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! Great ' 



I frightened, when an infant, hy 
falling from a bridge into the water. Long afterward, 
when he had reached manhood, this hardy and reso- 
lute man was so affected by the sound of wheels rat- 
tling over a bridge that he bad to discipline himself 
by listening to the sound, in spite of bia dread of It, in 
order to overcome hLs antipathy. The story told by 
Abbfi Boileau of Pascal is very similar to that related 
of Peter. Aa he was driving in his coach and four 
over the bridge at Neuilly, his horses took fright and 
ran away, and the leaders broke from their harness 
and sprang into the river, leaving the wheel-horses 
and the carriage on the bridge. Ever after thb fright 
it is said that Pascal bad the terrifying sense that he 
was just on the edge of an abyss, ready to fall over. 

What strange early impression was it which led a 
certain lady always to shriek aloud if she ventured to 
enter a ehurcli, as it ia recorded 7 The oH and simple 
way of accounting for it would be the scriptural one, 
that it was an unclean spirit who dwelt in her, and 
who, when she entered the holy place and brought her 
spiritual tenant into the presence of the sacred sym- 
bols, " cried with a loud voice, and came out of " her. 
A very singular case, the doctor himself had recorded, 
and which the reader may accept as authentic, is the 
following: At the head of the doctor's front stairs 
stood, and still stands, a tall clock, of early date and 
stately presence. A middle-aged visitor, noticing it 
as he entered the front door, remarked that be should 
feel a great unwillingness to pass that clock. He 
could not go near one of those tall timepieces without 
a profound agitation, which he dreaded to undergo. 
TluB very singular idiosyncrasy be attributed to a 
fright when be was an infant in the arms of Ma aurse. 
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She was standing near one of those tall clocks, when 
the conl which snpportcd one of its heavy leaden 
weights broke, and the weight came crashiug down to 
the bottom of the case. Some effect must have been 
produced upon the pulpy nerve centres from which 
ihey never recovered. Why should not this happen, 
when we know that a sudden mental shock may be 
the cause of insanity? The doctor remembered the 
verse of " The Ancient Mariner : " — 



I 



*■ I moTed my I!p« ; the pilot Bhrieked 
And fell dowD in a fit ; 
The holy bennit raised hii eyea 
And prajed where he did ait. 
I took the oars ; the pilot's boy, 
Who nauj doth crasy go, 
L&aghed loud and iaug, and all the while 
H i« ejes went to aud fro." 



This is only poetry, it ia true, but the poet borrowed 
the description from nature, and the records of our 
asylums could fiirni»h many cases where insanity was 
caused by a sudden fright 

More than this, hardly a year pa-ssea that we do not 
read of some person, a child commonly, killed out- 
right by terror, — scarerf to death, literally. Sad 
cases they often are, in which, nothing but a surprise 
being intended, the shock has instantly arrested the 
movements on which life depends. If a mere instan- 
taneous impression can produce effects like these, such 
au impression might of course be followed by conse- 
quences less fatsd or formidable, but yet serious in 
their nature. If here and there a person is killed, as 
if by lightning, by a sudden startling sight or sound, 
there must be more numerous cases in which a terrible 
shock is produced by similar apparently insignificant 
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causes, — a shock which falls short of OTerthrowing 
the reaaou and does not destroy life, yet leaves a last- 
ing effect upon the subject of it. 

This poiut, theu, was settled in the mind of Dr. 
Butts, Daniely, that, us & violent emotion caused by a 
sudden shock can kill or craze a human being, tliere is 
DO perversion of the faculties, no prejudice, no change 
of taste or temper, no eccentricity, no antipathy, which 
such a caiiise may not rationally account for. He 
would not be surprised, he said to himself, to find that 
some early alarm, like that which was experienced by 
Peter the Great or that which happened to Pascal, 
bad broken some spring in this young man's nature, 
or so changed its mode of action as to account for the 
exceptional remoteness of his way of life. But how 
could any conceivable antipathy be so comprehensive 
as to keep a young man aloof from all the world, and 
make a hermit of him? He did not hate tlie hu- 
man race ; that was clear enough. He treated Paolo 
with great kindness, and the Italian was evidently 
much attached to him. He had talked naturally and 
pleasantly with the young man he had helped out of 
his dangerous situation when his boat was upset. Dr. 
Butts heard that he had once made a short visit to 
this young man, at his rooms in the University. It 
was not misanthropy, therefore, which kept him soli- 
tary. What could be broad enough to cover the facts 
of the case ? Notliing that the doctor could tliink of, 
unless it were some color, the sight of which acted on 
him as it did on the individual before mentioned, who 
could not look at anj"thing red without fainting. Sup- 
pose this were a case of the same antipathy. How 
very careful it would make the subject of it as to 
where he went and with whom he consorted ! Time 
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and patience would be pretty sure to bring out Bew 
developments, and physicians, of all men in the world, 
know how to wait as well as how to labor. 

Such were some of the crude facts aa Dr. Butts 
found them in books or gathered them from his own 
experience. He soon discovered that the story had 
got about the village that Maurice Kirkwood was the 
victim of an " antipathy," whatever that word might 
mean in the vocabulary of the people of the place. 
If he suspected the channel through which it had 
reached the little community, and, spreading from that 
centre, the country round, he did not see fit to make 
oat of his suspicions a domestic casus belli. Paolo 
might have mentioned it to others as well as to him- 
self. Maurice might have told some friend, who had 
divulged iL But to accuse Mrs. Butts, good Mrs. 
Butts, of petit treason in telling one of her husband's 
professional secrets was too serious a matter to be 
thought of. He would be a little more careful, he 
promised himself, the next time, at any rate ; for he 
had to concede, in spite of every wish to be charitabla 
in his judgment, that it was among the possibilities 
that the worthy lady had forgotten the rule that a doc- 
tor's patients must put their tongues out, and a doctor's 
wife must keep her tongue in. 



THE PAS80PHIAW flOOIETT. 

The Secretary of this associatioa was getting some- 
what tired of the office, and the office was getting 
somewhat tired of hiiu. It occurred to the members 
of the Society that a little fresh blood infused into it 
might stir up the general vitality of the organization. 
The woman suffragiste saw no reason why the place 
of Secretary need as a matter of course be filled by a 
person of the male sex. They agitatetl, they made 
domiciliary visits, they wrote notes to iniluential citi- 
zens, and finally announced aa their candidate the 
young lady who had won and worn the school name of 
" The Terror," who was elected. She was just the 
person for the place: wide awake, with all her wita 
about her, full of every kind of knowledge, and, 
above all, strong on puints of order and details of 
management, so that she conld prompt the presiding 
officer, to do which is often the most essential duty of 
a Secretary. The President, the worthy rector, wa« 
good at plain sailing in the track of the common 
moralities and proprieties, but was liable to get mud- 
dle<l if anything came up requiring swift decision and 
offhand speech. The Terror had schooled herself in 
the debating societies of the Institute, and would set 
up the President, when he was floored by an awkward 
question, as easily as if be were 8 nioepin which had 
been bowled over. 
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It IiBS been already mentioned that the Fansophian 
Society received corom ii nication s from time to time 
from writers outside of its own organization. Of lat« 
these had been becoming more frequent. Many of 
them were sent in anonymously, and as there were nu- 
merous viaitors to the village, and two institutions not 
far removed from it, both full of ambitious and intel- 
ligent young persons, it was often impossible to trace 
the papers to their authors. The new Secretary was 
alive with curiosity, and as sagacious a little body as 
one might find if in want of a detective. She could 
make a pretty shrewd guess whether a paper was 
written by a young or old person, by one of her own 
sex or the other, by an experienced hand or a novice. 

Among the anon^'mous papers she received was one 
which exercised her curiosity to an extraordinary de- 
gree. She felt a strong suspicion that " the Sachem," 
as the boat-crews used to call him, *' the Recluse," 
" the Night-Hawk," " the Sphinx," as others named 
him, must be the author of it. It appeared to her the 
production of a young person of a reflective, poetical 
turn of mind. It was not a woman's way of writing ; 
at least, so thought the Secretary. The writer ha*! 
travelled much ; had resided in Italy, among other 
places. But so had mauy of the summer visitors and 
residents of Arrowhead Village. The handwriting 
was not decisive ; it had some points of resemblance 
with the pencilled orders for books which Maurice 
sent to the Library, but there were certain differences, 
intentional or accidental, which weakened this evi- 
dencte. There wa^ an undertone in the essay which 
was in keeping with the mode of life of tlie solitary 
stranger. It might be disappointment, melancholy, or 
only the dreamy sadness of a young person who sees 
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the future he is to climb, not as a smooth ascent, but as 
overhanging him like a cliff, ready to crush him, with 
all his liopes and prospects. This interpretation may_ 
have been too imaginative, but here ia the paper, ] 
the reader can form his own opinion : — 

. HT THREE COHPANIOKB, 

I "I have been from my youth upwards a wandei 
I do not mean constantly flitting from one place to 
other, for my residence has often been fixed for 
aiderable i^riods. From time to time I have 
down in a note-book the impreBSions made upon nu 
by the scenes through which I have passed. I have 
long hesitated whether to let any of my notes appear 
before the public. My fear has been that they were 
too subjective, to use the metaphysician's term, — that 
I have seen myself reflected in Nature, and not the 
true aspects of Nature as she was meant to be under- 
stood. One who should visit the Harz Mountains 
would see — might see, ratlier — his own colossal 
image shape itself on the morning mist. But if in 
every mist that rises from tlie meadows, in every cloud 
that bangs upon the mountain, he always finds liis 
own reflection, we cannot accept him as an interpreter 

I of the landscape. 

I " There must be many persons present at the mi 
faigs of the Society to which this paper is offered 
have had experiences like that of its author. They 
have visited the same localities, tliey have had many of 
the same thoughts and feelings. Many, I have no 
douht. Not all, — no. not all. Others have sought 
the companionship of Nature ; I have been driven to 
AJueli of my life has been passed in that commim< 
These pages record some of the 
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have formed with her under some of her various 
manifestations. 

" I have lived on the shore of the great ocean, 
where its waves broke wildest and its voice rose 
loudest. 

" I have passed whole seasons on the banhs of 
mighty and famous rivers. 

" I have dwelt on the margin of a tranquil lake, 
and Boated through many a long, long summer day 
on its clear waters. 

" I have learned the ' various language ' of Nature, 
of which poetry has Bpokeu, — at least, I have learned 
some words and phrases of it. I will translate some 
of these as I best may into common speech. 

" The Ocean says to the dweller on its shores : — 

" ' You are neither welcome nor unwelcome. I do 
not trouble myself with tlie living tribes that come 
down to my waters. I have my own people, of an older 
race than yours, that grow to mightier dimensions 
than your maatodons and elephants ; more numerous 
than all the swarms that fill the air or move over the 
thiu crust of the earth. Who are you that build your 
gay palaces on my margin ? I see your white faces as 
I saw the dark faces of the tribes that came before 
yon, as I shall look upon the unknown family of 
mankind that will come after you. And what is your 
whole human family but a parenthesis in a single 
p^e of my history ? The raindrojra stereotyped them- 
selves on ray beaches before a living creature left his 
footprints there. This horseshoe-crab I fling at your 
feet is of older lineage than your Adam, — perhaps, 
indeed, you count your Adam as one of his descend- 
ants. What feeling have I for you? Not scorn, — 
not hatred, — not love, — not loathing. No I — indif- 
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ference, — blank indifference to you and yoar afF^drs : 
that ia my feeliug, say rather absence of feeling, as 
regards you. — Oh yea, 1 will lap your feet, 1 will cool 
you in the hot summer days, I will bear you up in my 
strong arms, I will rock you on my rolling undulations, 
like a babe in his cradle. Am I not gentle ? Am I 
nut kind ? Am I not harmless ? But hark 1 The 
wind is rising, and the wind and I are rough play- 
mates I What do you say to my voice now ? Do you 
Bee my foaming lips ? Do you feci the rocks tremble 
as my huge billows cratih against them ? Is not my 
anger terrible as 1 dash your argosy, your thunder- 
bearing frigate, into fragments, as you would crack an 
eggshell? — No, not anger; deaf, blind, unheeding in- 
difference, — that is alL Out of me all things arose ; 
sooner or later, into me all^ things subside. All 
changes around me ; I change not. I look not at you, 
vain man, and your frail transitory concerns, save in 
momentary glimpses : I look on the white face of my 
dead mistress, whom I follow as the bridegroom fol- 
lows the bier of her who' has changed her nuptial 
raiment for the shroud. 

" ' Ye whose thoughts are of eternity, eome dwell at 
my Bide. Continents and islands grow old, and waste 
and disappear. The hardest rock crumbles ; vegetable 
and animal kingdoms come into being, wai great, de- 
cline, and perish, to ^ve way to others, even as human 
dynasties and nations and races come and go. Look 
on mel " Time writes no wrinkle " on my forehead. 
Listen to me! All tongues are spoken on my shores, 
bnt I have only one language : the winds taught me 
their vowels the crags and the sands schooled me in 
my rough or smooth consonants. Few words are 
mine but I have whispered them and sung tbem and 
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1 them to men of all tribes from the time Then I 
il wanderer strayed into my awful pn 
Have you a grief that gnaws at your heart-strings? 
Come with it to my shore, ns of old the priest of far- 
darting Apollo carried his rage and anguish to the 
margin of the loud-roaring sea. Tbere, if anywhere, 
you will forget your private and short-lived woe, for 
my voice speaks to the infinite and the eternal in your 
consciousuess. ' 



" To him who loves the pages of human history, who 
listens to the voices of the world about him, who fre- 
quents the market and the thoroughfare, who lives in 
the study of time and its aeeidents rather than in the 
deeper emotions, in abstract speculation and spiritual 
contemplation, the River addresses itself as his nat- 
ural ivmpaniou. 

'"Come live with me. I am at^tive, cheerful, com- 
mnnicative, a natural talker and story-teller. I am 
not noisy, like the ocean, except occasionally when I 
am rudely interrupted, or when I stumble and get a 
fall. When I am silent yon can still have pleasure in 
watching my changing features. My idlest babble, 
when I am toying with the trifles that fall in my way, 
if not very full of meaning, is at least musicaL I am 
not a dangerous friend, like the ocean ; no highway 
is absolutely safe, bnt my nature is harmless, and tho 
storms that strew the beaches with wrecks cast no ru- 
ins upon my flowery borders. Abide with me, aud 
you shall not die of thirst, like the forlorn wretches 
left to the mercies of the pitiless salt waves. Trust 
yourself to me, and I will carry you far on yonr jour- 
ney, if we are travelling to the same point of the com- 
paas. If I sometimes run riot and overflow your mead- 
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OW8, I leave fertility behind me when I withdraw to 
my natural channel. Walk by my aide toward tlie 
plaoe of my destination. 1 will keep pace with you, 
and you shall feel my preaenee with you as that of a 
self-conHctouH being like yourself. You will find it 
hard to be miserable in my company ; I drain you of 
ill-conditioned thoughts as I carry away the refuse of 
your dwelling and its grounds.' 

"But to him whom the ocean chills and crushes 
with its sullen indiflference, and the river disturbs with 
its never-pausing and never-ending story, the silent 
Lake shall be a refuge and a place of rest for his 
soul. 

" ' Vex not yourself with thoughts too vast for your 
limited faculties,' it says ; ' yiehl not yourself to the 
babble of the running stream. Leave the ocean, which 
cares nothing for you or any living thing that walks 
the solid earth ; leave the river, too busy with its own 
errand, too talkative about its own affairs, and find 
peace with me, whose smile will cheer you, whose 
whisper will soothe you. Come to me when the morn- 
ing sun blazes across my bosom like a golden baldric ; 
oome to me in the ^itill midnight, when I hold the in- 
verted firmament like a cup brimming with jewels, nor 
spill one star of all the constellations that float in my 
ebon goblet. Do you know the charm of melancholy? 
Where will you find a Sympathy like mine in your 
hours of sadness ? Does the ocean share your grief ? 
Does the river listen to your sighs? The salt wave, 
that called to you from under last month's full moon, 
to-day is dashing on the rocks of Labrador ; the stream, 
that ran by you pure and sparkling, has swallowed the 
poisonous refuse of a great city, and is creeping to its 
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grave in the wide cemetery that buries all thingB in 
its tomb of liquid crystal. It is true that i»y wat«n 
exlrnle and are renewed from oue season to another; ' 
but are your features the same, absolutely the same, 
from year to year? We both change, but we know 
each other through all changes. Am I not mirrored 
in those eyes of yours ? And does not Nature plant 
me as an eye to behold her beauties while she is 
dressed in the glories of leaf and flower, aud draw 
the icy lid over my shining surface when she stands 
naked and ashamed in the poverty of winter ? ' 

" I have had strange experiences and sad thoughti 
in the course of a life not very long, but with a record ' 
which much longer lives could not match in incident. 
Oftentimes the temptation has come over me with 
dangerous urgency to try a change of existence, if 
such change is a part of human destiny, — to seek 
rest, if that is what we gain by laying down the burden 
of life. I have asked who would be the friend to 
whom I should appeal for the lost service I should 
have need of. Ocean was there, all ready, asking no 
questions, answering none. What strange voyages, 
downward through its glaucous depths, upwards to its 
boiling and frothing surface, wafted by tides, driven 
by tempests, disparted bv rude agencies ; one remne 
whitening on the sands of a northern beach, one per- i 
haps built into the circle of a coral reef in the Pacific, ] 
one settling to the floor of the vast laboratory where 
continents are built, to emerge in far-off ages ! What 
strange companions for my pall-bearers! Unwieldy 
sea-monsters, the stories of which are counted fables 
by the spectacled collectors who think their catalogues 
have exhausted nature ; naked-eyed creatures, staring. 
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glaring, nightEoare-like epeetres of the ghastly-green 
abysses ; piilpy islands, witli life in gelatinous immen- 
sitj, — ' what a company of hungry heirs at every ocean 
fuueral 1 No ! No I Ocean claims great multitudes, 
but does not invite the solitary who would fain be rid 
of himself. 

" Shall 1 seek a deeper slumber at the bottom of the 
lake 1 love than I have ever found when drifting idly 
over its surface? No, again. I do not want the 
Bweet, clear waters to know me in the disgrace of na- 
ture, when life, the faithful body-servant, has ceased 
caring for me. That must not be. The mirror which 
has pictured me so often shall never know me as an 
unwelcome object. 

" If I must ask the all-subduing element to be my 
last friend, and lead me out of my prison, it sliall be 
the busy, whispering, not unfriendly, pleasantly com- 



" But Ocean and River and Lake have certain rela- 
tions to the periods of human life which they who are 
choosing their places of abode should consider. Let 
the child play upon the seashore. The wtde horizon 
gives his imagination rcKim to grow in, unti'aiumelled. 
That background of mystery, without which life is a 
poor mechanical arrangement, is shaped and colored, 
BO far as it can have outline, or any hue but shadow, 
on a vast canvas, the contemplation of which enlarges 
and enriches the sphere of consciousness. The mighty 
ocean is not too huge to symbolize the aspirations and 
ambitions of the yet untried soul of the adolescent. 

"The time will come when his indefinite mental 
horizon has found a solid limit, which shuts his pros- 
pect in narrower bounds than he would have thought 
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could content him in the yeajs of unilofined possibil- 
ities. Then he will find the rivitr a uiui-e uatiiral in- 
timate than the ocean. It !» individual, which the 
ocean, with all its gulfs and inlets and multitudinous 
shores, hardl; seems to he. It does not love you very 
dearly, and will not miss you mueli when you disap- 
pear from its margin ; but it means well to you, bids 
yoa good-ujorniag with its coming waves, and good- 
evening with those which aro leaving. It will lead 
yonr thoughts pleasantly away, upwards to its source, 
downwards to the stream to which it is tributary, or 
the wide waters in which it is to lose itself. A river, 
by choice, to live by in middle age. 

" In hours of melancholy reflection, iu those last 
years of life which have little left but tender memo- 
ries, the still companionship of the lake, embosomed iu 
woods, sheltered, fed by sweet mountain brooks and 
hidden springs, oommcmls itself to the wearied and 
saddened spirit. I am not thinking of those great in- 
land seas, whieh have many of the features and much 
of the danger that belong to the ocean, but of those 
' ponds,' as our countrymen used to call them until 
tbey were rechristened by summer visitors ; beautiful 
sheets of water from a hundred to a few thousand 
acres in extent, scattered like raindroi)s over the map 
of our Northern sovereignties. The loneliness of con- 
tiimplative old age finds its natural home in the near 
neighborhood of one of these tranquil basins. 

*' Nature does not always plant her poets where 
they belong, but if we look carefully their iifGnities 
betray themselves. The youth will carry his Byron to 
the rock which overlooks the ocean the jxjet loved so 
weH. The man of maturer years will remember that 
the sonorous couplets of Pope which ring in his ears 
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were imtteD on the banks of the Thamee 
man, as he nods over the soletnn verse of Wordsworth, 
will recognize the affinity between the singer and the 
calm sheet that lay before him as he wrote, — the 
stainless and sleepy Windermere, 

" The dwellers by Cedar L/ake may find it an a 
ment to compare their o«-n feelings with those of on« I 
who has lived by the Atlantio and the Mediterranean, ' 
by the Nile and the Tiber, by Lake Leman and by | 
one of the fairest sheets of water that our own North | 
America embosoms in its forests." 



Miss Lurida Vincent. Secretary of the PanaopUaa 
Society, read this paper, and pondered long upon it 
She was thinking very seriously of studying medicine, 
and hatl been for some time in frequent communicft- 
tion with Dr. Butts, under whose direction she had be- 
gan reading certain treatises, which added to such 
knowledge of the laws of life in he:dth and in disease 
as she ha<l brought with her from the Corinna lustt- 
tut«. Naturally enough, she carried the anonymous 
paper to the doctor, to get his opinion about it, and 
compare it with her own. They both agreed that it 
was probably, they would not say certainly, the work 
of the solitary visitor. There was room for doubt, for 
there were visitors who might well have travelled to 
all the places mentioned, and resided long enough on 
the shores of the waters the writer spoke of to have 
had all the experiences mentioned in the paper. The 
Terror remembered a young lady, a former school- 
mate, who belonged to one of those nomadic families 
common in this generation, the heads of which, espe- 
cially the female heads, can never be easy where they 
are, but keep going between America and Europe, 
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BO man; pith-balls in the electrical experiment, alter* 
nately attracted and repelled, never in contented equi- 
libriuiu. Every few years they pull their families up 
by the roots, and by the time tliey have begun to take 
hold a little with their radicles in the spots to which 
they have been successively transplanted up they come 
again, so that they never get a tap-root anywhere. The 
Terror susjiected tl»e daughter of one of these families 
of sending certain anonymous articles of not diiisimilar 
character to the one she had just received. But she 
knew the stj'le of composition common among the 
young girls, and she oould hardly believe that it was 
one of them who had sent this paper. Could a brother 
of this young lady have written it? Possibly; she 
knew nothing more tlian that the young la^ly had a 
brother, then a. student at the University. All the 
chances were that Mr. Maurice Kirkwood was the 
author. So thought Luiida, and so tliought Dr. 
Butts. 

Whatever faults there were in this essay, it inter- 
ested them both. There was nothing which gave the 
least reason to suspect insanity on the part of the 
writer, whoever he or she might be. There were ref- 
erences to suicide, it is true, but they were of a purely 
speculative nature, and did not look to any practical 
purpose in that direction. Besides, if the stranger 
were the author of the paper, be certainly would not 
choose a sheet of water like Cedar Lake to perform 
the last ofBces for him, in case he seriously meditated 
taking unceremonious leave of life and its accidents. 
He could find a river easily enough, to say notliing of 
other methods of effecting his purpose ; but he had 
committed himself as to the impropriety of selecting a 
lake, so they need not be anxious about the white canoe 
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and its occupant, as lliey watched it skimming the sur- 
face uf the deep waters. 

The holder of tLe Portfolio would never hare ven- 
tured to come before the public if he had not counted 
among his resources certain papers belonging to the 
records of the Pansophian Society, which he can make 
free use of, either for the illuittration of the narrative, 
or for a diversion during those intervaJs in which the 
flow of events is languid, or even ceases for the time to 
manifest any progress. The reader can hardly have 
failed to notice that the old Anchor Tavern had be- 
come the focal point where a good deal of mental ac- 
tivity converged. There were the village people, 
including a number of cultivated families ; there were 
the visitors, among them many accomplished and 
widely travelled persons; there wa« the University, 
with ita learned teachers and aspiring young men ; 
there was the Curinna Institute, with its e^^r, ambi- 
tious, hungry-aouled young women, crowding on, class 
after class coming forward on the broad stream of lib- 
eral culture, and rounding the )>oiut which, once passed, 
the boundless possibilities of womanhood opened be- 
fore them. All this furnished material enough and to 
spare for the records and the archives of the society. 

The new Secretary infused fresh life into the meet- 
ings. It may be remembered that the girls had said 
of her, when she waa The Terror, that " she knew 
everything and didn't believe anything." That waa 
just the kind of ywrson for a secretary of such an 
assot^tation. Projierly interpreted, the saying meant 
that she knew a great deal, and wanted to know a 
great deal more, and was consequently always on the 
lookout for informatiou; that she believed nothing 
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witliont sofficient proof that it was true, aud therefore 
was perpetually askiag fur eviilence where others took 
sssertiouB on trust. 

It wa» astonishing to see what one litUe creature 
like The Terror could accomplish iu the course of a 
single season. She found out what each member 
could do and wanted to do. She wrote to the outisidc 
visitors whom she suspected o£ cajiacity, and urged 
tliem to speak at the meetings, or send written papers 
to be read. As an ofQcial, with the printed title at 
the bead of her notes, Pan80FH1an Sooiett, she was 
a pririleged personage. She begged the young per- 
soos who had travelled to tell something of their ex- 
periences. She had contemplated getting up a dis- 
cussion on the woman's rights question, but being a 
wary little body, and knowing that the debate would 
become a dispute and divide the mcml>cr3 into two 
hostile camps, she deferred this project indefinitely. 
It would be time enough after she had her team well 
in hand, she said to herself, — had felt their mouths 
and tried their paces. Tiiis expression, as she used it 
in her thoughts, seems rather foreign to her habits, 
hut there was room in her large brain for a wide range 
of illustrations and an ample vocabulary. She could 
not do much with her own muscles, but she had known 
the passionate delight of being whirled furiously over 
the road behind four scampering horses, in a rocking 
stage-coach, and thought of herself in the Secretary's 
chair as not unlike the driver on his box, A few 
weeks of rest had allowed her nervous energy to store 
itself up, and the same powers which had distanced 
competition in the classes of her school batl of neces- 
sity to expend themselves in vigorous action in her 
new office. 
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Her appeals had their effect. A ntunber of papers 
were very soon sent in ; some with names, some aoon- 
ymously. She looked these papers over, and marked 
those which she thought would he worth reading and 
listening to at the meetings. One of them haa juat 
been presented to the reader. As to the authorship 
of the following one there were many conjectures. 
A well-known writer, who bod spent some weeks at 
Arrowhead Village, was generally Huspect«d of being 
its author. Some, however, questioned whether it waa 
not the work of a new hand, who wrote, not from ex- 
perience, but from bis or her ideas of the condition to 
which a story-teller, a novelist, must in all probability 
be sooner or later reduced. The reader must judge 
for himself whether this first paper is the work of an 
old hand or a novice. 



SOME EXPEBIENCES OF A NOVELIST. 

" I have written a frightful number of stories, — 
forty or more, I think. Let me see. For twelve 
years two novels a year regularly : that makes twenty- 
four. In three different years I have written three 
stories annually : that makes thirty-three. In fivo 
years one a year, — thirty-eight. That is all, isn't it? 
Yes. Thirty-eight, not forty. I wish I could make 
them all into one composite story, as Mr. Galton does 
bis faces. 

"Hero — heroine — mamma — papa — ancle — sis- 
ter, and so on. Love — obstacles — misery — tears 
— despair — glimmer of hope — unexpected solution 
of difficulties — happy finale. 

" Landscape for background according to season. 
Plants of each month got np from botanical calen- 
dars. 
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" I should lilie much to see the composite noreL 
Why not apply Mr. Galton's process, and get thirty- 
eight stories all in one? All the Yankees would re- 
solve into one Yankee, all the P — West Britons — 
into one Patrick, etc., — what a saving gf 
would be! 

" I got along pretty well with my first few stories. 
I had some characters around me which, a little dis- 
guised, answered well enough. There was the min- 
ister of the parish, and there was an old schoolmaster : 
either of them served very satisfactorily for grand- 
fathers and old uncles. All I had to do was to shift 
some o£ their leading pecidiarities, keeping the rest. 
The old minister wore knee-breeches. I clapped them 
OQ to the schoolmaster. The schoolmaster carried a 
tall gold-lieaded cane. I put this in the minister's 
hands. So with other things, — I shifted them round, 
and got a set of characters who, taken together, repro- 
duced the chief persons of the village where I lived, 
but did not copy any individual exactly. Thus it went 
on for a while ; but by and by my stock company began 
to be rather too familiarly known, in spite of their 
change of costume, and at last some altogether too 
sagacious person published what he called a 'key' to 
several of my earher stories, in which I found the 
names of a number of neighbors attached to aliases 
of my own invention. All the ' types,' as he called 
them, represented by tliese personages of my story had 
oome to be recognized, each as standing for one and 
the same individual of my acquaintance. It had been 
of no use to change the costume. Even changing the 
sex did no good. 1 had a famous old gossip in one 
of my tales, — a much- babbling Widow Sertingly, 
'Sho ! ' they all said, ' that 's old Deacon Spinner, the 
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Bame he told about in that other story of his, — only 
the deacon 'a got on a i>ettioi>at and a mob-cap, — but 
it '3 the sanie old sixpence.' So I said to myself. I 
must have some new characters. I had no trouble 
with young characters ; they are all pretty much alike, 

— dark-haired or lighthaired, with the outfits belong- 
ing to their complexion, respectively. I had an old 
great-aunt, who was a tip-top eccentric. I had never 
seen anything just like her in books. So I said, I will 
have you, old lady, in one of my stories ; and, sure 
enough, I fitted her out with a Hret-rate odd-sounding 
name, which I got from the dii-eetory, and sent her 
forth to the world, disguised, aa I supposed, beyond 
the possibility of recognition. The book soM well, 
and the eccentric personage was voted a novelty. A 
few weeks after it was published a lawyer called upon 
me, as the agent of the person in the directory, whose 
family name I bad used, as he maintained, to fais and 
all his relatives' great damage, wrong, loss, grief, shame, 
and irreparable injury, for which the sum of blank 
thousand dollars woulil be a modest compensatioD. 
The story made the book sell, but not enough to pay 
blank thousand <lollars. In the mean time a cousin of 
mine had sniffed out the resemblance between the 
character in my book and our great-aunt. We were 
rivals in her good graces. ' Cousin Pansie ' spoke to 
her of my book and the trouble it was bringing on 
me, — she was so sorry about it ! She liked my story, 

— only those personalities, you know. * MTiat person- 
alities ? ' says old granny-aunt. ' ^Vby, auntie, dear, 
they do aay that he has brought in everybody we know, 

— did n't anybody tell you about — well, — I suppose 
you ought to know it. — did n't anybody tell you you 
were made fun of in that novel ? ' Somebody — do 
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matter who — happened to hear all this, and told nic. 
She said gi-anny-aunt's withered old face had two red 
spots come to it, as if she had been paiDtiag her cheeks 
from a pink saucer. No, she said, not a pink saucer, 
bnt aa if they were two coals of &re. She sent out 
and got the book, and made her (the somebody that I 
was speaking of) read it to her. When she had heard 
as much aa she coul<l stand, — for ' Cousin Pansie ' ex- 
plained passages to her, — explained, you know, — she 
sent for her lawyer, and that same somebody had to 
be a witness to a new will she bad drawn up. It was 
not to my advantage. * Cousin Pansie ' got the comer 
lot where the grocery is, and pretty much everything 
else. The old woman left me a legacy. What do 
yoa think it was ? An old set of my own books, that 
looked as if it had been bought out of a bankrupt 
circulating library I 

" After that I grew more careful. I studied my 
disguises much more diligently. But after all, what 
could I do? Here I was, writing stories for my living 
and my reputation. I made a pretty sum enough, and 
worked hard enough to earn it. No tale, no money. 
Then every story that went from my workshop had to 
come up to the standard of my reputation, and there 
was a set of critics, — there is a set of critics now and 
everywhere, — that watch as narrowly for the decline 
of a man's reputation as ever a village half drowued 
out by an inundation watched for the falling of the 
waters. The fame I had won, such as it was, seemed 
to attend me, — not going before me in the shape of 
a woman vrith a trumpet, but rather following me like 
one of Actseon's hoimds, his throat open, ready to pull 
me down and tear me. What a lieree enemy is that 
which bays behind us in the voice of our proudest by- 
8 aohieTement ! 
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'^ But, as I said above, what could I do ? I miiat 
write novek, and I must have characters. ' Then why 
not invent tbein ? ' asks some novice. Oh, yes ! In- 
vent them I You can invent a human being that in 
certain aspects of humanity will answer every purpose 
for which your invention was intended. A basket of 
straw, an old coat and pair of breeches, a hat which 
has been soaked, sat upon, stuffed a broken window, 
and had a brood of chickens raised in it, — these ele- 
ments, duly adjusted to each other, will represent hu- 
manity so truthfully that the crows will avoid the 
cornfield when your scarecrow displays his person- 
ality. Do you think you can make your heroes and 
heroines, — nay, even your scrappy supernumeraries, 
— out of refuse material, as you made your scarecrow ? 
You can't do it. You must study living people and 
reproduce them. And whom do you know so well 
as your friends? You will show up your friends, 
then, one after another. When your friends give out, 
who is left for you? Why, nobody but your own 

I family, of course. When you have used up your fam- 

ily, there is nothing left for you but to write your au- 

I tobiography. 

I "After my experience with my grand-aunt, I be- 

came more cautious, very naturally. I kept traits of 
character, but I mixed ages as well as sexes. In this 
way I continued to use up a large amount of material, 
which looked as if it were as dangerous as djmamite 

I to medille with. Who would have expected to meet 

my maternal uncle in the guise of a schoolboy ? Yet 
I managed to decant his characteristics as nic^y as 
the old gentleman would have decanted a bottle of 
Juno Madeira through that long siphon which he al- 
ways used when the moat sacred vintages were sum- 
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moned from their crypts to render an aocotmt of them- 
I selves on his hospitable board. It was a nice business, 
1^ I confess, but 1 did it, &nd I drink cheerfully to that 
good uncle's memory in a glass of wine from his own 
I cellar, which, with many other more important tokens 
I of his good will, I call my own since his lamented de- 
mise. 

" I succeeded so well with my nncle that I thought 
I would try a course of cousins. I hod enough of 
' tbem to furnish out a whole gallery of portraits. 
There was cousin ' Creesby,' as we called her; Lu- 
cretia, more correctly. She was a cripple. Her left 
lower limb had had something happen to it, and she 
walked with a crutch. Her patience under her trial 
was very pathetic and picturesque, so to speak, — I 
mean adapted to the tender parts of a story ; nothing 
, could work up better in a melting paragraph. But I 
could not, of course, describe her particular infirmity ; 
' that would point her out at once. I thought of shift- 
I ing the lameness to the right lower limb, but even 
I that woidd be seen through. So I gave the young 
vomaji that stood for her in my story a lame elbow, 
\ and put her arm in a sling, and made her such a 
model of uncomplaining endurance that my grand- 
mother cried over her as it her poor old heart would 
break. She cried very easily, my grandmother ; in 
fact, she had such a gift for tears that I availed my- 
self of it, and if you remember old Judy, in my novel 
" Honi Soit " (Honey Sweet, tlie booksellers called 
it), — old Judy, the black nurse, — that was my grand- 
mother. She had various other peculiarities, which I 
brought out one by one, and saddled on to different 
characters. You see she was a perfect mine of singu- 
larities and idiosyncrasies. After I bad used her up 
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pretty well, I came down upon my poor relations. 
They were perfectly fair game ; what better use eould 
I put them to ? 1 studied them up very carefully, and 
as there were a good many of them I helped myself 
freely. They lasted me, with occasional intermissions, 
I should say, three or four yeara. I bad to be very 
careful with my poor relatious, — they were as touchy 
aa they could be ; and as I felt bound to send a copy 
of ray novel, whatever it might be, to each one of 
them, — there were ae many aj4 a dozen, — I took care 
to mix their cbaracteristie features, so that, though 
each might suspect I meant the other, no one should 
think I meant him or ber. I got through all my re- 
lations at last except my father and mother. I had 
treated my brothers and sisters pretty fairly, all except 
Kliaha and Joanna. The truth is they both had Iota 
of odd ways, — family traJte, I suppose, — but were 
just different enough from each other to figure sepa- 
rately in two different stories. These two novels made 
me some little trouble ; for Elish& said he felt sure 
that I meant Joanna in one of them, and quarrelled 
with me about it ; and Joanna vowed and declared 
that Elnathan, in the other, stood for brother 'LLsha, 
and that it was a real mean thing to make fun of folks' 
own flesh and blood, and treated me to one of her 
cries. She wasn't handsome when she cried, poor, 
dear Joanna ; in fact, that was one of the personal 
traits I had made use of in the story that Elisha found 
fault with, 

" So aa there was nobody left but my father and 
mother, you see for yourself I had uo choice. There 
was one great advantage in dealing with them, — I 
knew them so thoroughly. One naturally feels a. cer- 
tain delicacy in handling from a purely artistic point 
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of new persons who have been so near to him. One's 
motlier, for instance : suppose some of her little ways 
were so peculiar that the accurate delineation of them 
vould furnish amusement to great numbers of read- 
ers ; it would not be without hesitation that a writer 
of delicate sensibility would draw her portrait, with 
ail its whimsicalities, no plainly that it should be 
generally recognized. One's father is commonly of 
tougher fibre than one's mother, and one would not 
feel the same scruples, perhaps, in using him profes- 
sionally as material in a. novel ; still, while you are , 
employing him as bait, — you see I am honest and 
plain-spoken, for your characters are baits to catch 
readers with, — I would follow kind Izaak Walton's 
hnmane counsel about the frog you are fastening to 
your fish-hook : fix him artistically, as he directs, but 
in so doing ' use him as though you loved him.' 

" I have at length shown up, in one form and 
another, all my townsmen who have anything effective 
in their bodily or mental make-up, all my friends, all 
my relatives; that is, all my blood relatives. It has 
occurred to me that I might open a new field in the 
&mily connection of my father-in-law and mother-in- 
law, We have been thinking of paying them a visit, 
and I shall have an admirable opportunity of studying 
them and their relatives and visitors. I have long 
wanted a good chance for getting acquainted with the 
social sphere several grades below that to which I am 
accustomed, and I have no doubt that I shall find 
matter for half a dozen new stories among those con- 
nections of mine. Besides, they live in a Western 
city, and one does n't mind much how he cuts up the 
people of places he does n't himself live in. I suppose 
there is not reaJly bo much difference in people's feet 
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inga, whetlier they live in Bangor or Oin&ha,but one's 
uerves can't be expected to stretch across the conti- 
nent. It is nil a matter of greater or less distance. I 
read this moniing that a Cliinesb fleet was sunk, but I 
did n't think half so much about it as I did about los- 
ing my sleeve button, confound it I People have ac- 
cused me of want of feeling ; they misimderstand the 
avtist-nature, — that is all. I obey that implicitly ; I 
am sorry if people don't like my descriptions, but I 
have done my best. I have pulled to pieces all the 
persons I am acquainted with, and put them together 
again in my characters. The quills I write with come 
from live geese, I would have you know. I ejcpect to 
get some first-rate pluckings from those people I was 
speaking of, and I mean to begin my thirty-ninth 
novel as soon aa I have got through my visit." 





THE 80CIETT AND ITB NEW BECRETABT. 

There is no use in trying to hurry the natural 
course of events, in a narrative like this. June passed 
away, and July, and August had come, and as yet the 
enigma which had completely puzzled Arrowhead Vil- 
lage and its visitors remained unsolved. The white 
canoe still wandered over the lake, alone, ghostly, al- 
ways avoiding the near approach of the boats which 
seemed to be coming in its direction. Now and then 
a circumstance would happen which helped to keep 
inquiry alive. Good horsemanship was not ao com- 
mon among the yoimg men of the place and its neigh- 
borhoo«l that Maurice's accomplishment in that way 
could be overlooked. If there was a wicked horse or 
a wild colt whose owner was afraid of him, he would 
be commended to Maurice's attention. Paolo would 
lead him to his master with all due precaution, — for 
he had no idea of risking his neck on the back of any 
ill-conditioned beast, — and Maurice would fasten on 
his long spurs, spring into the saddle, and very speed- 
ily teach the creature good behavior. There soon 
got about a story that he was what the fresh-water 
fisherman called " one o' them whisperers." It is a 
common legend enough, coming from the Old World, 
but known in American horse-talking circles, that some 
persons will whisper certain words in a horse's ear 
which will tame him if he is as wild and furious as ever 
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Cruiser was. All this added to the mystery which sur- 
rounded the young man, A single improbable or ab- 
surd story amounts to very little, but when half a 
dozen such stories are told about the same individual 
or the same event, they begin to produce the effect of 
credible evidence. If the year liad been 1692 and the 
place had been Salem Village, Maurice Kirkwood 
would have run the risk of being treated like the Kev- 
erend George Burroughs. 

Miss Lurida Vincent's curiosity had been intensely 
excited with reference to the young man of whom so 
many stories were told. She bad pretty nearly con- 
vinced herself that he was the author of the paper on 
Ocean, Lake, and River, which had been read at one 
of the meetings of the Pansophlan Society. She was 
very dcsii-oua of meeting him, if it were possible. It 
seemed aa if she might, as Secretary of the Society, 
request the cooperation of any of the visitors, without 
impropriety. So, after much deliberation, she wrote 
a careful uotc, of which the following is ao exact copy. 
Her hand was bold, almost masculine, a curious con* 
trast to that of Euthymia, which was delicately femi- 
nine. 

Paiuiiptitan ftaciet?. 

Arrowhead Village, Augwt 3, 18 — . 
Madbice Kikkwood, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — You have received, I trust, a card of 
invitation to the meetings of our Society, but I think 
we have not yet had the pleasure of seeing you at any 
of them. We have snppoaed that we might be in- 
debted to you for a paper read at the last meeting, and 
listened to with much interest. As it was anonymous, 
ws do not wish to be inquisitive respecting its author- 
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aliip : but we desire to say that any papers kindly sent 
us by the temporary residents of our village will be 
welcome, and if adapted to the wants of our Asaocia- 
tioQ will be read at one of its meetings or printed ia 
its records, or perhaps both read and printed. May 
not hope for your presence at the meeting, which 
is to ta^ place next Wednesday evening ? 
Respectfully yours, 

LuRiDA Vincent, 

Secretary of Iht Pataophian Socaty. 

To this note the Secretary received the following 
reply : — 

Abrowbead Tillaob, Augutl 4, 18 — . 

Miss Lurida Vincent, 

Secretary of the Pansophian Society : 
Dear Miss Viscent, — 1 have received the ticket 
you refer to, and desire to express my acknowledg- 
ments for the polite attention, I regret that I have not 
been and I fear shall not be able to attend the meet- 
ings of the Society; but if any subject occurs to me 
on which I feel an inclination to write, it will pve me 
pleasure to send a paper, to be disposed of as the 
Society may see fit. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Maurice Kirkwood. 



^^^at 



He says nothing about the authorship of the paper 
lat was read the other evening," the Secretary said 
to herself. " No matter, — he wrote it, — there is no 
mistaking; his handwriting. We know something 
about him, now, at any rate. But why doea n't he 
come to our meetings ? What has his untipathy to 
do with his staying away ? I must find out what his 
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secret is, and I will. I don't believe it 's harder than 
it was to solve tliat prize problem which puzzled so 
many teachers, or than beating Crakowitz, the great 
chesfl-plajer." 

To this enigma, then, The Terror determined to 
bend all the faculties which had excited the admira- 
tion and sometimes the amazement of those who knew 
her ill her srhool-days. It was a very delicate piece 
of business ; for though Lurida was an intrepid wo- 
man's rights advocate, and believed she was entitled 
to do almost everything that men dared to, she knew 
very well there were certain limits which a young 
woman like herself must not pass. 

In the mean time Maurice had received a visit from 
the young student at the University, — the same 
whom he had rescued from Lis dangerous predicament 
in the lake. With him had called one of the teachers, 
— an instructor in modem languages, a native of 
Italy. Maurice and the instructor exchanged a few 
words in Italian. The young man s[)oke it with the 
ease which implied long familiarity with its use. 

After they left, the instructor asked many curious 
questions about him, — who he was, how long he had 
been in the village, whether anything was known of 
hia hiatorjs — all these inquiries with an eagerness 
which implied some special and peculiar reason for 
the interest they evinced. 

" I feel satisfied," the instructor said, " that I have 
met that young man in my own country. It was a 
number of years ago, and of course he has altered in 
appearance a good deal ; but there is a look about 
him of — what shall I call it? — apprehension, — as 
if he were fearing the approach of something or some- 
body. I think it is the way a man would look that 
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was haunted ; you tnow what I mean, — followed by 
a spirit or ghost. He does not suggest the idea of a 
murderer, — very far from it ; but if he did, I should 
think he was every minute in fear of seeing the mur- 
dered man's spirit." 

The student was curious, in his turn, to know all the 
inatmctor could recalL He had seen him in Rome, he 
thought, at the Fountain of Trevi, where so mauy 
strangers go before leaving the city. The youth was 
in the company of a man who looked like a priest. He 
could not mistake the peculiar expression of his counr 
tenance, but that was all he now remembered about 
his appearance. His attention had been called to this 
young man by seeing that some of the bystanders were 
pointing at him, and noticing that they were whisper- 
ing with each other as if with reference to him. He 
shoold say that the youth was at that time fifteen or 
sixteen years old, and the time was about ten years 
ago. 

After all, this evidence was of little or no value. 
Suppose the youth were Maurice ; what then ? We 
know that he had been in Italy, and Bad been there a 
good while, — or at least we infer so much from his 
familiarity with the language, and are confirmed in the 
belief by his having an Italian servant, whom he prob- 
ably brought from Italy when he returned. IE he 
wrote the paper which was read the other evening, 
that settles it. for the writer says he had lived by the 
Tiber. We must put this scrap of evidence furnished 
by the Professor with the other scraps ; it may turn 
out of some consequence, sooner or later. It is like a 
piece of a dissected map ; it means almost nothing by 
itself, but when we find the pieces it joins with we may 
diioover a veiy important meaning in it. 
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In a small, concentrated community like that whioh 
centred in and immediately ground Arrowhead Village, 
every day must have its local gossip as well as its gen- 
ei-al news. The newspaper tells the small cammunity 
what is going on in the great world, and the busy 
tongues of male and female, especially the latl«r, fill 
in with the occurrences and comments of the ever-stir- 
ring microcosm. The fact that the Italian teacher 
had, or thought he had, seen Maurice ten years before 
was circulated and made the most of, — turned over 
and over like a cake, until it was thoroughly done on 
both sides and all through. It was a very small oake, 
but better than nothing. Miss Vincent heard this 
story, as others did, and talked about it with her 
friend. Miss Tower. Here was one more fact to help 
along. 

The two young ladies who bad recently graduated 
at the Coriuna Institute remained, as they had always 
been, intimat« friends. They were the natural com- 
plements of eaeh other. Enthymia represented a com- 
plete, symmetrical womanhood. Her outward presence 
was only an iniiex of a largo, wholesome, aEBuent life. 
She could not help being courageous, with snob a firm 
organization. She could not help being generous, 
cheerful, active. She had been told often enough that 
she was fair to look upon. She knew that she was 
called The Wonder by the schoolmates who were daa- 
zled by her singular accomplishments, but she did not 
overvalue them. She rather tended to depreciate her 
own gifts, in comparison with those of her friend, Miss 
Lurida Vincent. The two agreed all the better for 
differing as they did. The octave makes a perfect 
chord, when shorter intervals jar more or less on the 
ear. Each admired the other with a heartiness which, 
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if tbey had been less unlike, would have been impos- 
sible. 

It was a pleasant thing to observe their dependence 
on eafh other. The Terror of the schoolroom was the 
oracle in her relations with her friend. All the free- 
dom of movement which The Wonder showed in her 
bodily exercises The Terror manifested iii the world of 
thought. She would fli»g open a book, and decide in 
a swift glance whether it had any message for her. 
Her teachers had compared her way of reading to the 
taking of au instantaneous photograph. When she 
took up the first book on Physiology which Dr. Butts 
handed ber, it seemed to bim that if she only opened 
at any place, and gave one look, Iter mind drank its 
meaning up, as a moist sponge absorbs water. " What 
can I do with such a creature as this ? " he said to 
himself. '* There is only one way to deal with her, — 
treat her as one treats a silkworm : give it its mul- 
berry leaf, and it will spin its own cocoon. Give her 
the books, and she will spin her own web of knowU 
edge." 

"Do you really think of studying medicine?" aaid 
Dr. Butts to her. 

*' I have n't made up my mind about that," she an- 
swered, " but I want to know a little more about this 
terrible machinery of life and death we are all tangled 
in. I know something about it, but not enough. T 
find some very sti-ange beliefs among the women I 
meet with, and I want to be able to silence tbem when 
they attempt to proseljle me to their whims and fail- 
eies. Besides, I want to know everything." 

" They tell me you do, already," said Dr. Bntts. 

"I am the most ignorant little wretch that draws 
the breftth of life ! " exclaimed The Terror. 
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The doctor (uniled. He knew what it meant. Shs i 
had reached that stage of education in which the vast I 
domain of the unknown opens its illimitable expanse ] 
before the eyes of the student. We never know the J 
extent of darkness until it is partially illuminated. 

*' You did not leave the Institute with the reputa- ( 
tion of heing the most ignorant young lady that ( 
graduated there," said the doctor. "They tell i 
you got the highest marks of any pupil on their record J 
since the sfhool was foundt^." 

" What a grand tiling it was to be the biggest fish 
in our small aquarium, to be sure 1 " answered The 
Terror. " He was six inches long, the monster, — a 
little too big for bait to catch a pickerel with ! What 
did you hand me that schoolbook for ? Did you think 
I did n't know anj-thing about the human body?" 

"You said you were such an ignorant creature I 
thought I would try you with an easy book, by way of J 
introduction." 

The Terror was not confused by her apparent self- 
contradiction. 

" I meant what I s^d, and I mean what I say. 
When I talk about my ignorance, I don't measure my- 
self with schoolgirls, doctor. I don't measure myself , 
with my teachers, either. You must talk to me as if I . 
were a man, a grown man, if you mean to teach ma 
anything. Where is your hat, doctor? Let me try 
it on." 

The doctor handed her his wide-awake. The Teis t 
ror's hair was not naturally abuudant, like Euthymia'B,~| 
and she ke))t it cut ratlicr abort. Her head used to get 'J 
very hot when she studied hard. She tried to put the 
liat on. 

" Do you see that? " she siud. " I could u't woac ii 
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— it would squeeze my eyes out of my head. The 
books told me tliat women's brains were smaller than 
men's: perhaps they are, — moat of them, — I never 
measured a great many. But when they try to settle 
what women are good for, by phrenology, I like to 
have them put their tape round my head. I don't be- 
lieve in their nonsense, for all that. You might as 
well tell me that if one horse weighs more than an- 
other horse he is worth more, — a cart-horse that 
weighs twelve or fourteen hundred pounds better than 
Eclipse, that may have weighed a thousand. Give me 
a list of the best books you can think of, and turn me 
loose in your library. I can find what I want, if yon 
have it ; and what I doo't find there I will get at the 
Public Library. I shall want to ask you a question 
now and then." 

The doctor looked at her with a kind of admiration, 
but thoughtfully, as if he feared she was thinking of 
a task too formidable for her slight constitutional re- 
source. 

She returned, instinctively, to the apparent contra- 
diction in her statements about herself. 

" I am not a fool, if I am ignorant. Yes, doctor, I 
sail on a wide sea of ignorance, but I have taken 
soundings of some of its shallows and some of its 
depths, Your profession deals with the facts of life 
that interest me most just now, and I want to know 
something of it. Perhaps I may find it a calling such 
as would suit me." 

" Do you seriously think of becoming a practitioner 
of medicine ? " said the doctor. 

" Certainly, I seriously think of it as a possibility, 
but I want to know something more about it first 
Perhaps I sha'n't believe in medicine enough to prao- 
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tise it. Perhaps I eha'n't like it wttll enough, 
matter about that. I wish to study some of your best 
books on some of the aulijects tltat most iotereat me. I 
know about bones and muscles and all that, and about 
digestion and respiration and such things. I want to 
study u{) the nervous eyatem, and learu all about it. 
I am of the nervous temperament myself, and perhapt 
that is the reason. I want to read about insanity and 
all that relates to it." 

A curious expression flitted across the doctor's fei^ 
tures as The Terror said this. 

"Nervous system. Insanity. She has hcadacheS) 
I know, — all those large-heailed, hard-thinking girli 
do, as a matter of course ; but what has set her off 
about insanity and the nervous system ? I wonder if 
any of her more remote relatives are subject to mental 
disorder. Brij^ht people very often have crazy rela- 
tions. Perhaps some of lier friends are in that way, 
I wonder whether " — llie doi-tor did not speak any 
of these thoughts, an<l in faot hardly shaped bii 
" whether," for The Terror internipted his train of 
reflection, or rather struck into it in a way whiob 
startled him. 

" Where is the flrst volume of this Medical Cyclo- 
piedia ? " she asked, looking at its empty place on the 
shelf. 

" Od my table," the doctor answered. " I hava 
been consulting it." 

Lurida flung it open, in her eager way. and turned 
the pages rapidly until she oame to the one she wanted. 
The doctor cast his eye on the heading of the page, 
and saw the large letters ANT. 

"I thought so," he said to himself. "We shall 
know everything there is in the books about aotipa* 
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thiea now, if we never did before. She has a special 
object in studying the nervous system, just as I sua- 
peoted. I think she does not care to mention it at 
this time ; but if she finds out anything of interest ah© 
vill tell me, If she does anybody. Perhaps she does 
not mean to tell anybody. It is a rather delicate busi- 
ness. — a young girl studying the natural history of a 
young man. Not quite so safe as botany or palieontol- 
<^ 1 " 

Lurida, lately The Terror, now Misa Vincent, had 
her own plans, and chose to keep them to herself, for 
the present, at least. Her hands were full enough, it 
might seem, without undertaking the solution of the 
great Arrowhead Village enigma. But she was in the 
most perfect training, so far as her intelligence was 
conuemed; and the summer rest had restored her 
bodily vigor, so that her bi-ain was like an over- 
charged battery which will find conductors somewhere 
to carry off its crowded energy. 

At thLs time Arrowhead Vdlage was enjoying the 
most successful season it had ever known. The Pan- 
sophian Society flourished to an extraonlinary degree 
under the fostering care of the new Secretary. The 
rector was a good figure-head as President, but the 
Secretary was the life of the Society. Communica- 
I tiona came in abundantly : some from the village and 
I its neighborhood, some from tlie University and the 
Institute, some from distant and unknown sources. 
The new Secretary was very busy with the work of 
examining these papers. After a forenoon so em- 
ployed, the carpet of her room looked like a bam floor 
after a husking-match. A glance at the manuscripts 
I strewed about, or lying in heaps, would have fright- 
aasd any young writer away from the thought of wi- 
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thoFship as & business. If the candidate for that fear- 
ful calling had seen the process of selection and elimi- 
nation, he would have felt still more desperately. A 
paper of twenty pages would come in, with au under- 
scored request to please read through carefully. That 
request alone is commonly sufficient to condemn any 
paper, and prevent its liaving any chance of a hear- 
ing ; but the Secretary was not hardened enough yet 
for that kind of martial law in dealing with manu- 
scripts. The looker-on might have seen her take up 
the paper, cast one flashing glance at its title, read the 
. first sentence and the last, dip at a venture into two or 
three pages, and decide as swiftly as tlie lightning cal- 
culator would add up a column of figures what was to 
be its destination. If rejected, it went into the heap 
on the left ; if approved, it was laid apart, to he sub- 
mitted to the Committee for their judgment. The 
foolish writers who insist on one's reading through 
their manuscript poems and stories ought to know how 
fatal the request is to their proajteets. It provokes 
the reader, to begin with. The reading of manuscript 
is frightful work, at the best ; the reading of worth- 
less manuscript — and most of that which one is 
requested to read through is worthless — would add 
to the terrors of Tartarus, if any infernal deity were 
ingenious enough to suggest it as a punishment. 

If a paper was rejected by the Secretary, it did not 
come before the Committee, but was returned to the 
author, if he sent for it, wliieh he commonly did. Its 
natural course was to try for admission into some one 
of the popular magazines : into " The Sifter," the most 
fastidious of them all ; if that declined it, into " The 
Second Best ; " and if that returned it, into " The 
Omnivorous." If it was refused admittance at th« 
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doors of all the magazines, it might at length find shel- 
ter in the comer of a newspaper, where a good deal of 
very readable verse is to be met with nowadays, some 
of which has been, no doubt, presented to the Pan- 
sophian Society, but was not considered up to its 

stftiidaid. 
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There was a recent accession to tbe transient pop- 
nlation of tbe vill^^e which gave rise to some specu- 
lation. The new-comer was a yoimg fellow, rather 
careless In his exterior, bat apparently as much at 
home as if he owned Arrowhead Village and every- 
thing in it. He commonly had a cigar in his mouth, 
carried a pocket pistol, of the non-explosive sort, and 
a stick with & bulldog 'tj head for its knob ; wore a soft 
hat, a coarse check suit, a little bag^, and gaiter- 
boots which had been half-soled, -;- a Bohemian-look- 
ing personage, altogether. 

This individual begaji making explorations in every 
direction. He was very curious about the place and 
all the people in it. He was especially interested in 
the Pansophian Society, concerning which he made all 
sorts uf inquiries. This led him to form a summer 
acquaintance with the Secretary, who was pleaded to 
give hira whatever information he asked for ; being 
proud uf the Societ}', as she had a right to be, and 
knowing more about it than anybody rise. 

The visitor could not have been long in the village 
witliout hearing something of Maurice Kirkwood, and 
the stories, true and falHe, connected with his name. 
He questioned everybody who could tell liiin anything 
about Maurice, and set down the answers in a little 
note-book he always had with him. 
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All this naturally excited the curiusity of the ^'il- 
lage about this uew visitor. Among the rest, Miss 
ViDcent, Dot wanting in an attribute thought to belong 
more especially to her sex, became somewhat inter- 
ested to know more exactly whu this inquiring, note- 
taking pei-soDage, who seemed to be everywhere and 
to know everybody, might himself be. Meeting him 
at the Publit; Library at a fortunate moment, when 
there was nobody but the old Librarian, who waa hard 
of hearing, to interfere witli their conversation, the lit- 
tle Secretary had a chance to try to find out something 
about him. 

"This is a very remarkable library for a small vil- 
lage to possess," he remarked to Miss Lurida. 

" It is, indeed," she said. " Have you foimd it well 
furnished with the books you moat want ? " 

" Oh, yes, — books enough. 1 don't care so much 
for the books as I do for the Newspapers. I like a 
Review well enough, — it tells you all there ia in a 
book : but a good absttract of the Review in a News- 
paper saves a fellow the trouble of i-eading it." 

**Yoii find the papers you want, here, I hope," said 
the young lady. 

" Oh, I get along pretty well. It "s my off-time, and 
I don*t do much reading or writing. Who is the city 
oorrespondent of this place?" 

" I don't think we have any one who writes regu- 
larly. Now and then, there is a letter, with the gos- 
sip of th« place in it, or an account of some of the do- 
ings at our Society, The city papers are always glad 
to get the reports of our meetings, and to know what 
u going on in the village." 

"I suppose you write about the Society to the pa- 
pen, BB you are the Secretary." 
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tion. I have made the tour of Europe by the help of 
them and the newHpapere. But of late I have taken 
to interviewing. I find that a very pleasant specialty. 
It is about as good sport as trout^tickling, and much 
the same kind of buBinesa. I should like to send the 
Socie^ an account of one of my interviews. Don't 
you think they would like to hear it?" 

" I have no doubt they would. Send it to me, and 
I will look it over ; and if the Committee approve it, 
we will have it at the next meeting. You know every- 
thing has to be examined and voted on by the Com- 
mittee," said the cautious Secretary. 

"Very well, — I will risk it. After it ia read, if it 
18 read, please send it ba«k to me, as I want to sell it 
to ' The Sifter,' or ' The Second Beat,' or some of the 
paying magazines," 

This is the paper, which was read at the next meet- 
ing of the Pansophian Society. 

" I was ordered by the editor of the newspaper to 
which I am attached, *The People's Perennial and 
Household Inquisitor,' to make a visit to a certain well- 
known writer, and obtain all the particulars I could 
concerning him and all that related to him. I have 
interviewed a good many politicians, who I thought 
rather liked the process ; but I had never tried any 
of these literary people, and I was not quite sore liow 
this one would feel about it. 1 said as much to the 
chief, but he pooh-poohed my scruples. ' It is n't our 
business whether they like it or not,' said he : * the 
public wants it, and what the public wants tt 's bound 
to have, and wo are bound to furnish it. Don't be 
afraid of your man ; he 's used to it, — he 's been 
pamped often enough to take it easy, and what you 've 
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got to do is to pump liim dry. Yoa need n't be 
modest, — ask him what you like ; ho is n't bound to 
answer, you know.' 

" As he lived in a rather nice quarter of the town, 
I smarted myself up a little, put on a fresh ooUar and 
cuEFs, and got a five-cent slune on my bf&t high-Iowa. 
I said to myself, aa 1 was walking towards the boiue 
where he lived, that I would keep very shady for a 
while and pass for a visitor from a distance : one of 
those ' admiring strangers,' who call in to pay their re- 
BpeL-ts, to get an autograph, and go home and say that 
they have met the distiiiguislied So and So, wliieh gives 
thevi a certain distinction in the village circle to which 
they belong. 

" My man, tho celebrated writer, received me ia 
vhat was evidently his reception-room. I observed 
that he managed to get the light full on my face, while 
his own was in tlie sha<Ie. I had meant to have hU 
face in the light, but he knew tho localities, and had 
arranged things so as to give him that advantage. It 
was like two frigates nianffiuvring, — each trj-ing to 
get to windward of tho other. I never take out my 
notebook until I and my man have got engaged in 
artless and earnest conversation, — always about him- 
self and his works, of course, if he is an author. 

" I began by saying that he must receive a good 
many callers. Those who had read his books were 
naturally curious to see the writer of them. 

" He assented, emiihatieally, to this statement. He 
had, he said, a great many callers. 

" I remarked that there was a quality in his books 
which made his readers feel as if they knew him pep- 
Bonally, and caused them to cherish a certain attach- 
ment to him. 
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" He smiled, as if pleased. He was himself disposed 
to think so, he sold. la fact, a great many persoDs, 
strangers writing to him, had told him so. 

" My dear sir, I said, there is nothing wonderful in 
the fact you meutioo. You reach a responsive chord 
in many human breasts. 

' Une touch of Nnture makes the wbole wottil kin.' 

Everybody feels aa if be, and especially she (his eyea 
sparkled), were your blood relation. Do Uiey not 
name their children after you very frequently ? 

" He blushed perceptibly. ' Sometimes,' he an- 
swered. 'I hope they will all turn out well." 

*'I am afraid I am taking up too much of your 
time, \ said. 

" ' No, not at all,' he replied. ' Come up into my 
library ; it is warmer and pleasanter there.' 

*' I felt confident that I had him by the right han- 
dle then ; for an author's library, which is commonly 
his working-room, is, like a lady's boudoir, a sacred 
apartment. 

" So we went upstairs, and again he got me with 
the daylight on my face, when I wanted it on Mb. 

"You have a fine library, I remarked. There were 
books all round the room, and one of those whirligig 
square book-cases. I saw in- front a Bible and a Con- 
cordance, Shakespeare and Mrs. Cowden Clarke's 
book, and other classical works and hooka of grave as- 
pect. I contrived to give it a turn, and on the side 
next the wall I got a glimpse of Bamum's Rhyming 
Dictionary, and several Dictionaries of Quotations and 
cheap compends of knowledge. Always twirl one of 
those revolving bookniases when you visit a scholar's 
libmy. That is the way to find out what books he 




does n't want yoa to see, wliich of coarse are the onea 
ytm puticularly wuh to see. 

'* Some may call all this impertinent and inqnisitive. 
What do you suppose is an interriewer's business? 
' Did yoQ ever nee an oyster opened ? Yea ? Well, 
interviewer's buBiness is the same thing. liis man is 
his nyster, which he, not with aword, but with pencil 
and note-book, must open. Mark how the oystennan'i 
thin blade insinuates itself, — how gently at first, how 
strennoiuly when once fiurly between the sheila 

'* And here, I said, you write your books, — those 
books which have carried your name to all parts of 
the world, and will convey it down to posterity ! Is 
this the desk at which you write ? And is this the pen 
you write with ? 

" ' It is the desk and the very pen,' he replied. 

" He was pleased with my questions and my way o( 
putting them. I took up the pen as reverentially as 
if it had been made of the feather which the angel I 
used to read about in Young's '* Night Thoughts " 
ought to have dropped, and did n't. 

" Would you kindly write your autograph in my 
note-book, with that pen? I asked him. Yes, he 
would, with great pleasure. 

" So I got out my note-hook. 

" It was a spick and span new one, bought on 
purpose for this interview. I admire your book- 
cases, said I. Can you tell mo just bow high tbey 
are? 

" ' They are about eight feet, with the cornice.' 

"I should like to have some like those, if I ever 
get rich enough, said I. Eight feet, — eight feet, tcUh 
the cornice. I must put that down. 
^^ " So I got out my pencil. 
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*• 1 sat tbere with my pencil and note-book in ray 
hand, all ready, but not using them as yet. 

" I have heard it said, 1 observed, that yon began 
writing poems at a very early age, la it taking too 
great a liberty to ask how early you began to write in 
Tsne? 

" He was getting interested, as people are apt to be 
when they are themselves the subjects of conversation. 

"* Very early, — I hardly know how early. I can 
ngr truly, as Louise Cokt said, 

" Jejii ma premierM per$ laiu laimir lei ecrire." ' 

"I am not a very good French scholar, said I ; per- 
haps you will be kind enough to translate that line 
for me. 

" ' Certainly. With pleasure. / made my first 
verses without knowing how to write them.' 

" How interesting I But I never heard of Louise 
Colet Who was she ? 

" My man was pleased to give me a piece of literary 
information. 

" ' Louise the lioness ! Never heard of her ? You 
have heard of Alphonse Karr ? ' 

» Why, — yea. — more or less. To tell the truth, I 
am not very well up in French literature. Wlrnt had 
he to do with your lioness ? 

" ' A good deal. He satirized her, and she waited 
at hia door with a case-knife in her hand, intending to 
stick him with it. By and by he came down, smoking 
a cigarette, and was met by this woman flourishing 
her case-knife. He took it from her, after getting a 
cut in his dressing-gown, put it in his pocket, and went 
on with bis cigarette. He keeps it with an inscrip- 
tion: — 
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Donne a Alphome Kan 

Par Madame Louae CoUl . 

Dqiu le das. 

Lively little female I ' 

" I could n't help tliiiiking that I Bhould n't have 
cared to interview the lively little female. He was 
evidently tickled with the intereflt I appeared to take 
in the story he told me. That made him feel amiably 
disposed toward me. 

" I began with very general questions, but by de- 
grees I got at everything about his family history and 
the small events of hia boyhood. Some of the points 
touched upon were delicate, but I put a good bold face 
on my most audacious questions, and so I wormed out 
a great deal that was new concerning my subject. He 
had been written about considerably, and the public 
would n't have been satisfied without some new facta ; 
and these I meant to have, and I got. No matter 
about many of them now, but iici'e are some questions 
and answers that may be thought worth reading or lis- 
tening to : — 

" How do yon enjoy being what they call ' a celeb- 
rity,' or a celebrated man ? 

"'So far as one's vanity is concerned it is well 
enough. Hut self-love ia a cup without any bottom, 
and yon might pour the Great Lakes all through it, 
and never fill it up. It breeds an api>etite for more 
of the same kind. It tends to make the celebrity a 
mere lump of egotism. It generates a craving for 
high-seasoned personalities which is in danger of be- 
coming slavery, like that following the abuse of alco- 
hol, or opium, or tobacco. Think of a man's having 
every day, by every post, letters that tell him he is 
this and that and the other, with epithets and endear- 
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ments, one tenth part of wliirh would have made him 
blush red hot before he began to be what you call a 
celebrity I ' 

" Are there not some special inconveniences con- 
nected with what is called celebrity ? 

" ' I should think so I Suppose you were obliged 
every day of your life to stand and shake hands, as 
the President of the United States has to after his in- 
aLguration : how do you think your hand would feel 
after a few months' practice of that exercise ? Sup- 
pose you had given you thirty-five millions of money a 
year, in hundred -dollar coupons, on condition that you 
cut them all off yourself in the usual manner : liuw do 
you think you should like the look of a pair of scissors 
at the end of a year, in which you had worked tea 
hours a day every day but Sunday, cutting off a hun- 
dred coupons an hoiu", and found you had not finished 
your task, after all? You have addressed me as what 
you are pleased to call " a literary celebrity." I won't 
dispute with yon as to whether or not I deserve that 
title. I will take it for granted I am what you call 
me, and give you some few hints of my experience. 

" ' You know there was formed a while ago an As- 
sociation of Authors for Self-Protection. It meant 
well, and it was hoped tliat something would come of 
it in the way of relieving that oppressed class, but I 
am sorry to say that it has not effected its purpose.' 

" I suspectetl he had a hand in drawing up the Con- 
stitution and Laws of that Association. Yes, I said) 
an admirable Association it was, and as much needed 
as the one for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
I am sorry to hear that it has not proved effectual in 
putting a stop to the abuse of a deserving class of men. 
It ought to have done it ; it was well conceived, and • 
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its public manifesto was a masterpiece. (I saw by bis 
expression that be wan its author.') 

'* ' I see I can trust you,' be said. ' I will unbosom 
myself freely of some of the grievances attacbing to 
the position of tbe iodividual to whom you have ap- 
plied the term " Literary Celebrity." 

" ' He ia supposed to be a millionaire, in virtue of 
tbe immense sales of bis books, all tbe money from 
which, it is taken for granted, goes into bis pocket. 
Consequently, all subscription papers are handed to 
him for bis signature, and every needy stranger who 
has beard his name comes to him for assistance. 

" ' He is expected to subscribe for all periodicals, 
and is goaded by receiving blank formtdiE, which, with 
their promises to pay, be is expected to fill up. 

" ' He receives two or three books daily, with re- 
quests to read and give his opinion about each of them, 
which opinion, if it has a word which can be used as 
an advertisement, he will find quoted in all tbe news- 
papers. 

" ' He receives thick masses of mannscript, prose 
and verse, which he is called upon to examine and pro- 
nounce on their merits ; these manuscripts having al- 
most invariably been rejected by the editors tn whooi 
they have been sent, and having as a rule no literary 
value whatever. 

" ' He ia expected to sign petitions, to contribute to 
journals, to write for fairs, to attend celebrations, to 
make after-dinner speeches, to send money for objects 
be does not believe in to places be never heard of. 

" ' He is called on to keep up correspondences with 
unknown admirers, who begin by saying they have no 
claim upon his time, and then appropriate it by writ- 
ing page after p^e, if of the male sex ; and sheet 
after sheet, if of the other. 
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** ' If a poet, it ia taken for grajited that he can sit 
down nt any moment and Bpin off any number of 
vereea on any subject which may be suggested to him ; 
such as congratulations to the writer's great-grand- 
mother on her reaching her hundredth year, an elegy 
on an infant aged six weeks, an ode for the Fourth of 
July in a Western township not to be found In Lip- 
pincott's last edition, perhaps a valentine for some 
bucolic lover who believes that wooing in rhyme is the 
way to win the object of bis affections.' 

"Is n't it so? I asked the Celebrity. 

" ' I would bet on the prose lover. She will show 
the verses to him, and they will both have a good 
laugh over them.' 

" I have only reported a small part of the conversa* 
tion I had with the Literary Celebrity. He was so 
much taken up with his pleasing self-contemplation, 
while I made him air his opinions and feelings and 
spread his characteristics as his laundress spreads and 
aits his linen on the clothes-line, that I don't believe it 
ever occurred to him that he had been in the hands of 
an interviewer until he found himself exposed to the 
wind and sunshine in full dimensions in the columns o£ 
'The People's Perennial and Household Inquisitor."* 

After the reading of this paper, much curiosity was 
shown as to who the person spoken of as the " Liter- 
ary Celebrity " might be. Among the various suppo- 
silions the startling idea was sn^ested that he was 
neither more nor less than the unexplained personage 
known in the village as Maurice Kirkwood. Why 
should that be his real name? Why should not he be 
the Celebrity, who had taken this name and fled to 
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this retreat to escape from the persecutioDs of kind 
frienda, who were pricking him and stabbing him nigh 
to death with their daggers of sugar candy ? 

The Secretary of the Pansophian Society determined 
to question the Inteiviewer the next time she met him 
at the Library, which happened soon after the meeting 
when his paper was read. 

*> I do not know," she said, in the course of a con- 
versation in which she hod spoken warmly of his con- 
tribution to the literary entertainment of the Society, 
" that you mentioned the name of the Literary Celeb- 
rity whom you interviewed so successfully." 

" I did not mention him. Miss Vincent," he an- 
swered, " nor do I think it worth while to name him. 
He might not care to have the whole story told of how 
he was handled so as to make him communicative. 
Besides, if I did, it would bring him a new batch of 
BjTnpathetio letters, regretting that he was bothered by 
those horrid correspondents, full of indignation at tha 
bores who presumed to intrude upon him with their 
pages of trash, all the writers of which would expect 
answers to their letters of condolence." 

The Secretary asked the Interviewer if he knew the 
young gentleman who called himself Maurice Kirk- 
wood. 

" What," he answered, — " the man that paddles a 
birch canoe, and rides all the wild horses of the neigh- 
borhood? No, I don't know him, but I have met him 
once or tvrice, out walking. A mighty shy fellow, 
they tell me. Do you know anything particular about 
him?" 

*' Not much. None of us do, but we should like to. 
The story is that be has a queer antipathy to some- 
thing or to somebody, nobody knows what or whom." 
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To newspaper correspondents, perhaps," aaid the 

iterviewer. " What made you ask me about him? 
You did n't think he was my ' Literary Celebrity,' 
did you?" 

" I did not know. I thought he might be. Why 
don't you interview this myaterioua personage? He 
would make a good sensation for your paper, I should 
think." 

'■ Why, what is tliere to be interviewed in him ? Is 
there any story of crime, or anything else to spice a 
oohmiu or so, or even a few paragraphs, with? If 
there is, I am willing to handle him professionally." 

" I told you he has what they call an antipathy. I 
don't know how much wiser you are for that piece of 
inforniatioD." 

" An antipathy ! WTiy, so have I an antipathy. I 
hate a spider, and as for a naked caterpillar, — I be- 
lieve I should go into a fit if I had to touch one. I 
know I turn pale at the sight of some of those great 
green caterpillars that come down from tlie elm-trees 
in August and early autumn." 

" Afraid of them?" asked the young lady. 

"Afraid? What should I be afraid of? They 
can't bite or sting. I can't give any reason. All 1 
know is that when I come across one of these creatures 
in iny path I Jump to one side, and cry out, — some- 
times using very improper words. The fact is, they 
make me crazy for the moment." 

" I understand what you mean," said Miss Vincent. 
" I used to have the same feeling about spiders, but I 
was ashamed of it, and kept a little menagerie of spi- 
ders until I had got over the feeling ; that is, pretty 
mueh got over it, for I don't love the creatures very 
dearly, though I don't scream when I see one." 




" What did yoa tell me. Miss Ymceiit, was this fet 
low's particular antipathy ? " 

" That is just the question. I told you that we 
don't know and we can't guess what it is. The peo- 
ple here are tired out with trying ix> discover some 
good reason for the young man's keeping out of the 
way of everybody, as he does. They say he la odd or 
crazy, and they don't ae^m to be able to tell which. It 
would make the old ladies of the village sleep a great 
deal Hounder, — yes, and some of the young ladies, 
too, — if they could find out what this Mr. Kirkwood 
has got into bis bead, that he never oomes near any of 
the people here." 

" I think / can find out," said the Interviewer, 
whose profeasionid ambition was beginning to be ex- 
cited. " 1 never came aoross anybody yet that I 
could n't get something out of. I am going to stay 
here a week or two, and before I go I will find out 
the secret, if there is any, of thb Mr. Maurice Kirk- 
wood." 

We must leave the Interviewer to his contrivances 
until they present us with some kind of result, either 
a the shape of success or failure. 
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When Miss Euthymia Tower sent her oar off in 
flashing splinters, as she pulled her last stroke in the 
boat-race, she did not know what a strain she was put- 
ting upon it. She did know that she was doing her 
best, bat how great the force of her best was she was 
not aware nntil she saw its effects. Unconsoiousnesa 
belonged to her robust nature, in all its manifestationR. 
She did not pride herself on ber knowledge, nor re- 
proach herself for her ignorance. In every way she 
formed a striking contrast to her friend. Miss Vincent 
Every word they spoke betrayed the difference be- 
tween them : the sharp tones of Liirida'a Lead-voice, 
penetrative, aggressive, sometimes irritating, revealed 
the corresponding traits of mental and moral charac- 
ter; the quiet, conversational contralto of Euthymia 
was the index of a nature restful and sympathetic. 

The friendships of young girls prefigure the closer 
relations which will one day come in and dissolve their 
earlier intimacies. The dependence of two young 
friends may be mutual, but one will always lean more 
heavily than the other ; the masculine and feminine 
elements will be as sure to assert themselves as if the 
friends were of different sexes. 

On all common occasions Euthymia looked np to 
hev friend as her superior. She fully appreciated all 
her varied gifts and knowledge, and deferred to her 
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I opinion in every-day matton, not exactly as a 
I but as wiser thaii herself or any of her other oompan- 
It was a different thiug, however, when the 
graver qneations of life came up. Lurida was full of 
BuggestioDs, plans, projects, which wure too liable to 
run into whims before she knew where they were tend- 
She would lay out ber ideas before Guthymia so 
fluently and elixjuently that she could not help believing 
them herself, and feeling as if her friend must accept 
them with an entliusiasni like her own. Tlieu Euthy- 
niitt would take them up with her sweet, deliberate ac- 
cents, and bring her calmer judgment to bear on tbeni. 
Lurida waH in ati excited eoiiditiou, in the midst of 
all her new interests and oceupHti<ma. She was con- 
Btantly on the lookout for papers to be read at the 
meetings of her Society, — for she made it her own in 
greut measure, by her zeal and enthusiasm, — and in 
the mean time she was reading in various Iwoks which 
Dr. Butts selected for her, all bearing on the profes- 
sion to which, at least as a possibility, she was looking 
forward. Privately and in a very still way. she was 
occupying herself with the problem of the young 
■trnnger, the subject of some delusion, or disease, or 
obliquity of unkimwn nature, to which the vagne 
. name of auti])athy had been attached. Eutbyroia kept 

Ian oyo upon her, partly in the fear that over-excite- 
ment would produce some mental injury, and partly 
from anxiety letit she should compromise her womanly 
dignity in her desire to get at the truth of a very p 
■ling question. 
'* How do you like the books I see you readingi 
■aid Euthymia to Lurida, one day, as they met a 
Library. 
" Better than all tho novels I ever read," she i 
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Bwered. " I have been reading about the nervota 
system, and it seems to me I have come nearer the 
springB of life than ever before in all my studies. I 
feel just as if I were a telegraph operator. I was sure 
that 1 liad a battery in my head, for I know my brain 
works like one ; but I did not know bow many centres 
of energy there are, and how they are played upon 
by all sorts of influences, external and internal. Do 
you know, I believe I could solve the riddle of the 
' Arrowhead Village Sphinx," as the pa])er called him, 
if he would only stay here long enough ? " 

"What paper has had anything about it, Lurida? 
I have not seen or beard of its being mentioned in 
any of the papers." 

" You know that rather queer-looking young man 
who has been about here for some time, — the same 
one w)io gave the account of his interview with a cele- 
brated author? Well, he has handed me a copy of 
a paper in which he writes, ' The People's Perennial 
and Household Inquisitor.' He talks about this vil- 
lage in a very free and easy way. Ho says there ia a 
Sphinx here, who has mystified us all." 

"And you have been chatting with that fellow I 
Don't you know that he '11 have you and all of us in 
his paper? Don't you know that nothing is safe 
where one of those fellows gets in with his note-book 
and pencil ? Oh, Lurida, Lurida, do be careful I 
What with this mysterious young man and this very 
questionable newspaper-paragraph writer, ynu will be 
talked about, if you don't mind, before you know it. 
You had lietter let the riddle of the Sphinx alone. 
If you must deal with such dangerous people, the 
safest way is to set one of them to find out the other, 
— 1 wonder if we can't >'et this new man to interview 
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the risitor yoa have so much curiosity about. Thstl 
might be managed easily enough without your havinyf 
anything to do with it. Liet me alone, and I will lir- 1 
range it. But mind, now, you must not meddle ; if 
you do, you will spoil everything, and get your name in 
the ' Household Inquisitor' in away you won't like." 

" t>OD*t be frightened about me, Euthymia. I don't 
mean to give him a chance to work me into bis paper, 
if I can help it. But if yuu can get him to try his 
skill upon this interesting personage and his antipathy, 
BO much the better. I am very curious about it, and 
therefore about him. I want to know what has pro- 
duced this strange state of feeling in a young i 
who ought to have all the common instincts of a social , 
being. I believe there are unexplained facts in thfl f 
region of sympathies and antipathies which will repa^ n 
study with a deeper insight into the mysteries of lifis 
than we liave dreamed of hitherto. I often wonder 
whether there are not heart-waves and soul-waves aa 
well as ' brain-waves,' which some have already reco^ 
nized." I 

Euthymia wondered, as well she might, to hear thif 
young woman talking the language o( science like an 
adept. The truth is, Lurida was one of those persons 
who never are young, and who, by way of compensi^ 
tion, will never be old. They ate found in both sexes. J 
Two well-known graduates of one of our great unl>t 
veraities are living examples of this precocious bufn 
enduring intellectual development. If the readers of 
this narrative cannot pick them out, they need not 
expect the writer of it to help them. If they guess 
rightly who tiiey are. they will recognize tlie fa<-t that 
just such exceptional individuals as the young womaa 
we are dealing with are met with from time to tims 
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in families where intelligenoe has been cumulative 
two or three generations. 

Euthymia vas very willing that the questioning and 
questionable visitor should learn ail that was known in 
the village about the nebulous individual whose misty 
environment all the eyes in the village were trying to 
penetrate, but that he should learn it from some other 
informant than Lurida. 

The next morning, as the Interviewer took his seat 
on a bench outside his door, to smoke his after-brea^ 
fast cigar, a bright-looking and handsome youth, whose 
features recalled those of Enthymia so strikingly that 
one might feel pretty sure he was her brother, took a 
seat by his side. Presently the two were engaged in 
conversation. The Interviewer asked all sorts of ques- 
tions about everylxidy in the village. When he came 
to inquire about Maurice, the youth showed a remarfe- 
able interest regarding him. The greatest curiosity, 
he said, existed with reference to this personage. 
Everybody was trying to tuid out what his story was, 

— for a story, and a strange one, he must surely have, 

— and nobody had succeeded. 

The Interviewer began to be unusually attentive. 
The young man told him the various antipathy stories, 
aboat the evil-eye hypothesis, about his horse-taming 
exploits, his rescuing the student whose l>oat was over- 
turned, and every occurrence he could recall which 
would help ont the effect of his narrative. 

The Interviewer was becoming excited. " Can't 
find out anything about him, you said, did n't yon? 
How do you know there 's anything to find ? Do yoa 
want to know what I think he is? I 'II tell you. I 
think he is an actor, — a fellow from one of the city 
theatres. Those fellows go off in their summer vaca- 
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Hon, and like to puzzle tlie couutry folks. They an 
the very same ehajis, like as Dot, the visitors have seen 
iu plays at the city theatres ; but of course they don't 
know 'em in plain clothes. Kings and Emperors look 
pretty shabby off the stage sometimes, I can tell you." 

Tlie young man followed the Interviewer's lead. " I 
should n't wonder if you were right," he s^d. " I re- 
meuiber seeing a youog fellow in Romeo that looked a 
good deal like this one. But I never met the Sphinx, 
as they call him, face to face. He is as shy as a wood- 
chuck. I believe there are people here that would 
give a hundred dollars to find out who he is, and 
where he came from, and what he is here for, and why 
he does n't act like other folks. I wonder why some 
of those newspaper men. don't oome up here and get 
hold of this stoiy. It would be just the thing for a 
sensational writer." 

To all this the Interviewer listened with trae pro- 
fessional interest. Alwaj-s on the lookout for some- 
thing to make up a paragraph or a column about; 
driven oftentimes to the stalest of repetitions, — to 
the biggest pumpkin story, the tall cornstalk, the fat 
OS, the live frog from the human stomach story, the 
third set of teeth and readiug without spectacles at 
ninety story, and the i-est of the marvellous common- 
places which are kept in type with e o y or e 6 n> 
(every other year or every six months) at the foot ; 
always in want of a fresh incident, a new story, an un- 
describcd character, an unexplained mystery, it is no 
wonder that tlie Interviewer fastened eagerly upon 
this most tempting subject for an inventive and emo- 
tional correspondent. 

He had seen Paolo several times, and knew that he 
was M&urice's confidential servant, but had never 
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apoken to faim. So he said to himself that he must 
make Paolo's acquaiDtance, to ht^.gin with. In the 
summer season many ktiitU of small traffic were al- 
ways carrieil on in An-owheaJ Village, Among the 
rest, the sellers of fruits — oranges, bananas, and 
others, acconling to the seasons — did an active busi- 
ness. The Interviewer watched one of these fruit- 
sellers, and saw that his hand-cart stopped opposite 
the house where, as he kuew, Maurice Kirkwood was 
living. Presently Paolo came out of the door, and 
began examining the contents of the hiind-cart. The 
Interviewer saw his opportunity. Here was an intro- 
duction to the man, and the man must introduce him 
to the master. 

He knew very well how to ingratiate himself with 
the man, — there was no difficulty about that. He 
bad learned his name, and that he was au Italian 
whom Maurice had brought to thb country with him. 

" Good morning, Mr. Paul," he said, " How do 
you like the look of these oranges? " 

" They pretty fair," said Paolo : " no so good as 
them las' week : no sweet as them was." 

" Why. how do you know without tasting them ? " 
said the Interviewer. 

" I know by his look, — I know by his smell, — he 
no good yaller, — he no smell ripe, — I know orange 
ever since my head no bi^;er than he is," and Paolo 
laughed at his own comparison. 

The Interviewer laughed louder than Paolo. 
" Good ! " said he, — " first-rate ! Of course you 
know all about 'em- Why can't you pick me out a 
oonple of what you think are the best of 'em ? I shall 
be greatly obliged to you. I have a sick friend, and 
I want to get two nice sweet ones for him." 
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Paolo was pleaJied. Hia skill and judgment were 
recognized. He felt grateful to the stranger, who had 
given him an opportunity of conferring a favor. He 
selected two, after careful esaminatiou au<l grave delib- 
eration. The Interviewer had sense and taet enough 
not to offer him an orange, and so shift the balance of 
obligation. 

" How is Mr. Kirkwood, to-day?" he asked. 

"IlSignor? He very well. He always well. Why 
you ask ? Anybody tell you he sick ? " 

" No, nobody said he was sick. I have n*t seen him 
going about for a day or two, and 1 thought he might 
have something the matter with him. Is he in the 
house now?" 

" No : he off riding. He take long, long rides, — 
sometime gone all day. Sometime he go on lake, — 
paddle, paddle in the morning, very, very early, - — in 
night when the moon shine ; sometime stay in hoase, 
and read, and study, and write, — he great scholar, 
Misser Kirkwood," 

" A good many books, has n't he? " 

" He got whole shelfs full of books. Gh«at books, 
little books, old books, new books, all sorts of books. 
He great scholar, I tell you." 

" Has n't he some curiosities. — old figures, old jew- 
elry, old coins, or things of that sort? " 

Paolo looked at the young man cautiously, almost 
auspiciously. " He don't keep no jewels nor no money 
in his chamber. He got some old things. — old jugs, 
old brass fibers, old money, such as they used to have 
in old times: she don't pass now." Paolo's genders 
were apt to be somewhat indiscriminately distributed. 

A lucky thought struck the Interviewer. " I wonder 
I if he would examine some old coins of mine?" said 
I be, in a modestly tentative manner. 
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" I think he like to see anything curious. When 
he come home I ask him. Who will I tell him wants 
to ask him about old coin ? " 

" Tell him a genth-jnan visiting Arrowhead Village 
would like to call and show him some old pieces of 
money, said to be Koman ones." 

The Interviewer had just remembered that he had 
two or three old battered bits of copper which he had 
picked up at a tollman's, where they had been passed 
off for cents. He hatl bought them as cnrio»ities. 
One had the name of Gallienus upon it, tolerably dis- 
tinct, — a common little Roman jwnny; but it would 
serve his purpose of asking a question, as would two 
or three others with less legible legends. Paolo told 
him that if he came the next morning he would stand 
a fair chance of seeing Mr. Kirkwood. At any rate, 
he would speak to bis master. 

The Interviewer presented himself the next mom- 
ing, aft«r Bnishing his breakfast and his cigar, feeling 
reasonably sure of finding Mr. Kirkwood at home, as 
he proved to be. He had told Paolo to show the 
stranger up to his libi-ary, —or study, as he modestly 
called it. 

It was a pleasant room enough, with a lookout on 
the lake in one direction, and the wooded hill in 
another. The tenant had fitted it up in scholarly 
fashion. The books Paolo spoke of were conspicuous, 
many of them, by their white vellum binding and 
tasteful gilding, showing that probably they had been 
bound in Kome, or some other Italian city. With 
these were older volumes in their dark original leather, 
and recent ones in cloth or paper. As the Interviewer 
ran his eye over them, he found that he could make 
very little out of what their backs taught him. Some 
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of the iKipcr-covered books. Bome of the cloth-covered 
ones, liad names which ho knew ; but thosti ou the 
backs of many of the others were strange to hia eyes. 
The classics of Greek and Latiu aud Italian literature 
were there; and he saw enough to feel convinced that 
he had better not attempt to display his erudition in 
the company of this young scholar. 

The first thing the Interviewer had to do was to ac- 
count for his visiting a person who had not asked to 
make his acquaintance, and who was living as a re- 
close. He took out his battered coppers, and showed 
them to Maurice. 

" I understood that you were very skilful in antiqui- 
ties, and ha^l a good many yourself. So 1 took the 
liberty of calling upou you, hoping that you could tell 
me Bometliing about some ancient coios I have had for 
a good while." So saying, be pointed to the copper 
with the name of GalHenus. 

"Is this very rare and valuable? I have heard 
that great prices have been paid for some of these an- 
cient coins, — ever so many guineas, sometimes. I 
suppose this is as much as a thousand years old." 

" More than a thousand years old," said Maurice. 

" And worth a great deal of money ? " asked the 
Interviewer. 

" No, not a great deal of money," answered Mau- 

"How much, should you say?" said the Intet^ 
viewer. 

Maurice smiled. " A little more than the value of 
its weight in copper, — I am afraid not much more. 
There are a good many of these coins of GallJenuB 
knocking about. The peddlers and the shopkeepers 
take such pieces occasionally, aud sell them, i 
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times for five or ten cents, to yonng collectors. No, it 
is not very precious in money value, but as a relio any 
piece of money tliat was p:isse<j fi'om hand to hand a 
thousand or fifteen hundred years ago is interesting. 
The value of such relics b a good deal a matter of im- 
agination." 

" And what do you say to these others ? " asked the 
InterWewer. Poor old worn-out things they were, 
with a letter or two only, and some faint trace of a 
figure on one or two of them. 

" Very interesting, always, if they carry your imagi- 
nation back to the times when you may suppose they 
were current Perhaps Horace tossed one of them to 
a beggar. Perhaps one of these was the coin that was 
brought when One said to those about Him, ' Bring 
me a penny, that I may see it.' But the market price 
is a different matter. That depends on the beauty 
and preservation, and above all the rarity, of the speo- 
imen. Here is a coin, now," — he opcoed a small 
cabinet, and took one from it. " Here is a Syracuaan 
decadrachm with the head of Persephone, which is at 
once rare, well preserved, and beautiful. I am airaid 
to tell what I paid for it." 

The Interviewer wa,s not an expert in numismatics. 
He cared very little more for an old coin than he did 
for au old butten, but he had thought his purchase at 
the tollman's might prove a good speculation. No 
matter about the battered old pieces: he had found 
out, at any rate, that Maurice must have money and 
could bo extravagant, or what he himself considered 
so ; also that he was familiar with ancient coins. That 
I would do for a beginning. 

" May I ask where you picked up the eoiu you 
Z me?" he said. 
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" That Is a question whicli provokes a negative an- 
swer. One does not ' pick up ' first-cla&s coins or 
paintings, very often, in these times. I bought this of 
a great dealer in Home." 

'* Lived in Rome once ? " said the Interviewer. 

" For some years. Perbapa you have been there 
yourself ? " 

The Interviewer said he had never been there yet, 
but he hoped he should go there, one of tbeac years, 
" I suppose you studied art and antiquities while yon 
were there ? " he continued. 

"Everybody who goes to Rome must learn some- 
thing of art and antiquities. Before you go there I 
advise you to review Konian history and the claaeio 
authors. You had better make a study of ancient and 
modem art, and not have everything to team while 
you are going about amoug ruins, and churches, and 
galleries. You know your Horace and Virgil well, I 
take it for granted ?" 

The Interviewer hesitated. The names sotmded as 
if he had heard them. " Not so well as I mean to be- 
fore going to Rome," ho answered. " May I ask how 
long yon lived in Rome ? " 

" Long enough to know something of what is to be 
aeen in it, No one should go there without careful 
preparation beforehand. You are familiar with Va- 
sari, of course? " 

The Interviewer felt a slight moisture on his fore- 
head. He took out his handkerchief. " It is a warm 
day," he said. " I have not had time to read all the 
works I mean to. 1 have had too much writing to do, 
myself, to find all the time for reading and study 1 
could have wished." 

" In what literary occupation have you been en. 
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gaged, if you will p&rtlon my inquiry ? said Mau- 
rice. 

" I am connected with tlie press. I understood tliat 
yon were a man of letters, and I hoped I might have 
the privilege of hearing from your ovra lipa some ac- 
count of your literaiy experiences." 

" Perhaps that might be interesting, but I think I 
shall reserve it for my autobiography. You said you 
were connected with the press. Do I understand that 
you are an author ? " 

By this time the Interviewer had come to the con- 
clusion that it was a very warm day. He did not 
seem to be getting hold of hia pitcher by the right 
handle, somehow. But he could not help answering 
Maurice's very simple question. 

" If writing for a newspaper g^ves one a right to be 
called an author, I may call myself one. I write for 
the * People's Perennial and Household Inquisitor.' " 

" Are you the literary critic of that well-known 
journal, or do you manage the political column ? " 

"I am a correspondent from different places and 
on various matters of interest." 

" Places you have been to, and people you have 
known ? '" 

"Well, yes, — generally, that is. Sometimes I have 
to compile my articles." 

" Did you write the letter from Rome, published a 
few weeks ago ? " 

The Interviewer waa in what he would call a tight 
place. However, he had found that his man was too 
much for him, and saw that the best thing he could 
do was to submit to be interviewed himself. He 
thought that he should be able to pick up something 
or other which be could work into his report of his 
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" Well, I — prepared that article for our columns. 
You know one does not have to see everything he de- 
ecribes. You found it accurate, I hope, in its descrif^ 
tions ? " 

" Yea, Murray is generally accurate. Sometimes 
he makes nuHtakea, but I can't say how far you have 
copied them. You got the Ponte Molle — the old 
Milvian bridge — a good deal too far down the stream, 
if I remember. I happened to notice that, but 1 did 
not read the article carefully. May I ask whether 
you propose to do me the honor of reporting this visit 
and the convei-sation we have had, for the columns of 
the newspaper with whivh you are connected?" 

The Interviewer thought he saw an opening. "If 
you have no objections," be said, " I should like very 
much to ask a few questiona." Ue was recovering his 
professional audacity. 

" \ ou can ask as many questions as you consider 
proper and discreet, — after yon have answered one or 
two of mine : Who commissioned you to submit roe to 
examination ? " 

" The curiosity of the public wishes to be gratified, 
and I am the humble agent of its investigations." 

"What has tho public to do with my private af- 
fairs?" 

" I suppose it is a question of majority and minor- 
ity. That settles everj'thing in this country. You 
are a minority of one opposed to a large number of 
curious people that form a majority against you. That 
is the way I 've heard the chief put it." 

Maurice could not help smiling at the quiet assump- 
tion of the American citizen. The Interviewer s: 
too, and thought he had his man, sure, at last. 
rice calmly answered, " There is nothing left for i 
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oorities, then, but the right of rebellion. I don't care 
about being made the subject of an article for your 
paper. I am here for my pleasure, minding my own 
business, and content with that occupation. I rebel 
agaiust your system of forced publicity. Whenever 
I am ready I shall tell the public all it has any right 
to know about me. In the mean time I shall request 
to be spared reading my biography while I am living. 
I wish you a good-morning," 

The Interviewer had not taken out his note-book ■ 
and pencil. In his next communication from Arrow- 
head Village be contented himself with a brief men- 
tion of the distinguished and accomplished gentleman 
sow visiting the place, whose library and cabinet of 
coins he had had the privilege of esamining, and 
whose courtesy was equalled only by the modesty that 
shunned the public notoriety which the organs of 
popular intelligence would otherwise confer upon him. 

The Interviewer had attempted the riddle of the 
Sphinx, and had failed to get the first hint of its solu- 
tion. 



The many tongues of the village and its visitors 
could not remain idle. The whole subject of antipa- 
thies had been talked over, and the various cases re- 
corded had become more or less familiar to the con- 
versational circles which met every evening in tho 
different centres of social life. The prevalent hypoth- 
esis for tbe moment was that Maurice had a congeni- 
tal aversion to some color, the effects of which upon 
him were so painful or disagreeable that he habit- 
ually avoided exposure to it. It was known, and it 
has already been mentioned, that such cases were on 
record. There had been a great deal of discussion, of 
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r hte, with reference to a fact long known to a faw 
individuals, bat only recently made a matter of cars- 
ful acientifio observation and brought to the notice of 
the public. This was the now well-known phenom- 
I enon of color-blindness. It did not seem very Strang 
I titat if one person in every score or two could not 
tell red from green there might be other curious in- 
dividual peculiarities relating to color. A case has 
already been referred to where the subject of obser- 
vation fainted at the sight of any red object. What 
if tliis were the trouble with Maurice Kirkwood? It 
will be seen at once how such a congenital antipathy 
would tend to isolate the person who was its unfortu- 
nate victim. It was an hypothesis not difficult to test, 
but it was a rather delicate business t^ be experiment- 
ing on an inoffensive stranger. Misa Vincent wu_ 
thinking it over, but said nothing, even to Euthyi 
of any projects she might entertain. 



M188 VINCENT AS A MEDICAL 8TDDENT. 



The yooBg lady whom we have known as The Ter- 
ror, as Lurida, as Miss Vincent, Secretary of the Pan- 
SOphian Society, had been reading various works se- 
lected for her by Dr. Butts, — works chiefly relating 
to the nervous system and its difEerent aSections. She 
thought it was about time to talk over the general 
subject of the medical profession with her new teacher, 
— if such a self -directing person as Lurida could be 
said to recognize anybody as tca<!hcr. 

She began at the beginning. " What is the first 
book you would put in a student's hands, doctor?" 
she said to him one day. They were in his study, and 
Lorida had just brought back a thick volume on In- 
sanity, one of Bucknill and Tuke's, which she had de- 
voured as if it had been a pamphlet. 

" Kot that book, certainly," he said. " I am afraid 

it will put all sorts of notions into your head. Wlio 

I or what set you to reading that, I should like to 

know ? " 
j " I foond it on one of your shelves, and as I thought 
I might perhaps be crazy some time or other, I felt as 
if I should like to know what kind of a condi^on in- 
sanity is. I don't believe they were ever very bright, 
gsane people, most of them. I hope I am not 
lough ever to lose my wits." 
re is no telling, my dear, what may happen if 
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yoa overwork that busy brain of yours. Bat did n't 
it make you nervous, reading about so many people 
possessed with such strange notions?" 

" Nervous ? Not a bit. I could n't help thinking, 
though, how many people I had known that had a lit- 
tle touch o£ craztness about them. Take that poor 
woman that says she is Her Majesty's Person, — not 
Her Majesty, but Her Majesty's Person, — a very 
important distinction, according to her : how she does 
remind me of more than one girl I have known I She 
would let her skirts down so as to make a kind of 
train, and pile things on her head like a sort of crown, 
fold her arms and throw her head back, and feel aa 
grand as a queen. I have seen more than ono girl 
act very mucli in that way. Are not most of us a lit- 
tle crazy, doctor, — just a little? I think so. It 
aeems to me I never saw but one girl who was free 
from every hint of craziness." 

"And who was that, pray?" 

" Why, Euthymia, — nobody else, of course. She 
never loses her head, — I don't believe she would in 
an earthquake. Whenever we were at work with onr 
microscopes at the Institute I always told her that her 
mind was the only achromatic one I ever looked into, 
— I did n't say looked through. — But I did n't com© 
to talk about that. I read in one of your books that 
when Sydenham was asked by a student what books 
he should read, the great physician said, ' Bead " Don 
Quixote," ' I want you to explain that to me ; and 
then I. want you to tell me what is the first book, ac- 
cording to your idea, that a student ought to read." 

" What do you say to my taking your question as 
the subject of a paper to be read before the Society? 
I think there may be other young ladies at the meet 
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ing, besides jroureelf , who are thinking of pursuing the 
study of medioiue. At any rate, there are a good 
many who are interested in the subject ; in fact, most 
people listen readily to anything doctors tell them 
about their calling." 

" I wish you would, doctor. I want Euthymia to 
hear it, and I don't doubt there will be others who will 
be glad to hear everything you have to say about it. 
But oh, doctor, if you could only persuade Euthymia 
to become a physician ! What a doctor she would 
make ! So strong, so calm, so full of wisdom I I be- 
lieve she could take the wheel of a steamboat in a 
storm, or the hose of a fire-engine in a conflagration, 
and handle it as well as the captain of the boat or of 
the fire-company.'' 

" Have you ever talked with her about studying 
medicine ? " 

" Indeed I have. Oh, if she would only begin with 
me ! What good times we would have studying to- 
gether I " 

" I don't doubt it. Medicine ia a very pleasant 
study. But how do you think practice would be? 
How would you like being called up to ride ten miles 
in a midnight snow-storm, just when one of your rag- 
ing headaches was racking you ? " 

" Oh, hut we could go into partnership, and Euthy- 
mia is n't afraid of storms or anything else. I£ Bhe 
would only study medicine with me 1 " 

" Well, what does she say to it?" 

" She does n't like the thought of it. She does n't 
believe in women doctors. She thinks that now and 
then a woman may be fitted for it by nature, but she 
does n't think there are many who are. She gives me 
a good many reasons against their practising medicune, 
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— yon know what most of them are, doctor, — and 
ends by saying that the same woman who would be a 
poor sort of doctor would make a first-rate nurse ; and 
that, she thiuks, is a woman's business, if her instinct 
ciuries her to the hospital or sick-chamber. I can't 
argue her ideas out of her." 

" Neither can I argue you out of your feeling about 
the matter; but I am disposed to agree with your 
friend, that you will often sijoil a good nurse to make 
a poor doctor. DoctofS and side-saddles don't seem to 
me to go together. Riding habits would be awkward 
things for practitioners. But come, we won't have a 
controversy just now. I am for giving women every 
chance for a goixl education, and if they think medi- 
cine is one of their proper callings let them try it, I 
think they will find that they had better at least limit 
themselves to certain specialties, and always have an 
expert of the other ses to fall back upon. The trouble 
is that they are so impressible and imagiuative that 
they are at the mercy of all sorts of fancy systems. 
You have only to see what kinds of instruction they 
very commonly flock to in order to guess whether they 
would be likely to prove sensible practitioners. Char- 
latanism always hobbles on two crutches, the tattle of 
women, and the certificates of clergymen, and I am 
afraid that half the women doctors will be too much 
under botli those influences." 

Lurida believed in Dr. Butts, who, to use the com- 
mon language of the village, bad " carried her through " 
a fever, brought on by over^exeitement and exhaust- 
ing study. She took no offence at his reference to 
nursery gossip, which she had learned to hold cheap. 
Nobody so despises the weaknesses of women as the 
ohiunpion of woman's rights. She aooepted the doc- 
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tor's concession of a fair field and open trial of the 
Stnesa of her sex for medical practice, and did not 
trouble herself about his suggested limitations. As to 
the imaginative tendencies of women, she knew too 
well the truth of the doctor's remark relating to them 
to wish to contradict it. 

" Be Hure you let me have your paper in season for 
the next meeting, doctor," she said ; and in due season 
it came, and was of course approved for reading. 




DE, BDTTS BEADS A PAPER. 



" Next to the interest we take in all that relates to 
our immortal soiila is tlmt which we feel for our mor^ 
tal bodies. I am afraid my very first statement may 
be open to criticism. The care of the body is the first 
thought with a great many, — iu fact, with the larger 
part of the woild. They send for the physician first, 
and not until he gives them up do they commonly call 
in the clergyman. Even the minister himself ia not so 
very different from other people. We must not blame 
him if he is not always impatient to exchange a world 
of multiplied interests and ever-clianging sources of 
excitement for that which tradition has delivered to ufl 
as one eminently deficient in the stimulus of variety. 
Besides, these bodily frames, even when worn and dis- 
figured by long years of service, hang about onr con- 
sciousness like old garments. They are used to us, 
and we are used to them. And all the accidents of 
our lives, — the house we dwell in, the living people 
round us, the landscape we look over, all, up to the 
sky that covers us like a bell glass, — all these are but 
looser outside garments which we have worn until they 
seem a part of us, and we do not like the thought of 
changing them for a new suit which we have never yet 
tried on. How well I remember tliat dear ancient 
lady, who lived well into the last decade of her cen- 
tuif , as she repeated the verse which, ii I had but oat 
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to choose, I would select from Uiat string of pearls, 
Gray's ' Klegy ' ! — 

' For who to dumb forgetfulness a prej 

This pleasing, auxious being e'er tcBigned, 
Left the wttTiii ppecini^ts of the cUeecfuI d«j-. 
Nor cast one lunging, lingering look behind ? * 

Plotinofl was ashamed of his body, we are told. Bet- 
ter so, it may be, than to live solely for it, as so many 
do. But it may be well doubted if there is any dis- 
riple of Plotiiius in this Society, On tlie contrary, 
there are many who think a great deal of their bodies, 
m&ny who have come here to regain the health they 
have lost in the wear and tear of city life, and very 
few who have not at Bome time or other of their Uvea 
had occasion to call in the services of a physician, 

" There is, therefore, no impropriety in my offering 
to the members some remarks upon the peculiar diffi- 
culties which beset the medical practitioner in the dia- 
chat^ of his laborious and important duties. 

" A young friend of mine, who has taken an interest 
in medical studies, happened to meet »4th a very famil- 
iar story about one of the greatest and most celebrated 
of all English physicians, Thomas Sydenham. The 
story is that, when a student asked him what books he 
should read, the great doctor told him to read ' Don 
Quixote,' 

" This piece of advice has been used to throw con- 
tempt upon the study of books, and furnishes a con- 
venient shield for ignorant pretenders. But Sydenham 
left many writings in which he has recorded his med- 
ical experience, and he surely would not have published 
them if he had not thought they would be better read- 
ing for the medical student than the story of Cervan- 
tes. Hb own works are esteemed to this day, and he 
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certainly could not hare supposed that they contfuned 
all the wistlom of all the past. No remedy is good, it 
was said of old, unless applied at the right time in the 
right way. So we may say of all anecdotes, like this 
which I have told you about Sydenham and the young 
man. It b very likely that he carried bim to the bed- 
side of some patients, and talked to him about the 
cases he showed liim, iustead of putting a Lattn vol- 
ume in his hand. I wiJuld aa soon begin in that way 
as any other, with a student who had already mastered 
the preliminary bi'anches, — who knew enough about 
the structure and functions of the body in health. 

*' But if you ask me what reading I woidd com- 
mend to the medical student of a philosophical habit 
of mind, you may be surprised to heai' me say it would 
be certain passages in ' fiasselas.' They ai-e the ones 
where the astronomer gives an account to Imlac of his 
management of the elements, the control of which, as 
he had persuaded himself, had been committed to him. 
Let me read you a few sentences from this story, which 
is commonly bound up with the ' Vicar of Wakefield," 
like a woollen lining to a silken mantle, but is full of 
stately wisdom in processions of paragraphs which 
sound as if they ought to have a grammatical drum- 
major to march before their tramping platoons. 

" The astronomer has taken Imlac into his confi- 
dence, and reveals to him the secret of his wonderful 
powers : — 

" ' Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt uot without difficulty 
credit. I have possessed for five years the regulation 
of the weather and the distribution of the seasons: 
the suQ has listened to my dictates, and passed from 
tropic to tropic by my direction ; the clouds, at my 
call, have poured their waters, and the Nile has over- 
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flowed at my command ; I have restrained the rage of 
the dog-8tar, and mitigated the fervors of the crab. 
The winds alone, of all the elemental powers, have 
hitherto eluded my authority, and multitudes hare 
perished by equinoctial tempests, which I found my- 
eeii unable to prohibit or restrain.' 

" The reader naturally wishes to kno-:v how the as- 
tronomer, a sincere, devoted, and most benevolent 
man, for forty years a student of the heavens, came 
to the strange belief that he possessed these miracu- 
lons powers. This is his account : — 

" ' One day, as I was looking on the fields withering 
with heat, I felt in my mind a sudden wish that I 
could send rain on th.^ southern mountains, and raise 
the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry of my imagi- 
nation I commanded rain to fall, and by comparing 
the time of my command witli that of the inundation 
1 found that the clouds liad listened to my lips.' 

" ' Might not some other cause,' said I, ' prodooe 
this concurrence ? The Nile does not always rise on 
the same day." 

" ' Do not believe,' said he, with impatience, ' that 
such objections could escape me : I reasoned long 
against my own conviction, and labored against truth 
with the utmost obstinacy. I sometimes suspected 
myself of madness, and should not have dared to im- 
part this secret but to a man like you. capable of dis- 
tinguishing the wonderful from the impossible and the 
incredible from the false.' 

"The good old astronomer gives his parting direc- 
tions to Indac, whom he has adopted as his successor 
in the government of the elements and the seasons, in 
these impressive words : — ■ 

" ' Do not, in the administration of the year, in- 
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dulge thy pride by iimoTation ; do not please thyself 
with thinking that thou canst make thyself renowned 
to all futare ages by disorderiug the seasons. The 
memory of mischief is no desirable fame. Much leas 
will it become thee to let kindness or interest previuL 
Never rob other countries of rain to pour it ou thine 
own. For us the Nile is sufficient.' 

" Do yon wonder, my friends, why I have cliosen 
these passages, in which the delusions of an insane 
astronomer are related with all the {wmp of the John- 
sonian vocabulary, as the first lesson fur tlie young 
person about to enter on the study of the science and 
art of healing ? Listen to me while I show you the 
parallel of the story of the astronomer in the history 
of medicine. 

"This history is luminous with intelligence, radiant 
with benevolence, but all its wisdom and all its virtue 
have had to struggle with the ever-rising mists of de- 
lusion. The agencies which waste and destroy the 
race of mankind are vast and resistless as the ele- 
mental forces of nature ; nay, they are themselves ele- 
mental forces. They may be to some extent avoided, 
to some extent diverted from their aim, to some ex- 
tent resisted. So may the changes of the seasons, 
from cold that freezes to heats that strike with sud- 
den death, be guarded against. So may the tides be 
in some small measure restrained in their inroads. 
So may the storms be breasted by walls they cannot 
shake from their foundations. But the seasons and 
the tides and the tempests work their wiU on the great 
scale upon whatever stands in their way ; they feetl or 
starve the tillers of the soil ; they spare or drown the 
dwellers by the shore ; they waft the seaman to his 
harbor or bury Iiiiu in the angry billows. 
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" The art of the physician can do much to remove 
its BubjectH from deadly and dangerous influences, and 
Bometbing to control or arrest the efEeots ot these in- 
fluences. But look at the records of the life-insurance 
ofBces, and see how uniform is the action of nature's 
destroying agencies. Look at the annual reports of 
the deaths in any of our great eities, and see how their 
regularity approaches the uniformity of the tides, and 
their variations keep pace with those of the seasons. 
The inundations of the Nile are not more certainly to 
be predicted than the vast wave of infantile disease 
which flows in upon all our great cities with the grow- 
ing heats of JiUy, — tlian the fevers and dysenteries 
which visit our rural distncts in the months of the 
falling leaf. 

" The physician watches these changes as the as- 
tronomer watched the rise of the great river. He 
longs to rescue individuals, to protect communities 
from the inroads of these destroying agencies. He 
uses all the means which esperience has approved, 
tries every rational method which ingenuity can sug- 
gest. Some fortunate recovery leads him to believe 
be has bit upon a preventive or a cure for a malady 
which had resisted all known remedies. His rescued 
padent sounds his praises, and a wid : circle of his pa- 
tient's friends joins in a chorus of eulogies. Self-love 
applauds him for his sagacity. Self-interest congratu- 
lates him on his having found the road to fortune ; 
the sense of having proved a benefactor of his race 
emooths the pillow on which be lays bis head to dream 
of the brilliant future opening before him. If a sin- 
gle coincidence may lead a person of sanguine disposi- 
tion to believe that he has mastered a disease which 
had baffled all who were before his time, and on 
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wbiob bis contemporaries looked in hopeless impo- 
tence, what must be the effect of a scrips of suob co- 
inciilencea even on a minil of calmer ttuiper! Such 
of coincidences will happen, and tliey may well 
deceive the very elect. Think of Dr. Rush, — yon 
know what a famoufl man he was, the very head and 
front of Ajnericau medical science in his day. — and 
remember how be spoke about yellow fever, which he 
thought he had mastered I 

" Thus the physician is entangled in the meshes of 
a wide conapiraisy, in wliich he and his patient and 
their friends, and Nature herself, are involved. What 
wonder that the history of Medicine should be to so 
great an extent a record of self-delusion 1 

"If this seems a dangerous concession to the ene- 
mies of the tme science ami art of healing, I will re- 
mind you that it is all implied in the first aphorism of 
Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine. Do not draw a 
wrong inference from the frank statement of the di£&- 
culties which beset the medical practitioner. Think 
rather, if truth is so hard of attainment, how precioua 
are the results which the consent of the wisest and 
most experienced among the healers of men agrees m 
accepting. Think what folly it is to cast them aside 
in favor of palpable impositions stolen from tlie rec- 
ords of forgotten charlatanism, or of fantastic specu- 
lations spun from the sqninting brains of theorists as 
wild as the Egyptian astronomer. 

" Begin your medical studies, then, by reading the 
fortietli and the following four chapters of 'Rasaelas.' 
Your first lesson will teach you modesty and caution 
in the pursuit of the most deceptive of all ])ractical 
branches of knowledge. Faith will come later, when 
you learn bow much medical science and art have acb 
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luJl; achieved for the relief of manltind, and how 
great are the promises it holds out of still larger tri- 
umphs over the enemies of human health and happi- 



After the reading of this paper there was a lively 
discussion, which we have do room to report here, and 
the Society adjourned. 





M188 VINCENT 8 8TABTLING DISCOVEKT. 

The Bober-mi ailed, eensible, well- instructed Dr. 
Butts was not a. little exercised in mind by the de- 
mands made upon his knowledge by his young friend, 
and for the time being his pupil. Miss Liirida Vincent, 

" I don't wonder they called her The Terror," he 
Baid to hiiDself. '• She is enough to frighten anybody. 
She has taken down old books from my lihelves that I 
bad almost forgotten tlio backs of, and as to the medi- 
cal journals, I believe the girl could index them from 
memory. She is in pursuit of some special point of 
knowledge, I feel sure, and I cannot doubt what direc- 
tion she is working in, but her wonderful way of deal- 
ing with books amazes me." 

What marvels those " first scholars " in the classes 
of our great luiivcraities and colleges are, to be sure 1 
They are not, as a rule, the most distinguished of their 
class in the long struggle of life. The chances are that 
" the field " will beat " the favorite " over the long 
race-course. Others will develop a longer stride and 
more staying power. But what fine gifts those " first 
scholars" have received from nature! How dull we 
writers, famous or obscure, are in the acquisition of 
knowledge as compared with them! To lead their 
classmates they must have quick apprehension, fine 
memories, thorough ooatrol of their mental faeulties, 
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strong will, power of concentration, facility of expres- 1 
won, — a wonderful equipment of mental faculties. 1 1 
always want to take my bat off to tlie first scholar of I 
his year. 

Dr. Butts felt somewhat in the same way as he con- 
templated The Terror. She surprised him so often 
with her knowledge that he woa ready to receive her 
without astonishment when she burst in upon him one 
day with a cry of triumph, " Eureka J Eureka .' " 

" And what have you found, my dear ? " said the 
doetor. 

Lunda was flushed and panting with the excitement 
of her new discovery. 
fc, " I do believe that I have found the secret of our 
^bsnge visitor's dread of all humau intercourse ! " 
m The seasoned practitioner waa not easily thrown off 
his balance. 

" Wait a minute and get your breath," said the 
doctor. " Are you not a little overstating his peculi- 
arity ? It is not quite so bad as that. He keeps a 
man to serve him, he was civil with the people at the 
Old Tavern, he was affable enough, 1 understand, with 
the young fellow he pulled out of the water, or rescued 
somehow, — I dou't believe he avoids the whole human 
race. He does not look as if he hated tliem, so far 
I have remarked bis expression. I passed a few words 
with him when his man was ailing, and found him po- 
lite enough. No, I don't believe it is much more than 
an extreme case of shyness, connected, perhaps, with 
some congenital or other personal repugnance to which' 
has been given the name of an antipathy." 

Lurida could hardly keep still while the doctor 
speaking. When he finished, she began the accoi 
of her discovery : — 
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"I do certainly believe I have found an account of 
his case in an Italian medical journal of about four- 
teen years ago. I met with a reference which led me 
to look over a file of the Giomale detjU 0»pituli ly- 
ing among the old pamphlets iu the medical section of 
the Library. I have made a translation of it, which 
you must read and then tell me if you do not agree 
with me in my conclusion." 

" Tell me what your conclusion b, and I will read 
yoiir i>aper and see for myself whether I think the 
evidence justifies the conviction you seem to have 
reached." 

Lurida's large eyes showed tlieir whole rounds like 
the two halves of a map of the world, as she saiil, — 

" / believe that Maurice Kirhwood ia suffering 
from the efecta of the bite of a TAfiANTULA I " 

The doctor drew a long breath. He remembered in 
a v^uQ sort of way the Btories which used to be told 
of the terrible Apulian spider, but he had consigned 
them to the limbo of medical fable where so many fic- 
tions have clothed themselves with a local habitadoQ 
and a name. He looked into the round eyes and wide 
pupils a little anxiously, as if he feared that she waa 
in a state of undue excitement, but, true to his profes- 
sional training, he waited for another symptom, if in- 
deed her mind was in any measure off its balance. 

"I know what you are thinking," Lurida said, "but 
it ia not so. ' I am not mad, most uoble Featus.' You 
shall see the evidence and judge for yourself. Read 
the whole case, — you can read my hand almost as if 
it were print, — and tell me if you do not agree with 
me that this young man is in all probability the same 
person as the boy described in the Italian journal 
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One thing jou might say is against the suppoBition, 1 
The joung patient is spoken of as Signorino M . . 
Ch. . . . But you must remember that ck 
QOUDced hard in Italian, like /:, which letter is waat-^ 
ing in the Italian alphabet ; an<l it is natural enou^fl 
that the initial of the seeond name should hare g 
changed in the record to its Italian equivalent." 

Before inviting the reader to follow the details of 
this extraordinary case as found in a medieal journal, 
the narrator wishes to be indulged in a few words of 
explanation, in order that he may not have to apol- 
ogize for allowing the introduction of a subject which 
may be thought to belong to the professional student . 
rather than to the readers of this record. There is a 
great deal in medical books wliich it b very uubecom 
ing to bring before the general public, — a great deal i 
to repel, to disgust, to alarm, to excite unwholesome 
curiosity. It is not the men whose duties have made 
them familiar with this class of subjects who are most 
likely to offend by scenes and descriptions which be- 
long to the physician's private library, and not to the 
shelves devoted to polite literature. Goldsmith and 
even Smollett, both having studied and practised med- 
icine, could not by any possibility liave outraged all 
the natural feelings of delicacy and decency as Swift 
and Zola have outraged them. But without handling 
doubtful subjects, there are many curious medical ex- 
periences which have interest for every one as extreme 
illustrations of ordinary conditions with which all are 
acquainted. No one can study the now familiar history 
of clairvoyance profitably who has not learned some- 
thing of the vagaries of hysteria. No one can i 
imderstandingly the life of Cowper and that of C 
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without having gome idea of the influeiice of hypo- 
' chondriasis and of dyspepsia upon the disposition and 
intellect of the subjects of these maladies. I need 
not apologize, therefore, for giving publicity to that 
part of this narrative which deals with one of the most 
aingular maladies to be found in the records of bodilj 
w and mental iafirmities. 

The following is the account of the case as trans- 
lated by Miss Vincent. For obvious reasons the whole 
name was not given in the original paper, and for 
similar reasons the date of the event and the birth- 
place of the patient are not precisely indittated here. 

(Giornalo degli Ospitali, Liigllo 31, ia~.] 
REMAaR.VBLB CASE OP TARANTI8M. 

The great interest attaching to the very aingular 
and exceptional instance of this rare affection induces 
US to give a full account of the extraordinary example 
of its occurrence in a patient who was the subject of 
a recent medical consultation in this city. 

" Signoi-ino M . . , Ch ... is the only son of a g 
tleman travelling in Italy at this time, lie is elevi 
years of age, of sanguine-nervous temperament, liglit 
hair, blue eyes, intelligent countenance, well grown, 
but rather slight in form, to all appearance in good 
health, but subject to certain peculiar and anomalous 
nervous symptoms, of which his father gives this his- 
tory. 

" Nine years ago, the father informs us, he was trav- 
elling in Italy with his wife, this child, and a nnrse. 
They were passing a few days in a country village near 
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child was in perfect health and had never been af- 
fected by any serious illness. On the 10th of July 
he was playing out in the field Dear the hnuse where 
the family was staying when he was beard to scream 
suddenly and violently. The nurse rushing to him 
found him in great pain, saying that something had 
bitten him in one of his feet. A laborer, one Tom- 
maso, i-an up at the moment and perceived in the 
grass, near where the boy was standing, an enormous 
spider, which he at once recognized as a tarantula. 
He managed to catch the creature in a large leaf, from 
which he was afterwards transferred to a wide-mouthed 
bottle, where be lived without any food for a month 
or more. The creature was covered with short hairs, 
and had a pair of nipper-like jaws, with which ho 
could inflict an ugly wound. His body measured 
about an inch in length, and from the extremity of 
one of the longest limits to the other was between two 
and three inches. Such was the account given by the 
physician to whom the peasant carried the great 
spider. 

" The boy who had been bitten continued screaming 
violently while his stocking was being removed and 
the foot examined. The place of the bite was easily 
found and the two marks of the claw-like jaws already 
showed the effects of the poison, a small livid circle 
extending around them, with some puffy swelling. 
The distinguished Dr. Amadei was immediately sent 
for, and applied cups over the wounds in the hope of 
drawing forth the poison. In vain all bis skill and 
efforts I Soon, ataxic (irregular) nervous symptoms 
declared themselves, and it became plain that the sys- 
tem had been infected by the poison. 

" The symptoms were very much like those of m»* 
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ligtuuit fever, such as distress about tbe region of the 
heai-t, difficulty of breathing, (;ollHpse of all tlie vital 
powei-s, threatening immediate death. From these 
first symptoms the child rallied, but hia entire oi^an- 
ism had been profoundly affected by tbe venom circu- 
lating through it. His constitution has never thrown 
oS tbe malxidy resulting from this toxic (poiaonooB) 
agent. The phenomena whicli have been observed in 
this young patient correspond so nearly with those 
enumerated in the elaborate essay of the celebrated 
Baglivi that one might think they had been tran- 
scribed from his pages. 

" He is very fond of solitude, — of wandering about 
in churchyards and other lonely places. He was once 
found hiding in an empty tomb, which had been left 
open. His aversion to certain colors is remarkable. 
Generally speaking, he prefers bright tints to darker 
ones, but liia likes and dislikes are capricious, and 
with regard to some colors bis antipathy amounts to 
positive horror. Some shades have such an effect 
upon him that he cannot remain in the room with 
them, and if he meets any one whose dress haa any of 
that particular color he will turn away or i-etreat so 
as to avoid passing that person. Among these, purple 
and dark green are the least endurable. Ho cannot 
explain the sensations which these obnoxious colors 
produce except by sajTug that it is like the deadly 
feeling from a blow on the epigastrium (^pit of the 
stomach). 

" About the same season of the year at which the 
tarantular poisoning took place he is liable to certain 
nervous seizures, not exactly like fainting or epilepsy, 
but reminding the physician of those affections ; all 
the other symptoms are aggravated at this time. 
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" lo other respects than those mentioned the boy is 
in good health. He is fond of riding, and has a pony 
on which he takes a great deal of cxei-cise, which seems 
to do him more good than any other remedy. 

*' The influence of music, to which bo much has been 
attributed by popular belief and even by the diatin- 
gnished Professor to whom we shall again refer, has 
not as yet furnished any satisfactory results. If the 
graver symptoms recur while the patient is under our 
observation, we propose to make use of an agency 
discredited by modem skepticism, but deservjng of a 
fair trial as an exceptional remedy for an exceptional 
disease. 

" The following extracts from the work of the cele- 
brated Italian physician of the last century are given 
by the writer of the paper in the Giornate in the 
original Latin, with a translation into Italian, sub- 
joined. Here are the extracts, or rather here is a 
selection from them, with a translation of them into 
English. 

" After mentioning the singular aversion to certain 
colors shown by the subject of Tarantiam, Baglivi 
writes as follows : — 

" ' £^t ai astantes incedant resHbux eo colore diffusit, 
qui Taranlath ingratus e«^ nece»8c est vt ah Ulontm 
aspectu recedant ; nam ad inluitum moleati colons 
angore cordis, et symptomatum recriidescantut stathn 
corripiuntur' (G. Baglivi, Op. Omnia, page 614, 
Lugduni, 1746.) 

" That i.s. ' if the persons about the patient wear 
dresses of the color which is offensive to him, he must 
get away from the sight of them ; for on seeing the 
obnoxious color he is at once seized with distress in 
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the region of tbe heart, and a renewal of his symp- 
toms.' 

"As to the recurrence of the malady, Baglivi 
Bays: ■ — 

" ' Dum color soils ardtntius exurere incipit, quod 
contingit circa initiaJulU et Augusti, Tarantati lente 
venierUem rwrudeacentiam verteni pernpiunt.' (Ibid,, 
page 619.) 

" Which I render, ' When the heat of the sun be- 
gins to hurn more fiercely, which happens ahont the 
beginning of July and August, the subjects of Taran- 
tiam perceive the gradually approaching recrudescence 
(returning symptoms) of the poisoning,' Among the 
remedies most valued by this illustrious physician is 
that mentioned in the following sentence : — 

"*Laudo magnopere equitationes in ai're rusti- 
cano facias singulis dicbiis, hard potissimum matu- 
tina, quibua equitattonibua morbos chronicos pene in- 
curahiles protinus eliminavi.' 

" Or in translation, — 

"'I commend especially riding on horseback in 
country air, every day, by preference in the morning 
hours, by the aid of which horseback riding I have 
driven off chronic diaeaaes which were almost incura- 
ble.' " 

Misa Vincent read this pa]>er aloud to Dr. Butts, 
and handed it to him to examine and consider. He 
listened with a grave countenance and devont atten- 
tion. 

As she finished reading her account, she exclaimed 
in the passionate tones of the deejwst conviction, — 

" There, doctor I Have n't I found the true stoty 
of thia Btraoge visitor ? Have n't I solved the riddle 
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of the Sphinx ? Who can this man be but the boy of 
that story ? Look at the date of the journal when he 
was eleven years old.- it would make him twenty-five 
now, and that is just about the age the people here 
think he must be of. What could account so entirely 
for his ways and actions as that strange poisoning 
which produces the state they call Tarautism ? I am 
just as sure it must be that as I am tliat I am alive. 
Oh, doctor, doctor, I must be right, — this Signorino 
M . . . Ch . . . was the boy Maurice KIrkwood, and 
the story accounts for everything, — his solitary hab- 
its, his dread of people, — it must be because they 
wear the colors he can't bear. His morning rides on 
horseback, his coming here just as the season was ap- 
proaching which would aggravate all his symptoms, — 
does n't all this prove that I must be right in my coo- 
jecture, — no, my conviction ? " 

The doctor knew too much to inten-upt the young 
enthusiast, and so he let her run on until she ran 
down. He was more used to the rules of evidence 
than she was, and could not accept her positive con- 
clusion 80 readily as she would have liked to have him. 
He knew that beginners are very apt to make what 
they think are discoveries. But he had been an an- 
gler and knew the meaning of a yielding rod and an 
easy-running reel. He said quietly, — 

" You are a most sagacious young lady, and a very 
pretty prima fade ease it is that you make out. I 
can see no proof that Mr. Kirkwood is not the same 
person as the M . . . Ch . . . of the medical jour- 
nal, — that is, if I accept your explanation of the dif- 
ference in the initials of these two names. Even if 
there were a difference, that would not disprove their 
identity, for the initialB of patients whose cases are re- 
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ported by their pliysiciaiiB are often altered 
purpose of concealment. I do not know, however^ 
that Mr. Kirkwood has shown any special aversion to 
any particular color. It might be interesting to in- 
quire whether it ia so, but it ia a delicate matter. I 
don't exactly see whose business it is to investigate 
Mr. Maurice Kirkwood's idiosyncrasies and constitu- 
tional history. If he should have occasion to send for 
me at any time, he might tell me all about himself, — 
in confidence, you know, Tliese old accounts horn 
Baglivi are curious and interesting, but I am cautions 
about receiving any stories a hundred years old, if 
they involve an improbability, as bis stories abont the^ 
cure of the tarantula bite by music certainly do. I" 
am disposed to wait for future developments, bearing 
in mind, of course, the very singidar case you have 
unearthed. It woidd n't be very strange it our young 
gentleman had to send for me before the season is 
over. He is out a good deal before the dew is off the 
grass, which is rather risky in this neighborhood as 
autumn comes on. I am somewhat curious, I confess, 
about the young man, but I do not meddle where I 
am not asked for or wanted, and I have found that 
eggs hat*'h just aa well if you let them alone in the 
neat as if you take them out and shake them every 
day. This is a wonderfully interesting supposition of 
yours, and may prove to be strictly in accordance with 
the facts. But I do not think we have all the facts 
in this young man's case. If it were proved that he 
had an aversion to any color, it would greatly strength- 
en your case. His ' antipatia,' as his man called it, 
must be one which covers a wide ground, to account 
for his self-isolation, — and the color hypothesis 
^bi plausible as any. But, my dear Miss Vinoent, I 
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think yon had better leave your singular and striking 
hypotheaia in mj keeping for a while, rather than let 
it get abroad in a community like this, where so many 
tongues are in active eiercise. I will carefully study 
thb paper, if you will leave it with me, and we will 
talk the whole matter over. It is a fair subject for 
speculation, only we must keep quiet about it," 

This long speech gave Lurida's perfervid brain 
time to cool off a little. She left the paper with the 
doctor, telling him she would come for it the next day, 
and went off to tell the result of this visit to her 
bosom friend, Miss Euthymla Tower. 
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BR. BDTT8 CALLS ON EUTHTMIA. 

Tee doctor was troubled in thinking over his iater- 
Tiew with the young lady. She was fully possessed 
with the idea that she had discovered the secret which 
had defied the most sagacious heads of the village. It 
was of no use to oppose her while her mind was in an 
excited state. But he felt it his dnty to guard her 
against any possible results of indiscretion into which 
her eagerness and her theory of the equality, almost 
the identity, of the sexes might betray her. Too much 
of the woman in a daughter of our race leads her to 
forget danger. Too little of the woman prompts her 
to defy it. Fortunately for this last class of women, 
they are not quite so libely to be perilously seductive 
as their more emphatically feminine sisters. 

Dr. Butts had known Lurida and her friend from 
the days of their infancy. He had watched the de- 
velopment of Lurida's intelligence from its precocious 
nursery-life to the full vigor of its trained faculties. 
He had looked with admiration on the childish beauty 
of Eutbymia, and had seen her grow up to womanhood, 
every year making her more attractive. He knew 
that if anything was to be done with his self-willed 
young scholar and friend, it would bo more easily ef- 
fected through the medium of Eutbymia than by di- 
rect advice to the young lady herself. So the thought- 
ful doctor made up hla mind to have a good talk with 
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Eutliymia, and put her on her guard, if Lurida showed 
aoy tendency to forget the eoavenlionalitied in her ea- 
ger pursuit of knowledge. 

For the doctor's hoi-se and chaiae to stop at the 
door of Miss Euthjmia Tower's parental home was an 
event strange enough to set all the tongues in the vil- 
lage going. This was one of those families where ill- 
ness was hardly looked for among the possibilities of 
life. There were other families where a call from the 
doctor was hardly more thought of than a call from 
the baker. But here he was a sti-anger, at least on 
his professional rounds, and when he asked for Miss 
Kuthymia the servant, who knew his face well, stared 
as if he had held in his hand a warrant for her ap- 
prehension. 

Kuthymia did not keep the doctor waiting very long 
while she made ready to meet him. One look at her 
glass to make sure that a lock had not run astray, or 
a ribbon got out of place, and her toilet for a inoming 
call was finirthed. Perhaps if Mr. Maurice Kirkwood 
had been announced, she might have taken a second 
look, but with the good middle-aged, married doctor 
one was enough for a young lady who had the gift of 
making all the dresses she wore look well, and had no 
occasion to treat her chamber like the laboratory where 
an actress comjwonds herself. 

Euthymia welcomed the doctor very heartily. She 
could not help fluspccting bis errand, and she was 
very glad to have a cliance to talk over her friend's 
schemes and fancies with him. 

The doctor began without any roundabout prelude. 

" I want to confer with you about our friend Ln- 
rida. Does she tell you all her plans and projects?" 

" Why, as to that, doctor, I can hardly say, posi. 




tively, but I do uot believe she keeps back t 
of iuiportunce from lae. 1 kiiow wliut abe has beeo 
busy with hitely, nad the (jriwsr idea she has got into 
hitr head. What do you tlunk of the Tarantula busi- 
ness '{ She has shown you the paper she has written, 
I 8up]x)se." 

" Indeed she has. It is a very curious case she has 
got hold of, uud I do not wonder at all that she should 
have felt convinced that she had come at the true so- 
luUoD of the village riddle. It may be that this young 
man is the same penutu as the boy mcutioaed in the 
ludian medical journal. But it is very far from cleat I 
that he is so. You know all her reasons, of course, as ■ 
you have read the story. The times seem to agree 
well enough. It is easy to conceive that Ck might be 
substituted for A' in tlie report. The singular solitary 
habits of this young man entii-ely coincide with the 
story. If we could only find out whether he lus any I 
of those feelings with reference to certain colors, we | 
might guess with more chance of guessing right I 
we have at present. Hut I don't see exactly bow wal 
are going to submit him to examination on this poinL \ 
If he were only a chemical com]>ound, we could ana* 4 
lyze him. li he were only a bird or a (luadruped, ' 
could find out his likes aud dislikes. Itut being, as J 
lie ia, a young man, with ways of his own, and a will I 

{ his own, which he may not choose to have interfered I 
ih, the problem becomes more complicated. I hear f 

Ut a newspaper correspondent has visited him so t 

I make a rejiort to his paper, — do you know what i 

B found out ? " 
"Certainly I do, very well. My brother haa heard * 
story, which was this : He found out he had 

Ahold of the wrong person to iutorvii^w. The young 
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genUeman, he saja, interviewed him, ao that he did 
not learn much about the Sphinx. But the newspaper 
man told Willy about the Sphinx's libi-ary and a cabi- 
net of coins he had ; and said be should make an arti- 
cle out of him, anyhow. I wi»h the man would take 
himself off. I am afraid Lurida's love of knowledge 
will get her into trouble I '' 

" Widch of the men do yon wish would take him- 
self off?" 

" I was thinking of the newspaper man." 

She blushed a little as she said, " I can't help feel- 
ing a strange sort of interoxt about the other, Mr, 
Kirkwood. Do yon know that I mot Mm tbia mom- 
ing,'and had a good look at him, full in the facci^ " 

" Well, to be sure 1 That was an interesting ex- 
perience. And bow did you like his looks ? " 

" I thought his face a very remarkable one. But 
he looked very pale aa he passed me, and I noticed 
that he put his hand to his left side as if he had a 
twinge of pain, or something of that sort, — spamn or 
neuralgia, — I don't know what. I wondered whether 
he had what you call angina pectoris. It was tho 
same kind of look and movement, I remember, as you 
must, too, in my uncle who died with that complaint." 

The doctor was silent for a moment. Then he asked, 
" Were you dressed as you are now ? " 

" Yes, 1 was, except that I had a tbm mantle over 
my shoulders. I was out early, and I have always re* 
membered your caution." 

" What color was your mantle ? " 

" It was black. I have been over all this with Lu- 
rida, A black mantle on a white dress. A straw 
hat with an old faded ribbon. There can't be much 
in those colors to trouble him, I should think, for hi» 
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man wears a black coat and white linen, — more or 
less white, as you must have noticed, and he most 
have seen ribbona o£ all colors often enough. But 
Lurida believes it was the ribbon, or something in the 
combination of colors. Her head is full of Tarantu- 
las and Tarantism. I fear that she viU never be easy 
until the question is settled by actual trial. And will 
you believe it? the girl i^ determined in some way to 
test hep supposition t " 

" Believe it, Euthymia 1 I can believe almost any- 
thing of Lurida. She is the most irrepressible crea- 
ture I ever knew. You know as well as I do what a 
complete possession any ruling idea takes of her whole 
nature. I have had some fears lest her zeal might 
run away with her discretion. It is a great deal easier 
to get into a false position than to get out of it." 

"I know it well enough. I want you to tell me 
what you think about the whole business. I don't 
like the look of it at all, and yet I can do nothing 
with the girl except let her follow her fancy, until I 
can show her plainly that she will get herself into 
trouble in some way or other. But she is ingenious, 
— full of all sorts of devices, innocent enough in them- 
selves, but liable to be misconstrued. You remember 
how she won us the boat-race?" 

" To be sure I do. It was rather sliarp practice, 
but she felt she was paying off an old score. The 
classical story of Atalaota, told, like that of Eve, as 
illustrating the weakness of woman, provoked her to 
moke trial of the powers of resistance in the other sex. 
But it was audacious. I hope her audacity will not 
go too far. You must watch her. ICeep an eye on 
her correspondence" 

The doctor had great confidence in the good sense 
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of LoHda'e friend. He felt sure that she would not 
let Lurida commit herself by writing foolish letters to 
the subject of her speculations, or similar indiscreet 
performances. The boldness of young girls, who tiiink 
no evil, in opening correspondence with idealized per^ 
sonages is something quite astonishing to those who 
Iiave had an opiwrtunity of knowing the facts. Lu- 
rida had passed the most dangerous age, but her the- 
ory of the equality of the sexes made her indifferent 
to the by-laws of social usage. She required watching, 
and her two guardians were ready to L-heck her, ia 
case of need. 





EuTiiTMiA noticed that hor friend had bees very 
much preoccupied for two or three days. She found 
her more than once husy at her desk, with a manu- 
script before her, which she turned over mid placed 
inHide the desk, as Euthymia entered. 

This desire of concealment was not what either of 
the friends expected to see in the other. It showed 
that some project was under way, which, at least in its 
present stage, the MachiaveUian young lady did not 
wish to disclose. It had coat her H good deal of 
thought and care, apparently, for her waste-basket was 
full of scraps of paper, which looked as if they were 
the remains of a manuscript like that at which she 
was at work. "Copying and recopying, probably," 
thought Euthymia, but she was willing to wait to 
learn what Liuida was busy about, though she had a 
suspicion that it was something in which she might 
feel called ujMjn to interest herself. 

" Do you know what I think? " said Euthymia to 
the doctor, meeting him as he left bis door. " I be- 
lieve Lurida is writing to this man. and 1 don't like 
the thought of her doing such a thing. Of course she 
is not like other girls in many respects, but other peo 
pie will judge her by the common rules of life," 

" I am glad that yon spoke of it," answered the doc- 
tor ; " she would write to him just as quickly as to any 
I of bis age. Besides, imder the cover of her 
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F office, she has got into the way of writing to anyl 
I think she has already written to Mr. Kirkwootl, ask- 
ing him to contribute a paper for the Society. She 
can find a pretext easily enough if she has made up 
her mind to write. In fact, I doubt if she would 
trouble herself for any pretext at all if she decided to 
write. Watch her well. Don't let any letter go with- 
out seeing it, if you can help it." 

Young women are mni^h given to writing letters I 
persons whom they only knuw indireotly, for the moi 
part through their books, and especially to i 
and poets. Nothing can be more innocent and simple- 
hearted than most of these letters. They are the spon- 
taneous outflow of young hearts easily excited to grat- 
itude for the pleasure which some story or poem has 
given them, and recognizing their own thoughts, their 
own feeUngs, in those expressed by the author, as if 
on purpose for them to read. Undoubtedly they give 
great relief to solitary young persons, who must have 
some ideal reflection of themselves, and know not 
where to look since Protestantism has taken away the 
crucifix and the Madonna. The recipient of these let- 
ters sometimes wonders, after reading through one of 
them, how it is that his young correspondent has man- I 
aged to fill so much space with her simple mess^e of I 
admiration or of sympathy. 

Lurida did not belong to this partictdar class of] 
correspondents, but she could not resist the law of her J 
sex, whose thoughts naturally surround themselvc 
with superabundant drapery of language, as their p 
sons float in a wide superfluity of woven tissues. Wa^ 
she indeed writing to this unknown gentleman? ~ 
thymia questioned her point-blank. 

" Are you going to open a coirospondeDce with I 
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Maurice Kirkwood, Liirida ? Yon seem to be so but 
writing, I can think of nothing else. Or are you goingS 
to write a novel, or u paper for the Sot-iety, — do teU] 
me what you are so much taken up witJi.'' 

'* I wiU tell you, Euthymia, if you will promise Bokl 
to find fault wttk me for cariying out my plan aH If 
have made up mj mind to do. You may read this let- \ 
ter before I seal it, and if you find anything in tt you 
don't like you can suggest any t-hange that you think 
will improve it. I hope you will aeo tliat it explains 
itself. 1 don't believe that you will Had anything to J 
frighten you iu il." I 

This is the letter, as submitted to Miss Tower by n 
her friend. The bold handwriting made it look like a 
man's letter, and gave it consequently a less danger- 
ous expression than that which belongs to the tinted 
and often fragrant sheet with its delicate thready char- J 
actors, which slant across the page like an April 1 
shower with a south wind chasing it. 

Akkowheab V1U.AOK, AuguH — , 18 — . 
Mt dear Sir, — You will doubtless be surprised si 
the sight of a tetter like this from one whom you onljl 
know as tho Secretary of the Pansophian Socioty.T 
There is a very oommon feeling that it is unbecomin^S 
in one of my sex to address one of your own with I 
whom she is unac([uaLnted, unless she has some speeiall 
claim upon his attention. I am by no means disposed I 
to concede to the vulgar prejudice on this point. If g 
one human being has anything to communicate to a 
other, — anything which deserves being communi>^ 
cated, — 1 see no occasion for bringing in the question 
of sex. I do not think the fioTno gum of Terence can 
bo claimed for the male sex as its private property on 
general any more than on grammatwal ^oviv-da, j 
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■ I have sometimes thought of devoting myself to the 
noble art of healing. If I diJ ao, it would be with the 
fixed purpose of giving my whole powers to the service 
of humanity. And if I should carry out that idea, 
should I refuse my care and skill to a suffering f gUow- 
mortal because that mortal happened to be a brother, 
and not a sister? My whole nature protests against 
such one-sided humanity ! No I I am blind to all 
distinctions when my eyes are opened to any form of 
suffering, to any sjtectacle of want. 

You may ash me why I address you, whom I know 
little or nothing of, and to whom such an advance may 
seem presumptuous and intrusive. It is because I was 
deeply impressed by the paper which I attributed to 
you, — that on Ocean, Kiver, and Lake, which was 
read at one of our meetings. I say that 1 was deeply 
impressed, but I do not mean this as a compliment to 
that paper. I am not band}4ng compliments now, but 
thinking of better things than praises or phrases. I 
was interested in the paper, partly because I recog- 
nized some of the feelings expressed in it as my own, 
— partly because there was an undertone of sadness in 
all the voices of nattire as you echoed them which made 
me sad to hear, and which I could not help longing to 
cheer and enliven. I said to myself, I should like to 
hold commtmion with the writer of that paper. I have 
had my lonely hours and days, as he has had. I have 
had some of his experiences in my intercourse with na- 
ture. And oh ! if I could draw him into those better 
human relations which await us all, if we come with 
the right dispositions, I should blush if I stopped to 

i inquire whether I violated any conventional rule or 

I not. 

I Ton will nnderstaad me, I feel sore. You believe, 
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do yon not? in the insigni&caDce of the barrier which 
dividea the aisterhood from the brntherlxxxl of man- 
kind. You believe, do you not? that they should be 
educated side liy aide, that they shoultl share the satne 
pnrsuits, due regard being had to the fitness of the 
particutar individual for hard or light work, as it must 
always be, whether we are dealing with the " etrouger " 
or the " weaker " sex. I mark these words because, 
notwithstanding their common use, they involve 
much that is not true. Stronger 1 Yes, to lift a 
rel of flour, or a barrel of cider, — though there have 
been women who coidd do that, and though when John 
Wesley was mobbed in Staffordshire a woman knocked 
down three or four men, one after auother, until she 
was at last overpowered and nearly murdered. Talk 
about the weaker sex I Cro and see Miss Euthynua 
Tower at the gymnasium I But no matter about whioh 
sex has the strongest muscles. Which has most to 
suffer, and which has most endurance and vitally? 
We go through many ordeals which you are spared, 
hut we outlast you in mind and body. I have been 
led away into one of my accustomed trains of thought, 
but not 30 far away from it as you might at first sup- 

My brother I Are you not ready to recognize in me 
a friend, an equal, a sister, who can speak to you as if 
she luwl been reared under the same roof ? And is not 
the sky that covers us one roof, which makes us all 
one family ? You are lonely, you must be longing for 
some hmnan fellowsliip. Take me into your confi- 
dence. What is there that you can t«ll me to which I 
cannot respond with sympathy ? What saddest note 
in your spiritual dirges whicli will not find its chord in 
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I loDg to know vhat infiueuce has cast its gfaadow 
over your exiutenoe. I myself huve knowD what it is 
to carry a brain that never rests in a body that ia al- 
ways tired. I have defied its infinnitiea, and forced it 
to do my bidding. You have do such hindrance, if we 
may judge by your aspect and habits. Vou deal wiiii 
horses like a Homeric hero. No wild Indian could 
handle his bark canoe more dexterously or more vigor- 
ously than we have seen you handling your». There 
must be some reason for your seclusion which curiosity 
has not reached, and into which it is not the pi-ovince 
of curiosity to iuquire. But iu the irresistible desire 
which I have to bring you into kindly relations with 
those around you, I uiu-st run the risk of giving of- 
fence that I may know iu what direction to look for 
those restorative infiuences which the symijathy of a 
friend and skter can offer to a brother in need of 
some kindly im|)ulae to change the course of a life 
which is not, which cannot be, in accordance with his 
trne nature. 

I have thought that there may be something in the 
conditions with which you are here surrounded which 
is repugnant to your feelings, — something which can 
be avoided only by keeping yourself apart from the 
people whose acquaintance yon would naturally have 
formed. There can hanlly be anything in the place 
itself, or you would not have voluntarily sought it as a 
residence, even for a single season. There might be 
individuals here whom you would not care to meet, — 
there must bo such, but yon cannot have a personal 
aversion to everybody. I have heard of cases in 
which certain sights and sounds, which have no par- 
ticidar significance for most persons, produced feelings 
of distress or aversion that made them unbearable to 
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the subjects of the c'onstitntionaJ clislike. It baa ocs 
cuired to me that pns-siblj you might have some such 
natural aversion lo the sounds of the street, or sach 
ss are heani in most housosi especially where a piaao 
is kept, as it U lu fact in almost all of those in the 
village. Or it might be, 1 imagined, tliat some color 
in the dresses of women or the furniture of our rooms 
affected you unpleasantly. I know that im^tances of 
such antipathy have been recorded, and they would 
account for the seclusion of those who ai-e subject 
to it. 

If there is any removable condition which interferes 
with your free entrance into and enjoyment of the 
social life aro»ind you, tell me, I beg of you, tell me 
what it is, and it shall be eliminated. Think it not 
strange, O my brother, that I thus venture to intro- 
duce myself into the hidden chambers of your life. I 
will never suffer myself to be frightened from tlie car- 
rying out of any thought which promises to be of use 
to a fellow-mortal by a fear lest it should be considered 
" unfeminine." I can bear to be considered unfemi- 
nine, but I cannot endure to think of myself as in- 
himian. Can I help you, my brother ? 

Believe me your most sincere well-wisher, 

LOEIDA ViNCKNT. 

Euthymia had carried off this letter and read it by 
herself. As she finished it, her feelings found expres- 
sion in an old phrase of her grandmother's, which 
came up of itself, as such survivals of early days are 
apt to do, on great occasions. 

" Well, I never 1 " 

Then she loosened some button or string that was 

o tight, and went to the window for a breath of oat- 
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door air. Then she began at the begiimmg and read 
the whole letter all over agaiu. 

What should she do about it ? She could not let 
this young girl send a letter like that to a stranger of 
whose character little was known except by inference, 
— tea young man, who would consider It a most ex- 
traordinary advance on the part of tlie sender. She 
would have liked to tear it into a thousand pieces, 
but she had no i-ight to treat it in that way. Lurida 
me^nt to send it the next morning, and in the mean 
time Euthymia had the night to think over what she 
should do aboat it. 

There is nothing like the pillow for an oracle. 
There is no voice like that which breaks the silence of 
the stagnant hours of the night with its sudden sug- 
gestions and luminous counsels. When Kuthymia 
awoke in the morning, her course of action was as 
clear before her as if it had been dictated by her 
guardian angel. She went straight over to the home 
of Luriila, who was just dressed for breakfast. 

She was naturally a little surprised at this early 
visit. She was struck with the excited look of Euthy- 
mia, being herself quite calm, and contemplating her 
project with entire complacency. 

Euthymia began, in tones that expressed deep anx- 
, iety. 

" I have read your letter, my dear, and admired its 

irit and force. It is a fine letter, and does you great 

sdit as an expression of the truest human feeling. 

(at it must not be sent to Mr. Kirkwoo<l. If you 

lirere sixty years old, perhaps if yon were Qfty, it might 

lie admissible to send it. But if you were forty, I 

should question its propriety ; if you were thirty, I 

■honld veto it, and you arc but a little more than 
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twenty. How do you know that this stranger wQl not 
show your letter to anybody or everyliody? How do 
you know that he will not send it to one of the gossip- 
ing journals like the ' Household Inquisitor ' ? But 
aupposing he keeps it to himself, which is more than 
you have a right to ezpei^t, what opinion is he likely 
to form of a young lady who invades his privacy with 
such freedom ? Ten to one he will think curiosity is 
at the bottom of it, — and, — come, don't be angry 
at me for su^estiug it, — may there not be a little 
of that same motive mingled with the others? No, 
don't interrupt me quito yet ; you do want to hnov 
whether your hypothesis is correct. Yon are full of 
the best and kindest feelings in the world, but your 
desire for knowledge is the ferment under them jnst 
now, perhaps more than you know." 

Lurida's pale cheeks (lushed and whitened more 
than once while her friend was si>eaking. She loved 
Ler too sincerely and respected her intelligenoe too 
much to take offence at her advice, but she could not 
give up her humane and sisterly intentions merely 
from the fear of some awkward consequences to her- 
self. She had persuaded herself that she was playing 
the part of a Protestant sister of charity, and that the 
fact of her not wearing the costume of these minister- 
ing angels made no difference in her relations to those 
who needed her aid. 

" I cannot see your objections in the light in which 
they appear to you," she said gravely. " It seema 
to me that I give np everything when I hesitate to 
help a feIlow4:reature because I am a woman. I am 
not afraid to send this letter and take all the conse- 
quences." 

" Will you go with me to the doctor's, and let him 
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read it in our presence? And will you agree to abide 
by Lis opinion, if it coincide witli mine '/ " 

Lurida winced a little at this proposal. " I don't , 
quite like," she said, " showing this letter to — to 
she hesitated, hut it had to come out — " to a mac, — 
that is, to another man than the one for whom it was ' 
iuteuded." 

The neuter gender business had got a pretty dam- 
aging side-hit. 

" Well, never mind about letting him read the let 
ter. Will you go over to his house with me at uoon, 
when he comes back after his morning visits, and have 
a talk over the whole matter with him ? You know I 
have sometimes had to say must to yon, Lurida, and 
now I say you must go to the doctor's with me and 
carry that letter." 

There was no resisting the potent monosyllable as 
the sweet but firm voice delivered it. At noon the 
two maidens rang at the doctor's door. The servant 
said he had been at the house after his morning visits, 
but found a hasty summons to Mr. Kirkwood, who 
had been taken suddenly ill and wished to see him 
at once. Was the illness dangerous ? The servant- 
maid did n't know, but tliougbt it was pretty bad, for 
Mr. Paul came in as white aa a sheet, and talked all 
sorts of languages which she could n't understand, and 
took on aa if he thought Mr. Kirkwood was going to 
die right off. 

And so the hazardous question about sending the 
letter was disposed of, at least for the present. 




DB. BDTTS 8 PATrENT. 

HK phyBieian found Maurice juat regMning 1 
heat after a t^hill of a somewhat severe character. He 
knew too well what this meaDt, and the probable se- 
ries of aymptoma of whieh it was the prelude. His 
patient was not the only one in the neighborhood who 
was attacked in this way. The autumnal fevers to 
which our country towns are subjeiit, in the plaoe of 
those "i^ues," or intermittenta, so largely prevalent 
in the South and West, were already beginning, and 
Maurice, who had exposed himself in the early and 
late hours of the dangerous season, must be expected 
to go through the regtilar stages of this always serious 
and not rarely fatal disease, 

Paolo, his faithful servant, would fain have taken 
the sole charge of hLf master during his illness. But 
the doctor insisted that he must have a nurse to help 
him in his task, which was likely to be long and ex- 
hausting. 

At the mention of the word " nurse " Paolo turned 
white, and exclaimed in an agitated and thoroughly 
frightened way, — 

" No I no nusa ! no woman t She loll him ! I stay 
by liim day and night, but don' let no woman oome 
near him, — if you do, he die I " 

The doctor explained that he intended to send » 
I who was used to taking care of sick people, sod 
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with no little effort at last succeeded in convincing 
Faulo that, as be could not bo awake <Iay and night 
for a fortnight or three weeks, it was absolutely net^ 
eaaary to call in some assistance from without. And 
so Mr, Maurice Kirkwood was to play the leading part 
in that drama of uature's composing called a typhoid 
fever, with its regidar bedcliamber scenery, its proper- 
lit^s of pliials and pill-boxes, its little company of stock 
actors, its gradual evolution of a, very simple plot, its 
familiar incidents, its emotional alternations, and its 
denouement, sometimes tragic, oftener happy. 

It is needless to say that the sympathies of all the 
good people of tlie village, residents and strangers, 
were actively awakened for the young man about whom 
they knew so little and conjectured so much. Tokens 
of their kindness came to him daily : flowers from the 
woods and from the gardens ; choice fi-uit grown in 
the open air or under glass, for there were some fine 
liouses surrounded by well-kept grounds, and green- 
houses and graperies were not unknown in the small 
but favored settlement. 

On all these luxuries Maurice looked with dull and 
languid eyes. A faint smile of gratitude sometimes 
straggled through the stillness of his features, or a 
murmnred word of thanks found its way through his 
parched lips, and he would relapse into the partial stu- 
por or the fitful sleep in which, with intervals of slight 
wandering, the slow hours dragged along the slu^sh 
days one after another. With no violent symptoms, 
but with steady persistency, the disea.se moved 
its accustomed course. It was at no time imroi 
threatening, but the experienced physician knew its^ 
uncertainties only too well. He had known f< 
patients suddenly seized with violent internal 
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flammation, and carried off with frightful rapiilit)-. 
He reniemljereil tbe case of a couvalettcent, a yoang 
woman who had been attacked while in apparently 
vigorous general health, who, on being lifted too sud- 
denly to a eitttug position, while still confined to her 
bed, fainted, and in a few moments oeaaed to breathe. 
It may well be supposed that he took every poHsible 
precaution to avert the accidents which tend to throw 
from its track a disease the regolar (Murse of which is 
arranged by nature as carefully an the route of a rail- 
road from one city to ajiother. The most natural in- 
terpretation which the common observer would put 
upon the manifestations of one of these autumnal mal- 
adies would be that some noxious combustible element, 
had found its way into the system which most be 
burned to ashes before the heat which pervadee &■ 
whole body can subside. Sometimes the fire nu^ 
smoulder and seem ss if it were going out, or irem 
qiute extinguished, and again it will find some new 
material to seize upon, and Same up as fiercely as ever. 
Its coming on most frequently at the season when tfae 
brush fires which are consuming the dead branches, 
and withered leaves, and all the refuse of v^etadoa 
are sending up their smoke is suggestive. Sometimm 
it seems as if the body, relieved of its effete materudfl, 
renewed its youth after one of these quiet, ezporgiat- 
ing, internal fractional cremations. Lean, pallid stu- 
dents have foond themselves plump and blooming, and 
it has happened that one whose hair was straight as 
tliat of an Indian has been startled to behold himself 
in his mirror with a fringe of hyacinthine curia about 
his rejuvenated countenance. 

There was nothing of what medical men call ma- 
lignity in the case of Maurice Kirkwood. The must 
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I Blarming symptom was a profound prostration, which 
at List reached such a point that he lay utterly help- 
less, as unable to move without aid as the feeblest of 
paralytics. In this state he lay for many days, not 
suffering pain, but with the sense of great weariness, 
and the feeling that he should never rise from his bed 
again. For the most part his intellect was unclouded 
when his attention was aroused. He spoke only in 
whispers, a few words at a time. The doctor felt sure, 
by the expression which passed over his features from 
time to time, that something was worrj-iug and oppress- 
ing him ; something which he wished to coQununicate, 
and had not the force, or the tenacity of purpose, to 
make perfectly clear. His eyes often wandered to a 
certain desk, and once he had found strength to lift 
bis emaciated arm and point to it. The doctor went 
towards it as if to fetch it to him, but he slowly shook 
his head. He had not the power to say at that time 
what he wished. The next day he felt a little less 
prostrated, and succeeded in explaining to the doctor 
what he wanted. His words, so far as the physician 
could make them out, were these which follow. Dr. 
Butts looked upon them as possibly expressing wishes 
which would be his last, and noted them down care- 
fully immediately after leaving his chamber. 

" I commit tlie secret of my life to your charge. 
My whole story is told in a paper locked in that desk. 
The bey is — put your hand under my pillow. If I 
die, let the story be known. It will show that I was 
— human — and save my memory from reproach." 

He was silent for a little time. A single tear stole 
down his hollow cheek. The doctor turned his head 
away, for his own eyes were full. But be said to him- 
self, " It is a good sign ; I begin to feel strong hopes 
1^^^ Hiat he will recover." ^^^ 
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Maurice spoke once more. ^^ Doctor, I pat foil 
trust in you. You are wise and kind. Do what yon 
will with this paper, but open it at once and read. I 
want you to know the story of my life before it is fin- 
ished — if the end is at hand. Take it with yon and 
read it before you sleep." He was exhausted and 
presently his eyes closed, but the doctor saw a tran- 
quil look on his features which added encouragement 
to his hopes. 
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MAUHICE KIRKWOOd's STORY OF H19 LIFE, 

I AM an American by birth, but a large part of my 
life has been passed in foreign lands. My father was 
a man of education, possessed of an ample fortune ; 
my mother was considered a very aecomplished and 
amiable woman. I was their first and only child. Sho 
died while I was yet an infant. If I remember her at 
all it is as a vision, more like a glimpse of a pre-natal 
existence than as a part of my earthly life. At the 
death of my mother I was left in the charge of the old 
Dnrae who bad enjoyed her perfect confidence. She 
was devoted to me, and I became absolutely dependent 
on her, who bad for me all the love and all tlie care of 
a mother. I was naturally the object of the atteution3 
and caresses of the family relatives. I have been told 
that I was a pleasant, smiling infant, with nothing to 
indicate any peculiar nervous susceptibility ; not afraid 
of strangers, but on the contrary ready to make their 
acquaintance. My father was devoted to me and did 
all in his imwer to promote my health and comfort. 

I was still a babe, often carried in arms, when the 
event hapjtened which changed my whole future and 
destined me to a strange and lonely existence. I can- 
not relate it even now without a sense of terror. I 
must force myself to recall the circumstances as told 
me and vaguely remembered, for I am not willing that 
my doomed and wholly exceptional life should pass 
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away unrecorded, unexplained, unviDdicated. My na- 
ture is, I feel sure, a kind and social one, but I have 
lived ajtart, as if my heart were filled with hatred of 
my fellow-creatures. If there are any readei^ who 
look without pity, without sympathy, upon those who 
shun the fellowship of their fellow men and women, 
who show by their downcast or averted eyes that they 
dread companionship and long for solitude, I pray 
them, if this paper ever reaches them, to stop at thia 
point. Follow me no further, for you will not believe 
my story, nor enter into the feelings which I am about 
to reveaL But if there are any to whom all that i 
human b of interest, who have felt in their own o 
Bciousness some stirrings of invincible attraction to a 
individual and equally invincible repugnance to i 
other, who know by their own experience that e 
affinities have as their necessary counterpart, and, i 
it were, their polar oppoaitus, currents not less strong 
of elective repulsions, let them read with unquestion- 
ing faith the story of a blighted life I am about to re- 
late, much of it, of oourse, received from the lips < 
others. 

My cousin Laura, a girl of seventeen, Lately i 
turned from Europe, was considered eminently b 
tiful. It was in my second summer that she visite 
my father's house, where he was living with his a 
vants and my old nurse, my mother having but i 
cently left him a widower. Laura was full of v 
Ity, impulsive, quick in her movements, thooghtlei 
occasionally, as it is not strange that a young girl ( 
lier age should he. It was a beautiful summei 
when she saw me for the first time. My nurse 
me in her arms, walking back and forward 
balcony with a low railing, upon which openei 
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windows o( tlie second story of my father's house. 
While the Durse was thus carrying me, Laura came 
suddenly upon the balcony. She no sooi 
tliaii with all the delighted eagerness of her youthful 
nature she rushed toward me, and, uatc'hing me from 
the uiu^o's arms, began tossing me after the fashion 
of yoiuig girls who have been so lately playing with 
dolls that they feel as if babies were very much of 
the same nature. The abrupt seizure frightened me ; 
I sprang from her anns in my terror, and fell over 
the railing of the balcony. I should probably enough 
have been killed on the spot but for the fact that 
a low thorn-bush grew just beneath the balcony, into 
which I fell and thus had the violence of the shock 
broken. But the thorns tore my tender flesh, and I 
bear to thin day marks of the deep wounds they in- 
flicted. 

That dreadful experience is burned deep into my 
memory. The sudden apparition of the girl; the 
sense of being torn away from the protecting arms 
around me ; the frantic effort to escape ; the shriek 
that accompanied my fall through what must have 
seemed unineasurable s])!ice ; the cruel lacerations of 
the piercing and rending thorns. — all these fearful 
impressions blended in one paralyring terror. 

When I was taken up I was thought to be dead. I 
was perfectly white, and the physician who first saw me 
said that no pulse was perceptible. But after a time 
consciousness returned ; the wounds, tliough painful, 
were none of them dangerous, and the most alarm- 
ing effects of the accident passed away. My old 
nurse cared for me tenderly day and night, and my 
father, who liad been almost distracted in the first 
hours which followed the injury, hoped and believed 
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that no permanent evil results would be fotind to re- 
sult from it. My cousin Laura was of course deeply 
duitressed to feel that lier thoughtlessness had been 
the cause of so grave an accident. As soon as I had 
somewhat recovered she came to see me, very penitent, 
very anxious to make mc forget the alarm she had 
caused me, with all its consequences. I was in the 
nursery sitting up in my bed, bandaged, but not tu 
any ]>ain, as it seemed, for I was quiet and to all ap- 
pearance in a perfectly natural state of feeling. As 
Laura came near me I shrieked and Instantly changed 
color. I put my hand upon my heart as if I had 
been stabbed, and fell over, unconscious. It was very 
mui;h the same state as that in which I was found im- 
mediately after my fall. 

The cause of this violent and appalling seizure 
but too obvious. The approach of the young girl 
the dread that she was about to lay ber hand upon 
had called up the same train of effects which the mo- 
ment of terror and pain had already occasioned. The 
old nurse saw this in a moment. " Go I go I " she 
cried to Laura, — " go, or the child will die 1 " Her 
command did not have to be repeated. After Laura 
had gone I lay senseless, white and cold as marble, for 
some time. The doctor soon came, and by the use of 
smart rubbing and stimulants the color came back 
slowly to my cheeks and the arrested circulation was 
again set Jn motion. 

It was hard to believe that this was anything more 
than a temporary effect of the accident. There could 
be little doubt, it was tliought by the doctor and by 
my father, that after a few days I shoidd recover from 
this morbid sensibility and receive my cousin as other 
infants receive pleasant-looking young persons. Tlie 
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old nurse shook her head. " The girl will be the 
death of the child," she said, " if she touches him or 
comes near him. His heart stopped beating just as 
when the girl snatched him out uf my ai-ms, and he 
fell over the balcony railing." Once moi-e the experi- 
ment was tried, cautiously, almost insidiously. The 
same alarming consequences followed. It was too evi- 
dent that a chain of nervous disturbances had been 
set np in my system which repeated itself whenever 
the original impression gave the first impulse. I 
never saw my cousin Laura after this last trial. Its 
result had so distressed her that she never ventured 
again to show herself to me. 

If the effect of the nervous shook had stopped there, 
it would have been a misfortune for my cousin and 
myself, but hardly a calamity. The world is wide, and 
a cousin or two more or less can hardly be considered 
an essential of existence. I often heard Laura*B name 
mentioned, bnt never by any one who was acquainted 
with all the circumstances, for it was noticed that I 
changed color and caught at my breast as if I wanted 
to grasp my heart in my hand whenever that fatal 
name was mentioned. 

Alas ! this was not all. While I was suffering from 
the effects of my fall among the thorns I was attended 
by my old nurse, assisted by another old woman, by a 
physician, and my father, who would take his share 
in caring for me. It was thought best to ke«p me 
perfectly qiuet, and strangers and friends were alike 
excluded from my nursery, with one exception, that 
my old grandmother came in now and then. With 
her it seems that I was somewhat timid and shy, fol- 
lowing her with rather anxious eyes, as if not quite 
certain whether or not she was dangerous. But one 
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day, when I was far advanced towards recovery, my 
father brought In a young lady, a relative of Iiia, who 
had expresstd a great desire to see me. She was, as 
I have been told, a very handsome ^rl, of ubout the 
same age as my cousin Laura, but bearing no per^ 
sonal resemblance to her in form, features, or com- 
plexion. She had no sooner entered the room than 
tli6 same sudden changes which had fallowed my 
cousin's visit began to show themselves, and before 
she had reached my bedside I was in a state of deadly 
collapse, as on the occasions already mentioned. 

Some time passed before any recurrence of these 
terrifying seizures. A little girl of five or six years 
old was allowed to come into the nursery one day and 
bring me some flowers. I took them from her hand, 
but turned away and shut my eyes. There was no 
seizure, but tlicre was a certain dread and aversion, 
nothing more than a feeling which it might be hoped 
that time would overcome. Those around me were 
gradually finding out the circumstances which brought 
on the deadly attack to which I was subject. 

The daughter of one of our near neighbors was con- 
sidered the prettiest g^rl of the village where we were 
passing the summer. She was very anxious to see me, 
and as I was now nearly well it was determined that 
she should be permitted to pay me a short visit. I had 
always delighted in seeing her and being caressed by 
her. I was sleeping when she entered the nursery 
and came and took a seat at my side in perfect silence. 
Presently I became restless, and a moment later I 
opened my eyes and saw her stooping over rae. My 
hand went to my left breast, — the color faded from 
ray cheeks, — I was again the cold marble image so 
like death that it had well-nigh been mistaken for it. 
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Could it be jmssible that the fright which had 
chilled my blood had left me mtb ao unconquerable 
fear of woman at tho period when she is most attrac- 
tive not only to ailolescents, but to cliildren of tender 
age, who feel the fascination of her flowing locks, her 
bright eyes, her blooming cheeks, and that mysterious 
magnetism of Bex which draws all life into its warm 
and potently vitalized atmosphere? So it did indeed 
seem. The djuigerous experiment could not be re- 
peated indefinitely. It was not intentionally tried 
again, but accident brought about more than one re- 
newal of it during the following years, until it became 
fully recognized that I was the unhappy subject of a 
mortal drea^I of woman, — not absolutely of the human 
female, for I had no fear of my old nurse or of my 
grandmother, or of any old wrinkled face, and I had 
become accustomed to the occasional meeting of a lit- 
tle girl or two, whom I nevertheless regarded with a 
<!ertaiu ill-defined feeling tliat there was danger in 
their presence. I was sent to a boys' Bchool very 
early, and during the first ten or twelve years of my 
life I had rarely any occnaion to be reminded of my 
strange idiosyncrasy. 

As I grew out of boyhood into youth, a change 
came over the feelings which bad bo long held com- 
plete possession of me. This was what my father and 
bis advisers had always anticipated, and was the 
ground of their confident hope in my return to uatural 
conditions before I Bhould have grown to mature man- 
hood. 

How shall I describe the conflicts of those dreamy, 
bewildering, dreadful years? Visions of loveliness 
haunted me sleeping and waking. Sometimes a grace- 
ful girlish figure would so draw my eyes towarda it 
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that I lost siglit of all else, aud waa ready to forget all 
my fears anil find myself at her side, like other youths 
ty the side of yoimg maidens, — haijpy in their cheer- 
ful companionship, while I, — I, under the curse of 
blighting moment, looked on, hopeless. Some- 
tintes the glimpse of a fair face or the tone of a sweet 
voice stirred n-ithin me all the instincts that make the 
morning of life heautiful to atloleseence. I reasoiied 
with myself : — 

Why should I not have outgrown that idle 
hension which had been the nightmare of my 
years? Why should not the rising tide of life 
drowned out the feeble growths that iufest«d the 
lows of childhood? How many children there 
who tremble at being left alone in the dark, but 
a few years later, will smile at their foolish terrors and 
brave all the ghosts of a haunted chamber 1 Why 
should I any longer be the slave of a foolish fancy that 
has grown into a half insane habit of miud ? I was 
familiarly acquainted with all the stories of the strange 
antipathies and invineible repugnances to which others, 
some of them famous men, had been subject. I said 
to myself, Why should not I overcome this dread of 
woman as Peter the Great fought down his dread of 
wheels rolling over a bridge? Was I, alone of all 
mankind, to be doomed to perpetual exclusion from 
the society which, as it seemed to mc, was all timt 
rendered existence worth the trouble and fatigue of 
slavery to the vulgar need of supgilyiDg the waste of 
the system and workiug at the task of respiration like 
the daughters of Danaus, — toiling day and night aa 
the woni-out sailor labors at the puinp of his siukiiig 
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and withont regard to any possible ilnnger, some one 
of those fair maidens whose far-ofF smile, whose grace- 
ful movements, at once attracted and ^tated nte ? I 
can only answer this question to the satisfaction of any 
really inquiring reader by giving liim the true inter- 
pretation of the singular phenomenon of which I was 
the subject. For this I shall have to refer to a paper 
of whioh I have made a copy, and which will be foond 
included with this manuscript. It is enough to say 
here, without entering into the explanation of the fact, 
which will be found simple enough as seen by the light 
of modem physiological science, that the " nervous 
disturbance " which the presence of a woman in the 
flower of her age produced in my system was a sense 
of impentfinf/ ffeath, sudden, overwhelming, uncon- 
querable, appalling. It was a reversed action of the 
nervous centres, — the opposite of that which flushes 
the young lovely's cheek and hurries his bounding pulses 
as he comes into the presence of the object of his pas- 
sion. No one who has ever felt the sensation can have 
failed to recognize it as an imperative summons, which 
commands instant and terrified submission. 

It was at this period of my life that my father de- 
termined to try the effect of travel and residence in 
different localities upon my bodily and mental condi- 
tion. I say bodily as well as mental, for I was too 
slender for my height and subject to some nervous 
symptoms which were a cause of anxiety. That the 
mind was largely concerned in these there was no 
doubt, but the mutual interactions of mind and body 
are often too complex to admit of satisfactory analysis. 
Each is in part cause and each also in part effect. 

We passed some years in Italy, chiefly in Rome, 
where I was placed in a school conducted by priestSi 
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anil where of coarse I met only those of my own sex. 
There I had the opportunity of seeing the influences 
under which cert^n young Catholics, destined for the 
priesthood, are led to separate themm.-lves from all 
oomm union with die sex assodatcd in their minds with 
the most auhtle dangera to which the human soul can 
be exposed. I became in aome degree reconciled to 
the thought of exclusion from the society of women by 
seeing aroand me so many who were self-devoted to 
celibacy. Tito tliought sometimes occnrred to 
whether I should not find the best and the only natu- 
ral solution of the problem of existence, as submitted 
to myself, in taking upon me the vows which settle 
the whole question and raise an impassable barrier be- 
tween the devotee and the object of his dangerous at- 
tnu-tion. 

How often 1 talked this whole matter over with die 
young priest who was at onco my B[>ecial instructor 
and my favorite conipaaion I But accustomed as I 
had become to the forms of the Roman Cliurvh, and 
impressed as I was with the purity and excellence of 
many of its young members with whom I was ats 
quainted, iny early training rendered it impossible for 
me to accept the credentials which it offered me as ao- 
tliorltative. My friend and instructor bad to set me 
down as a esse of " invincible ignorance." This was 
the loop-hole through which he crept out of the pris- 
on-house of his creed, and was enabled to look upon 
me witliout the feeling of absolute desjiair with which 
his sterner brethren would, I fear, have regarded me. 

I have said that accident exposed me at times to the 
infliience which I had such reasons for dreading. Here 
is one example of such an occurrence, which I relate 
simply as possible, vividly as it b impressed upon my 
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memory, A young friend whose acquaintance I had 
made in Rome asked ine one day to come to hia rooms 
and look at a cabinet of gems and medals which he 
had collected. 1 had been liut a short time in his 
library when a vague sense of uneasiness came over 
me. My heart became restless, — I could feel it stii'- 
ring irregidarly, as if it were some frightened creature 
caged in my breast. There was nothing that I could 
see to account for it. A door was partly open, but 
not BO that I could see into the tiejct room. The feel- 
ing grew upon me of some iu6ueiice which was para- 
lyzing my circulation. I begged my friend to ojien a 
window. As he did ao, the door swung in the dmught, 
and I saw a blooming young woman, — it was my 
friend's sister, who had been sitting with a book in 
her hand, and who rose at the opening of the door. 
Something Lad warned me of the presence of a woman, 
— that occult and potent aura of individuality, call it 
personal magnetism, spiritual effluence, or reduce it 
to a simpler expression if you will ; whatever it was, 
it had warned me of the nearness of the dread attrac- 
tion which allured at a distance and revealed itself 
with all the terrors of tlie lordei if approa(.^hed too 
recklessly. A sign from her brother caused her to 
withdraw at once, but not Ijefore I had felt the im- 
pression which betrayed itself in my change of color, 
anxiety about the region of the heart, and sudden f^l- 
ure as if about to faU in a deadly fainting-6t. 

Does all this seem strange and incredible to the 
reader of my manuscript? Nothing in the history of 
life ia so strange or exceptional as it seems to those 
who have not made a long study of its mysteries. I 
have never known just such a case as my own, and 
yet there must have been such, and if the whole his- 




toiy of mankind were unfolded I cannot donht t 
there have hetta lunny Uki> it. Let my reader suspend 
bis judgment until lie liaa read the paper I have 
{eiTod to, which was drawn up by a Conunittee of the 
Koyal Acaileuiy of the Biobi^cal SoieuL'ea. In this 
puller the mei^huniHui uf the senes of uervous derange- 4 
meuts to wliich 1 huve been subject siuee the fatal J 
shock uxperience<l in my infancy is explained in lait I 
goagB not hard to unilerstand. It will be seen that | 
such a change of polarity in the nervous centres i 
only a penuanent fomi and an extreme degree of an 1 
euiotioual disturbance, which as a temjmraiy and com- 
paratively imiuiportant jtei'sonal accident is far from I 
being nnoominuu, — is so frequent, in fact, that every j 
ono must have known instauces of it, and not a few I 
must have had more or less serious experiences of U I 
in their owu private history. 

It must not be supposed thnt my imi^nation dealt I 
with me as I am now dealing with the reader. I was I 
full of strange fancies and wild superstitions. One of 1 
my Catholic friends gave me a silver mc<liJ which had I 
been blessed by the Pope, and which I was to wear | 
next my body. I was told that this would turn bUok ' 
after a time, in virtue of a power which it possessed 
of drawing out original sin, or certam portions of it, 
together with the evil and morbid tendencies which . 
had been engrafted on the corrupt nature. I wore ■ 
the medal faithfidly, as directed, and wat«-hed it care- 1 
fully. It becnme tarnished and after a time darkened, I 
but it wrought no change in my unnatural condition. 

There was an old gypsy who had the reputation (A 
knowing more of futurity than she had any right te 
know. The story was that she had foretold the nth 
saasinatiou of Count Rossi and tlie <leath of CavouT. 
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However that may have been, I was pe^miaded to let 
her try her black art upon my future. I shall never 
forget the strange, wild look of the wrinkleil Iiag as 
Bhe took my hand and studied its lines and fixed her 
wicked old eyes on my young countenance. ^Vfter 
this examination she shook her head and tnitttered 
some words, which as nearly as I couhl get them 
would be in English like these : — 

Fair lady east a spell on thee. 
Fair lady's hand shall Bet thee free. 
Strange as it may seem, these words of a withered old 
creature, whose palm had to be crossed with silver to 
bring forth her oracular resiwnse, have alwaj-s clung 
to my memory as if they were destined to fulfilment. 
The extraordinary nature of the afEiction to which I 
was subject disposed me to believe the incredible with 
reference to all that relates to it. I have never ceased 
to have the feeling that, sooner or later, I should find 
myself freed from tbe blight laid upon me in my in- 
fancy. It seems as if it would naturally come through 
the influence of some young and fair woman, to whom 
that merciful errand should be assigned by the Provi- 
dence that governs our destiny. With strange hopes, 
with trembling fears, with mingled belief and doubt, 
wherever I have found myself I have sought with 
longing yet half-averted eyes for the " elect lady," as 
I have learned to call her, who was to lift the corse 
from my ruined life. 

Three times 1 have been led to the hope, if not the 
belief, that I ha<l found the object of my superstitious 
belief. Singularly enough it was always on the water 
that the phantom of my hope appeared before my be- 
wildered vision. Once it was an Knglish girl who 
was a fellow passenger with me in one of my ocean 
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voyages. I need not say tliat slie was beautiful, fop 
she was my dream realized. I heard her siiigiag, I 
saw her walking the deck on some of the fair daya 
when Bea-sickneas was forgotten. The passengera were 
a social company enough, but I had kept myself apart, 
as was my wont. At last the attraction became too 
strong to resist any longer. " I will ventiu^ into the 
charmed circle if it kills me," 1 said to my father. I 
did venture, and it did not kill me, or I should not be 
telling this story. But there was a repetition of tlte 
old experiences. I need not relate the series of alarm- 
ing consequences of my venture. The English pA 
was very lovely, and I have no doubt has made some 
one supremely happy before tlus, but she was not the 
" elect lady " of the prophecy and of my dreams. 

A second time I thought myself for a moment in 
the presence of the destined deliverer who was to rfr 
store me to my natural plaee among my fellow men 
and women. It was on the Tiber that I met the 
young maiden who drew me once more into that inner 
circle which surrounded young womanhood with dead- 
ly peril for me, if I dared to pass its limits. I was 
floating with the stream in the little boat in which I 
passed many long hours of reverie when I saw another 
small boat with a boy and a young girl in it. The 
boy had been rowing, and one of his oars had slipped 
from his grasp. He did not know how to paddle with 
a single uar, and was hopelessly rowing round and 
round, his oar all the time floating farther away from 
him. I coulil not refuse my assistance. I picked up' 
the oar and brought my skiff alongside of the boat-i 
When I handed the oar to the boy the young gii" 

Ied her veil and thanked me in the exquisite muslo 
the langua^ which 
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" SoiuiiU OS if it gboiild be writ on satin." 
She was a type of Italiau beauty, — a nocturne in 
flesli and blood, if I may borrow a term certain artists 
are fond of ; but it was her voice which captivated 
me and fur a moment mode me believe that 1 was 
no longer shut off from all relations with the social 
life of my race. An hoiu" later I was found lying in- 
sensible on the Hoor of my boat, white, cold, almost 
pulseless. It cost much patient labor to bring mo 
back to coDsctousneas. Had not bucIi extreme efforts 
been made, it seems probable that I should never have 
waked from a sluinber which was hardly distinguish- 
able from that of death. 

^Vhy should I provoke a catastrophe which appears 
inevitable if I invite it by exposing myself to its too 
well ascertained cause ? The habit of these deadly 
seizures has become a second nature. The strongest 
and the ablest men have found it impossible to resist 
the impression produced by tlie most insignificant ob- 
ject, by the most harmless sight or sound to which 
they had a congenital or ac^inired antipathy. What 
prospect have I of ever being rid of this long and 
deep-seated infirmity ? I may well ask myself these 
questions, but my answer is that I will never give 
up the hope that time will yet bring its remedy. 
It may be that the wild prediction which so haunts me 
shall find itself fulfilled. I have ha<f of late strange 
premonitions, to which if I were superstitious I could 
not help giving heed. But I have seen too much 
of thy faith that deals in miracles to afleept tlie 
supernatural in any shape, — assuredly when it comes 
from an old witch-like creature who takes pay for her 
revelations of the future. Be it bo : though I am not 
Buperstitious, I hare a right to be imaginative, and my 
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imagination will hold to those worda of the old zin| 
witli an irresistililc feeling that, sooner or later, they 
will prove true. 

Can it be possible that her prediction is not far 
from its realization? I have had both waking and 
sleeping visions witliin these last month: 
which have taken ]K)asession of me antl filled ray 
with new thoughts, new hopes, new resolves. 

Sometimes on tlie bosom of the lake by which 1 
dreaming away this season of bloom and fragrani 
sometimes in the fields or woods in a distant glimpse, 
once in a nearer glance, which left me pale and tremu- 
lous, yet was followed by a swift reaction, so that my 
cheeks flushed and my pulse bounded, I have seen her 
who — how do I dare to tell it so that my own eyes 
can rcatl it ? — I cannot help believing is to be my 
deliverer, my 8a^^our. 

I have l>een warned in the most solemn and im- 
pressive language by the ex[)ert3 most deeply read in 
the laws of life and the lustory of its disturbing and. 
destropng influences, that it would be at the immin< 
risk of my existence if I should esiwse myself 
the repetition of my former experiences. I wa 
minded that unexplained sudden deaths were of 
stant, of daily occurrence ; that any emotion is lial 
to arrest tlie movements of life : terror, joy, 
news or bad news, — anytliing that reaches the dee] 
nervous centres. I hail already died 
Charles Napier said of himself ; yes, more than otioa,^ 
died and been resuscitated. The next time, I might 
very probably fail to get my return ticket after my 
visit to Hades. It was a rather grim stroke of humor, 
but I understood its meaning full well, and felt 
force of its menace. 
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^^ft After all, what had I to live for if the great primal 
^B instinct which strives to make wholo the half life of 
lonely manhood is defeateil, suppressed, crushed out 
of existence? Why not as well die in the attenij)! to 
break up a wretched servitude to a perverted nervous 
movement as in any other way? I am alone in the 
world, — aloae save for my faithful servant, through 
whom I seem W hold to the human race as it were liy 
a single filament. My father, who was my instructor, 
my companion, my dearest and best friend through all 
my later youth and my earlier manhood, died three 
years ago and left me my own master, with the 
means of living as might best please my fancy. This 
season shall decide my fate. One more experiment, 
and 1 shall find myself restored to my place among my 
fellow-beings, or, as I devoutly hope, in a sphere where 
sll our mortal inErmities are past and forgotten. 

^^y I have told the story of a blighted life without re- 
^^^feerve, so that there shall oot remain any mystery or 
any dark suspicion connected with my memory if I 
should be taken away unexpectedly. It has cost me an 
effort to do it, but now that my life is on record I feel 
more reconciled to my lot, with all its possibilities, — 
and among these possibilities is a gleam of a better 
future, I have been told by my adi-isers, some of 
them wise, deeply instructed, and kind-hearted men, 
that such a life-destiny should be related by the 
subject of it for the instruction of others, and espe- 
oially for the light it throws on certain peculiarities of 
human character often wrongly interpreted as due to 
moral perversion, when they are in reality the results 
of misdirected or reversed actions in some of 
olosely connected nervous centres. 
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For myself I can truly eay that I hare very little 
lility left witL reference to the des^y 
vbiL-h has been &llolte<l to tue. I have parsed through 
different stages of feeling with reftsreiioe to it, as I 
have developed from infancy to manhood. At first it 
was mere blind instinct about which I had no thought, 
living like other infants the life of impressions without 
language to connect them in series. In my boyhcx>d 
I began to be dGef)ly conscious of the infirmity v ~ 
separated me from those around me. In youth I 
that conflict of emotions and impulses with the s 
onistic influence of which I have already sjHiken, i 
conflict which h:is never ceased, but to which I have 
necessarily become to a certain degree accustomed, 
and against the dangers of which I have learned I 
guard myself habitually. That is the meaning of i 
isolation. You, young man, — If at any time yoi 
eyes shall look upon my melancholy record, — you a 
least will understand me. Does not your heart throb, 
in the presence of budding or blooming womanhood, 
sometimes as if it " were reiuly to crack " with its 
own excess of strain ? What if instead of throbbing 
it should falter, flutter, and stop as if never to beat 
again? You, young woman, who with ready I 
and tender sympathy will look upon these ] 
they are ever spread before you, know what it is w 
your breast heaves with uncontrollable emotion f 
the grip of the bodice seems unendurable as the e 
brace of the iron virgin of the Inquisition. Thin 
what it would be if the grasp were tightened ao I 
no breath of air could enter your panting chest I 

Does your heart beat in the same way, young n 
.when your honored friend, a venerable matron < 
ity jreara, greets you with her kindly smile as I 
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I does in the presence of youthful loveliness ? When a 
pretty child brings you her doll and looks into your 
eyes with artlesn grace and trustful simplifity, does 
your pulse quicken, do you tremble, does life palpitate 
through your whole being, as when the maiden of sev- 
enteen meets your enamored sight in the glow of her 
rosebud beauty ? Wonder not, then, if the period of 
mystic attraction for you should be that of agitation, 
terror, danger, to one in whom the natural current of 
the instincts has had its course changed as that of a 
stream is changed by a convulsion of nature, so that 
the impression wbiuh is new life to you is death to 

I am now twenty-five years old. I have reached the 
time of life which I have dreamed, nay even ventured 
to hope, might be the limit of the sentence which was 
pronounced upon me in my infancy. I can assign no 
good reason for this anticipation. But in writing this 
paper I feel as it I were preparing to begin a renewed 
existence. There is nothing for me to be ashamed of 
in the story I have told. There is no man living who 
would not have yielded to the sense of instantly im- 
pending death which seized upon me under the condi- 
tions I have mentioned. Martyrs have gone singing 
to their flaming shrouds, but never a man could hold 
his breath long enough to kill bimself ; be must have 
rope or water, or some mechanitial help, or nature will 
make him draw in a breath of air, and would make 
him do so though he knew the salvation of the bimian 
race would be forfeited by that one gasp. 

This paper may never reach tho eye of any one af- 
flicted in the same way that I have been. It probably 
never will ; but for all that, there ara many shy na- 
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>s which will recognize tendencies in themselves id 
16 direction of mv unhappy susceptibility. Otbcn, 
to whom snch weakness seems inconceivable, will find 
their scepticism shaken, if not removed, by the cahn, 
judicial statement of the Report drawn np for the 
lioyal Academy. It will make little differenoe to a 
whether my story is accepted nnhcsitatingly or lookc 
upon as largely a product of the imagination. 1 1 _ 
but a bird of passage that lights on the boughs of dif- 
ferent national! tic9. I beloug to no flock ; my home 
may be among the palms of Syria, the olives of Italy, 
the oaks of England, the elms that shadow the Hair J 
son or the Connecticut ; I build no nest ; to-day I i 
here, to-morrow on the wing. 

If I quit my native land before the trees hare 
ipped their leaves I sliati place this mauuscript in 
le Bufe hands of one whom I feel sure that I can 
trust, to do with it as he shall see fit. If it is only 
curious and has no bearing on human welfare, he may 
think it well to let it remain unread until I shall have 
passed away. If in his judgment it throws any light 
on one of the deeper mysteries of our nature, — the 
repulsions which play such a formidable part in social 
life, and which must be recognized as the correlatives 
of the affinities that distribute the individuals gov- 
eined by them in the face of imiKdiments which seem 
to be impoBsibilities, — then it may be freely given to 
the world. 

But if I am here when the leaves arc all fallen, the 
programme of ray life will have changed, and this 
story of the dead past will be illuminated by the light 
of a living present wluch will irradiate all its sadden- 
ing features. Who would not pray that my last g 
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of light and hope may be that of dawn and not of de- 
parting day? 



The reader who finds it hard to accept the reality of 
a story so far from the common ranee of experience is 
once more requested to suspend his judgmenVuntil he 
has read the paper which will next be offered for his 
consideration* 
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Perhaps it is too much to expect a reader wbo 
wishes to be entertained, excited, amused, and does not 
want to work his passage through pages which he can- 
not understand without some effort of his own, to read 
the paper which follows and Dr. Butts's reSections 
upon it. If he has no curiosity in the direction of 
those chapters, he can afford to leave them to such as 
reliuh a slight Savor of science. But if he does so 
leave tliem he will very probably remain sceptical as 
to the truth of the story to which they are meant to 
furnish him with a key. 

Of course the case of Maurice Kirkwood is a re- 
markable and exceptional one, and it is hardly prob^ 
ble that any reader's experience will furnish him with 
its parallel. But let him look back over all his ac- 
quaintances, if he has reached middle life, and see if 
he cannot recall more tban one who, for some reason 
or other, shunned the society of young women, as if 
they had a deadly fear of their company. Tf he remem- 
bers any such, he can understand the simple statements 
and natural reflections which are laid before Iiim. 

One ot the most singular facts connected with the 
history of Maurice Kirkwood was the philosophical 
equanimity with which he submitted to the fate which 
had fallen upon him. He did not choose to be pumped 
by the Interviewer, who would show turn up in the 




Bertsational columns of tiis prying newapaper. He lived 
chiefly by himself, as tlie easiest mode of avoiding 
those meetings to which he would be exposed in almost 
every society into wliicli he might venture. But he 
had learned to look upon himself very much as he 
would upon an intimate not himself. — upon a differ- 
ent personality, A young man will naturally enough 
l>e ashamed of his shyness. It is something which 
others believe, and perhaps he himself thinks, he might 
overcome. But in the case of Maurice Kirkwood 
there was no room for doubt as to the reality and 
gravity of the long enduring effects of his first convul> 
give terror. He had accepted the fact as he woidd 
have accepted the calamity of losing his sight or his 
hearing. When ho was questioned by the experts to 
wliom his case was submitted, he told them all that 
he knew almut it ahuost without a sign of emotion. 
Nature was so peremptory with him, — saying in lan- 
gu^e that had no double meaning : " If yon violate 
the condition on which you hold my gift of esistence 
I slay you on the spot," — that he became as decisive 
in his obedience as she was in her command, and ac- 
cepted his fate without repining. 

ITet it must not be thought for a moment, — it can- 
not be supposed, — that he was insensible because he 
looked upon himself with tlie coolness of an enforced 
philosophy. He bore his burden manfully, hard as it 
was to lire under it, for he lived, aa we have seen, in 
hope. The thought of throwing it off with his life, as 
too grievous to be borne, was familiar to bis lonely 
hours, but he rejected it as unworthy of his manhood. 
How he had speculated and dreamed about it is plain 
enough from the paper the reader may remember on 
Ocean, Kiver, and Lake. 
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With these preliminary hinta the paper protnised 
is submitted to such as may find any interest in them. 



ACCOUNT OF A CASE OF GYNOPHOBIA. 



k 



Being Ihe Subitance of a Report to the Royi^ A rademjj of tit Bio' 
logical Science) by a Committee of that Inttilution. 

" The singular nature of the case we are abont to 
narrate and comment upon will, we feel confident, ar- 
rest the attention of those who have learned the great 
fact that Xature often throws the strongest light upon 
her laws by the apparent exc^ptionti and anomalies 
which from time to time are observed. We have done 
with the lusus naturcB of earlier generations. We 
pay little attention to the stones of ' miracles,' except 
so far as wc receive them ready-made at the hands of 
the churches winch still hold to them. Not the less do 
we meet with strange and surprising facts, which a 
century or two ago would have been handled by the 
clei^ and the courts, but to-day are calmly recorded 
and judged by the best lijjht our knowledge of the laws 
of life can throw ujfon them. It must be owned that 
there are stories which we can hardly dispute, so clear 
and fidl is the evidence in their support, which do, 
notwithstanding, tax oar faith and sometimes leave lU 
sceptical in spite of all the testimony which supporte 
them. 

" In this categoiy many will be disposed to place 
the case wo commend to the candid attention of the 
Academy. If one were told that a young man, a geo- 
tleinan by birth and training, well formed, in appar- 
ently perfect health, of agreeable jihyeioguoroy and 
manners, could not endure the presence of Uie most at- 
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tractive young woman, but was seized with deadly ter- 
ror and eudden collapse of all the powers of life, if he 
came into her immeiliate presence ; if it were added 
that this same young tiian did not shrink from the 
presence of an old withered crone ; that he had a cer- 
tain timid liking for little maidens who had not yet 
outgrown the company of their dolls, the listener would 
be apt to smile, if lie did not laugh, ^t the absurdity 
of the fable. Surely, he would say, this must be the 
fiction of some fanciful brain, the whim of some ro- 
mancer, the trick of some playwright. It woidd make 
a capital farce, this idea, carried out. A young man 
slighting the lovely heroine of the little comedy and 
making love to her grandmother I This would, of 
coarse, be overstating the truth of the story, but to 
socfa a misinterpretation the plaiu facts lend themselves 
too ea^y. We will relate the leading circumstances 
of the case, as they were told ua with perfect simplic- 
ity and frankness by the subject of an affection which, 
if classified, would come under the general head of 
Antipathyy but to which, if we give it a name, we 
shall have to apply the term Gynophobia, or Fear of 
Woman" 

[Here follows the account furnished to the writer of 
the paper, which is in all essentials identical with that 
already laid before the reader.] 

" Such is the case offered to our consideration. As- 
saming its tmthfulness La all its particulars, it remains 
to see in the Brat place whether or not it is as entirely 
exceptional and anomalous as it seems at first sight, or 
whether it is only the last term of a series of cases 
which in their less formidable aspect are well known 
to us in literature, in the records of science, and even 
in our conmion experience. 
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" To moot of tbose among us the explanations we 
are now about to give are entirely superfliioiia. But 
there are some whose chief studies have been in differ- 
ent directions, and who will not complain if certain 
facta are mentioned which to the expert will seem rudi- 
mentary, and which hardly require recapitulation to 
those who are familiarly acquainted with the c 
text-books. 



" The heart is the centre of every living movement 
in the higher animals, and in man, furnishing in vary- 
ing amount, or withholding to a greater or less extent, 
the needful supplies to all parts of the system. If its 
action is diminished to a certiiln degree, faintness is 
the immediate consequence; if it is arrested, loss of 
oonsciousness ; if its action is not soon restored, death, 
of which fainting plants the white flag, remains in p09- 
seasion of the system. 

" How closely the heart is under the influence of 
the emotions we need not go to science to learn, for all 
human experience and all literature are overflowing 
with evidence that shows the extent of this relation. 
Scripture is full of it; the heart in Hebrew poetry 
represents the entire life, we might almost say. Xot 
lens forcible is the langu:^ of Shakespeare, as for in- 
stance, in ' Measure for Measure: ' — 

' Why does my blood thii8 muater to my btmrt, 
Making it both unnblc for itself 
And diapossessing all mj other parts 

y fitness ? ' 



More especially is the heart associated in every litera- 
ture with the passion of love. A famous old story is 
that of Galen, who was called to the case of a young 
lady long ailing, and wasting away from some oauae 
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the physicians who had already seen her were 
to make out. The shrewd old practitioner suspected 
that love was at the bottom of the young lady's mal- 
ady. Many relatives and friends of both sexes, all of 
them ready with their sympathy, came to see her. The 
physician sat by her bedside during one of these vis- 
its, aud in an easy, natural way took her hand and 
placed a finger on her pulse. It beat quietly enough 
until a certain comely young gentleman entered tha 
apartment, when it suddenly rose in frec|uenoy, and at 
the same momeut her hurried breathing, her changing 
color, pale aud flushed by turns, betrayed the pro- 
found agitation his presence excited. This was enough 
for the sagacious Greek ; love was the disease, the cure 
of which by its like may be claimed as an anticipation 
of homoeopathy. In the frontispiece to the fine old 
* Junta ' edition of the works of Galen, you may find 
among the wood-cuts a representation of the interest. 
ing scene, with the title Amantis Dignotio, — tbs 
diagnosis, or recognition, of the lover. 

" Love has many languages, but the heart talka 
through all of them. The pallid or burning cheek. 
tells of the failing or leaping fountain which gives it 
color. The lovers at the ' Brookside ' could hear each 
other's hearts beating. When Genevieve, in Cole- 
ridge's poem, forgot herself, and was beforehand with 
her suitor in her sudden embrace, — 
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' T waa partly love imd partly fear, 
And partly 't waa a bashful art. 
That I might rather fc«l than see 
The swelling of her heart,' 



ilways the heart, whether its hurried action is se 
or heard, or felt. But it is not always in this T 
that the ' deceitful ' organ treats the lover. 
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* Faint heart never won lait lady.' 
This saying was nut meaut, perliapa, to be taken liter- 
ally, but it baa its literal truth. Many a lover has 
found his heart ' sink within liiin,' — lose all its force, 
and leave him weak as a child io his emotJoo at tho 
sight of the object of bis affections. When Porphyro 
looked upon Madeline at her prayers in the cii&pel, it 
was too much for him : — 

' She seemed a Eplendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven : — Porphyro grete faint, 
She knelt, so pure a tiling, so free from eartliljr taint.* 
And in Balza^i's novel, ' C^sar Birotteau,' the hero of 
the story '■fainted aioay for joy at the moment when, 
under a linden-tree, at Sceaux, Cunstaiice-Barbe-Jose- 
phine accepted hira as Iter future husband.' 

" One who faints is dead if he does not ' come to,' 
and nothing is more likely than that too susceptible 
lovers have actually gone off in this way. Everything 
depends on how the heait behaves itself in these and 
similar trying moments. Tho mechanism of its ao- 
tions becomes an interesting subject, therefore, to lov- 
ers of both sexes, and to all who are capable of intense 
emotions. 

" The heart is a great reservoir, which distributes 
food, drink, air, and heat to every part of the system, 
in exchange for its waste material. It knocks at the 
gate of every organ seventy or eighty times in a min- 
ute, calling upon it to receive its supplies and unload 
its refuse. Between it and the hrain there is tho 
closest relation. The emotions, which &ct upon it as 
we have seen, govern it by a mechanism only of late 
years thoroughly understood. This mechanism can be 
made plain enough to the reader who ia not afraid to 
believe that he can understand it. 
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" The brain, as all know, is the scat of ideas, emo- 
tions, TolitioQ. It is the great central telegraphic sta.- 
tion with which many lesser centres are in close rela- 
tion, from which they receive, and to which they 
transmit, their messages. The heart has its own lit- 
tle hraina, so to speak, — small collections of nervous 
sabstancc which govern its rhythmical motions under 
ordinary conditions. But these lesser nervous centres 
are to a lai^e extent dominated by influences trans- 
mitted from certain groups of nerve-cells in the brain 
and its immediate dependencies. 

" There are two among the special groups of nerve- 
cells which produce directly opposite effects. One of 
these has the power of accelerating the aetion of the 
heart, while the other has the power of retarding or 
arresting this action. One aets as the spur, the other 
as the bridle. According as one or the other pre- 
dominates, the action of the heart will be stimulated 
or restrained. Among the great modem discoveries 
in physiology is that of the existence of a distinct cen- 
tre of iiihibitioTi, as the restraining influence over the 
heart is called. 

*' The centre of inhibition plays a terrible part in 
the history of cowardice and of unsuccessful love. No 
man can be brave without blood to sustain his courage, 
any more than he can think, as the German material- 
ist says, not absurdly, without phosphorus. The faint- 
ing lover must recover his circulation, or his lady will 
lend him her smelling-salts and take a gallant with 
blood in his cheeks. Poiphyro got over his faintness 
before he ran away with Madeline, and C^sar Birot- 
teau was an accepted lover when he swooned with hap- 
piness : but many an officer has been cashiered, and 
many a Buitor has been rejected, because the centre (A 
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inhibition bae got tLe appor hand of the < 
stimulatiou. 

" In the well-known cases of deadly antipathy whiA 
have been recorded, the most frequent catibe has been 
the disturbed and depressing iuflueiice of the centra 
of inhibition. Fainting at the sight of blood is one of 
the eonunonest examples of this intluence. A sin^ile 
impression, in a very early period of atmospheric ex- 
istence, — perhaps, indirectly, before that jwriod, as 
was said to have happened in the case of James the 
First of England, — may establish a communication 
between this centre and the heart which will remain 
open ever afterwards. How does a footpath across a 
field establish itself ? Its curves are arbitrary, and 
what we call accidental, but one after another follows 
it as if he were guided by a, chart on which it was laid 
douD. So it is with this dangerous transit between 
tbe centre of inhibition and the great organ of life. 
If once the path is o])ened by the track of some pro- 
found impression, that same impression, if repeated, 
or a similar one. is likely to find the oW footmarks 
and follow them. Habit only makes the path easier 
to traverse, and thus the unreasoning terror of a ehild, 
of an infant, may perpetuate itself in a timidity whit^ 
shames the manhood of its subject. 

" Tlie case before us is an exceptional and most re- 
tnarkahle example of the effect of inhibition on 1 
heart. 

" We will not say that we believe it to be uniqi 
the history of the human race ; on the oontraty, wo 
do not doubt that there have been similar eases, and 
that in some rare instances sudden death has been the 
con30(|uence of seizures Uke that of the subject of € 
The case most like it is that of Col 
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rownsend, wMch is too well koowi} to require any 
lengtheaed descriptioii in this paper. It is enough to 
recall the main facte. He could by a voluntary effort 
suspend Hie ai^tiou of his heart for a considerable pe- 
riod, during which he lay like one deaj.1. pulseless, and 
without motion. After a time the circidation returned, 
and he does not seem to have been the worse for his 
dangerous, or seemingly dangerous, experiment. But 
in hia ease it was by an act of the will that the heart's 
action was suspended. In the case before us it is an 
involuntary impulse transmitted from the brain to the 
inhibiting centre, which arrests the cardiac move- 
roents. 

" What is like to be the further history of the case ? 

" The subject of this anomalous affliction is now 
more than twenty years old. The chain of nervous 
actions has become firmly established. It might have 
been hoped that the changes of adolescence would have 
effected a transformation of the perverted instinct. 
On the contrary, the whole force of this instinct throws 
itself on the centre of inhibition, instead of quickening 
the heart-beats, and sending the rush of youthful blood 
with fresh life through the entire system to the throb- 
bing finger-tips. 

" Is it probable that time and eircums^nees will 
alter a habit of nervous interactions so long estab- 
lished? We are disi>o»ed to think that there is a 
chance of its being broken up. And we are not afraid 
to eay that we siispect the old gypsy woman, whose 
prophecy took such hold of the patient's imagination, 
has hit npon the way in which the ' spell,' as she culled 
it, is to be dissolved. She must, in all probability, 
have had a hint of the ' anCipatia ' to which the youth 
before her was a victim, and ite cause, and if so, ber 
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guess as to tlie probable mode in wliich the joang 
man would obtain relief from his unfortunate condi- 
tion was the one which would naturally suggest itself. 

" If once the nervous impressiou which falls on the 
centre of inhibition can be made to change its i,*Qurse, 
BO as to follow its natural channel, it will probably 
keep to that channel ever afterwards. And this will, 
it is most likely, be effected by some sudden, unex- 
pected impression. If he were drowning, and a young 
woman should rescue him, it is by no means impossi- 
ble that the change in the nervous current we have re- 
ferred to might be brought about as rapidly, as eaeily, 
as the reversal of the poles in a magnet, which is ef- 
fected in an instant. But he cannot be expected to 
throw himself into the water just at the right moment 
when the ' fair lady ' of the gitana'a prophecy is pass- 
ing on the shore. Accident may effect the cure which 
art seems incompetent to perform. It would not be 
strange if in some future seizure he should never come 
hack to consciousness. But it is quite conceivable, on 
the other hand, that a happier event may occur, — 
that in a single moment the nervous polarity may be 
reversed, the whole course of his life changed, and his 
past terrible experiences be to him like a soaroe-re- 
membered dream. 

" This is one of those cases in which it is very hard 
to determine the wisest course to be pursued. The 
question is not unlike that which arises in certain 
oases of dislocation of the bones of the neck. Shall 
the unfortunate sufferer go all his days with his face 
turned far round to the right or the left, or shall an 
attempt be made to replace the dislocated hones? — 
an attempt which may succeed, or may cause instant 
death. The patient must be consulted as to whether 
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he will take the chance. The practitioner may be im- 
williiig to risk it, if the patient conseots. Each case 
must be judged on its own special grounds. W'e can- 
not think that this young man is doomed to perpetual 
separation from the aooiety of womanhood duriug the 
period of its bloom and attraction. But to provoke 
another seizure after bis past experiences would be too 
much like committing suicide. We fear that we must 
trust to the chapter of accidents. The strange malady 
— for such it is — has become a second nature, and 
may reqiure as energetic a shock to displace it as it 
did to bring it into existence. Time alone can solve 
this question, on which depends the well-being and, it 
may be, ilie existence of a young man every way fitted 
to be bappy, and to give happiness, if restored to his 
true nature." 




DB, BUTTS REFLECTS. 

Dk. Butts sat up late at night reading these papers 
and reflecting upon them. He was profoundly im- 
pressed and tenderly affeetcd by tlie entire frankness, 
the absence of all attempt at conceal ment, which Mau- 
riue showed in pla^iing these papers at his disposal, 
lie believed that bis patient would recover from this 
illness for which he had been taking care of him. He 
tliought deeply and eaniestly of wliat he could do for 
him after he should have regained liis health and 
strength. 

There were references, in Maurice's own account of 
himself, which the doctor called to mind with great 
interest after reading his brief autobiography. Some 
one person — some yonng woman, it must be — had 
produced a singular impression upon him since those 
earlier perilous experiences through which he had 
passed. The doctor could not help thinking of that 
meeting with Euthymia of which she had spoken to 
him. Maurice, as she said, turned pale, — lie clapped 
his hund to his breast. He might have done so. if 
be had met her chambermaid, or any straggling dam- 
sel of the village. But Euthymia was not a young 
woman to be looked upon with indifference. She 
held herself like a qneen, and walked like one, — 
not a stage queen, but one bom and bred to aelf-re- 
liance, and command of herself as well as others. One 
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could not pass her without beiug struck with her noble 
bearing and sjiiiited features. If she bail known bow 
Maurice trembled as he looked upon her, !n that oon- 
fliot of attraction and uncontrollable dread, — if she 
had known it ! But what, even then, could she have 
done ? Nothing but get away from him as fast as she 
could. Aa it was, it was a long time before his agi- 
tation subsided, and his heart beat with its common 
force and frequency. 

Dr. Butts was uot a male gossip nor a match-mak- 
ing go-between. But he could nut help thinking what 
a pity it was that these two young ptrsons could not 
come together as other young people do in the pairing 
season, and find out whether they cai-ei for and were 
fitted for each other. He did not pretend to settle 
this question iu his own miud, but the thought was a 
natural one. And here was a gulf between them as 
deep and wide as that between L.izarus and Dives. 
Would it ever be bridged over? Tliis thought took 
possession of the doctor's mind, and he imagined all 
sorts of ways of effecting some experimental approxi- 
mation between Maurice and Euthymia. From this 
delicate subject he glanced o£f to certain general con- 
siderations sug^3t«d by the extraordinary history he 
had been reading. lie began by speculating as to the 
possibility of the personal presence of au individnal 
making itself perceived by some channel other than 
any of the five senses. The study of the natural sci- 
ences teaches those who are devoted to them that the 
moat insignificant facts may lead tlie way to the discov- 
ery of the most important, all-pervading laws of the 
universe. From the kick of a frog's hind leg to the 
amazing triumphs which began with that seemingly 
trivial incident is a long, a very long stride. I£ 
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Madam Galvaoi bad not been in delicate health, which 
was the c»ccasioii of her having some frug-broth pre- 
pared for her, the world of to-day might not be in 
possession of the electric telegraph and the light which 
blazes like the sun at high noon. A common-looking 
occurrence, one seemingly unimportant, which had 
hitherto passed unuotictid with the ordinary course c^ 
things, was the means uf introducing us to a new and 
vast i-eahn of closely related phenomena. It was like 
a key that we might have picked up, looking so simple 
that it could hardly fit any lock but one of like sim- 
plioity, but which should all at once throw back the 
bolts of the one lock which had defied the most ingen- 
ious of our complex implements and open our way into 
a hitherto unexplored territory. 

It certainly was not through the eye alone that 
Maurice felt the paralyzing influence. He could con- 
template Euthymia from a distance, as be did on the 
day of the boat-race, without any nervous disturbance, 
A certain proximity was necessary for the influence to 
be felt, as in the case of magnetism and electricity. 
An atmosphere of danger aurroundetl every woman he 
approached during the period wlien her aex esercises 
its most powerful attractions. How far did that at- 
mosphere extend, and through what channel did it 
act? 

The key to the phenomena of this case, he believed, 
was to be found in a fact as humble as that which 
gave birth to the science of galvanism and its practical 
applications. The circumstances connected with the 
very common antipathy to cats were as remarkable in 
many points of view as the similar oiroumatances in 
the case of Maurice Kirkwood. The subjects of that 
antipathy could not tell what it was which disturbed 
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their nervous system. All tbej knew was that a sense 
of uneasiuess, restlessuesa, oppression, came over theia 
in the presence of one of these animals. He 
bered the fat^'t alre.'ul; mentioned, that persona s 
tive to this impression can tell by their feelings if a 
cat is eoncealei] in the apartment in which they may 
happen to be. It may be through some emanation. 
It may he through the medium of some electrical di»- 
turbance. What if the nerve-thrills passing through 
the whole system of the animal propagate themselves 
to a certain distance M-ithout any more regard to inter- 
veniDg solids than is shown by magnetism ? A sieve 
lets sand pass through it ; a filter arrests sand, but lets 
fluids pass ; glass holds fluids, but lets light through ; 
wood shuts out liglit, but magnetic attraction goes 
through it as saud went through the sieve. No good 
reasons can be given why the presence of a cat should 
not betray itself to certain organizations, at a dbtance, 
through the walls of a box in which the animal ia shut 
up. We need not disbelieve the stories which allege 
such an occurrence as a fact and a not very infrequent 
one. 

If the presence of a cat can produce its effects 
under tliese circumstances, why should not that of a 
htunan being under similar conditions, acting on cer- 
tain constitutions, exercise its specific influence? The 
doctor recalled a story told him by ono of his friends, 
a story which the frieud himself heard from the lipa 
of the distinguished actor, the late Mr. Fechter. The 
actor maintained that Kachel had no ffaiius as an 
actresa. It was all Samson's training and study, ac- 
cording to him, which explained the secret of her won 
derful effectiveness on the stage. But magnetiem, be 
said, — magnetism, she was full of. He declared that 
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he waa made aware of bcr presence on the stage, when 
be could not see lier or know of her presence other- 
wise, by this tua^edc euuuiation. The doctor took 
the story for what it was worth. There might very 
probably be exaggeration, ^Mrliaps high imaginative 
coloring about it, but it waa nut a whit more unlikely 
than the cat-stories, accepted as authentic. He cou- 
tinued this train of thought into further develop- 
ments. Into this series of reflections we will try t 
follow him. 

What is the meaning of the halo with whioli artiai 
have surrounded the heads of their pictured aainta, — 
of the aureola which wraps them like a luminous 
eloud ? la it not a recognition of the fact that theae 
holy personages diffuse their personality in the f 
of a visible emanation, which reminds us of Miltoa1| 
definition of light : — 

Bright efflui^Dce of briglit easence inc 

The common use of the term influence would e 
imply the exiatence of its correlative, ^tluenoe. 
There is no good reason that I can see, the doctor said 
to himself, why among the forces which work upon 
the nervous centres there should not he one which 
acts at various distances from its source. It may not 
be visible like the "glory" of the painters, it may 
not be appreciable by any one of the five senses, and 
yet it may be felt by the person reached by it as much 
as if it were a palpable presence, — more powerfully, 
perhaps, from tlie mystery which belongs to its mode 
of action. 

Why should not Maurice have been i-endered rest- 
less and anxious by the onseen nearness of a young 
woman who was in the next room to him, just as the 
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persons who have the di-ead of o^ta are made conscious 
of their presence through gonio unknown channel ? 
Is it anytliing strange that the larger and more pow- 
erful organism should diffuse a consciousness of its 
presence to some ilistance as well as the slighter and 
feebler one? Is it strange that this mysterious in- 
fluence or effluence should belong especially or exclu- 
sively to the period uf complete womanhood in distinc- 
tion from that of immaturity or decatlence ? On the 
contrary, it seems to be in accordance with all the 
analogies of nature, — analogies too often cruel in the 
sentence they pass upon the human female. 

Among the many curious tlioiights which came up 
in the doctor's mind was this, which made him smile 
as if it were a jest, but which he felt verj- strongly 
had its serious side, and was involved with the hap- 
piness or suffering of midtitudcs of youthful persons 
who die without telling their secret : — 

How many young men have a mortal fear of 
woman, as woman, which they never overcome, and in 
consequence of which the attraction which draws man 
towards her, as strong in them as In others, — often- 
times, in virtue of their peculiarly sensitive orgamza* 
tions, more potent in them than in others o£ like age 
and conditions, — in consequence of which fear, this 
attraction is completely neutralized, and all the possi- 
bilities of doubled and indefinitely extended life de- 
pending upon it are left unrealized ! Think what num- 
bers of young men in Catholic countries devote them- 
selves to lives of celibacy. Think how many young 
men lose all their coniideuce in the presence of the 
young woman to whom they are most attracted, and at 
last steal away from a companionship which it is rap- 
ture to dream of and torture to endure, so does tha 
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presence of the beloved object paralyze all the powers 
of expression. Sorcerers ha,vo in all time and couq- 
tries played on tlie hopes aud terroi-a of lovers. Ouco 
let loose a strong impulse on the centre of inhibition, 
and the warrior who liad faced bayonets and batteries 
becomes a coward whom tlie well-dressed hero of 
ball-room and leader of the German will put to i] 
minions flight iu live minutes of easy, audacious 
iirity with his lady-love. 

Yes, the doctor weut on with his reflections, I 
not know that I have seen the term Gynophobia 
fore I opened this manuscript, but I have seen 
malady many times. Only one word has stood 
tween many a pair of young people and their lifeh 
happiness, and that word has got as far as tha lips, 
but the lips trembled and woidd not, eoidd not, shape 
that little word. All young women are not like Cole- 
ridge's Genevieve, who knew how to help her lover out 
of his difficulty, and said yes before ho hatl asked for 
an answer. So the wave which was to have wafted 
them on to the shore of Elysium has just failed 
landing them, and back they have been drawn 
the desolate ocean to meet no more on earth. 

Ijove is the master-key, he went on thinking, 
ive is the master-key that opens the gates 

pf hatred, of jealousy, and, most easily of all, 

ite of ftar. How terrible is the one fact of beai 

ly the historic wonder of beauty, that " burnt 

le topless towers of Ilium " for the smile of Helen, 
and fired the palaces of Babylon by the hand of Tl 
but the beauty which springs up in all time: 
places, and carries a torch and wears a serpent 
wreath as truly as any of the Eumenides. Pi 
Beauty with her foot upon a skull and a dragon 
around her, 
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The doctor amiled at hia own imposing classical al- 
tusionB and pictorial imagery. Drifting along from 
thought to thought, he reflected on tlic probable con- 
sequences of the general knowledge of Maurice Kirk- 
wood'a story, if it came before the public. 

What a pieee of work it would make among the 
lively youths of the village, to be sure! What scoff- 
ing, what ridicule, what euibcUUhments, what fables, 
would follow in the trail of the story 1 If the Inter- 
viewer got hold of it. how "The People's Peremiial 
aad Household Inquisitor " would blaze with capitals 
in its next issue I Tho young fellows of the place 
would be disposed to make fun of the whole matter. 
The young girls — the doctor hurdly dared to think 
what woidd happen when the story got about amoug 
them. " The Sachem " of the solitary canoe, the bold 
horseman, the handsome hermit, — handsome so far 
as the glimpses they had got of him went, — must 
needs be an object of tender interest among them, 
now that he was ailing, suffering, in danger of his life, 
away from friends, — poor fellow ! Little tokens of 
their regard had reached his sick-chamber; bunches 
of flowers with dainty little notes, some of them pink- 
ish, some three-cornered, some of them with brief mes- 
sages, others " criss-crossed," were growing more fre- 
quent as it was understood that the patient was likely 
to be convalescent before many clays had passed. If 
it should come to be understood that there was a 
deadly obstacle to their coming into any personal re- 
lations with him. the doctor had his doubts whether 
there were not those who would subject him to the 
risk ; for there were coquettes in the village, — stran- 
gers, visitors, let us hope, — who would sacrifice any- 
thing or anybody to their vanity and love of conquest. 




The illness from nhicli Maurice had suffered left 
him in a state of profound proatratiou. The doctor, 
who remembered the extreme danger of any over-exer- 
tion in such cases, hardly aUowed hiin to lift his head 
from the pillow. Biit his mind was gradually recov-^ 
ering its balance, and he was able to hold some cou^' 
versation with those about hiui. His faithful Paolo 
had grown so thin in waiting upon him and watching 
with him that the village children had to take a second 
look at his face wlien they pa^ed him to make sure 
that it was indeed their old friend and no other. But 
as his master advanced towards convalescence and the 
doctor assured liim that he was going in all probability 
to get well, Paolo's face began to recover Homethitlg of 
its old look and expression, and once more his pockets 
fdled themselves with comfits for his little circle 
worshipping three and four year old followers. 

" How is Mr. Kirkwoofl ? " was the question wil 
which he was always greeted. In the worst periods 
the fever he rarely left his master. TNTien he did, and 
the question was put to him, he would shake his head 
sadly, sometimes without a woitl, sometimes with tears 
and sobs and faltering words, — more like a broken- 
hearted child than a stalwart man as he was, such a 
man as soldlera are made of in the great Continental 
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" He very bad, — he no eat notliing, — he no say 
Dothing, — he never be no better," anil all hia South- 
ern nature betrayed itself in a passionate buret of lam- 
entation. But now that he began to feel easy about 
his master, bis ready optimism declared itself no less 
transparently. 

" He better every day now. He get well in few 
weeks, sure. You see him on hoss in little while." 
The kind-hearted creature's life was bound up in that 
of hia " master," as he loved to call him, in sovereign 
disregard of the comments of the natives, who held 
themselves too high for any such recognition of an- 
other as their better. They could not understand how 
he. so much their superior in bodily presence, in air and 
manner, could s]>eak of the man who employed him 
in any other way than as " Kirkwood," without even 
demeaning himself bo far as to prefix a " Mr." to it. 
But " my master " Maurice remained for Paolo in spite 
of the fact that all men are born free and equal. And 
never waa a servant more devoted to a master than 
was Paolo to Maurice during the days of doubt and 
danger. Since his improvement Maurice insisted upon 
his leaving his chamber and getting out of the house, 
so as to breathe the fresh air of which he was in so 
much need. It worried him to see his servant return- 
ing after too short an absence. The attendant who 
had helped him in the care of the patient was within 
call, and Paolo was almost driven out of the house by 
the mgency of his master's command that he should 
take plenty of exercise in the open air. 

Notwithstanding the fact of Maurice's improved con- 
dition, although the force of the disease bad spent it- 
self, the state of weakness to which he had been re- 
duced was a cause of some anxiety, and required great 
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precautions to be taken. He lay in bed, v-asted, en- 
feebled to such a dfgreo that he had to be careti for 
very muiih as a chil<l is tended. Gradually his voice 
was coming back to him, so that he could bold some 
convers-ition, as was before mentioned, with those 
about him. The doctor waited for the right moment 
to make mention of the manuscript which Maurice 
had submitted to him. Up to this time, although it 
liad been alluded to and the doctor had told him of 
the intense interest with which he had read it, he had 
never ventured to make it the subject of any long talk, 
such as would be liable to fatigue his patient. But 
now he thought the time had come. 

*' I have been thinking," the doctor said, " of the 
singidar seizures to which you are liable, and as it is 
my business not merely to think about sucli cases, but 
to do what I can to help any who may be capable of 
receiving aid from my art, I wish to have some addi- 
tional facts about your history. And in the first place, 
will you allow me to ask what led you to this particu- 
lar place ? It is so much less known to the public at 
large than many other resorts that we naturally ask. 
What brings this or that new visitor among us ? We 
have no ill-tasting, natural spring of bad water to be 
analyzed by the state chemist and proclaimed as a Spe- 
cific. We have no great gambling-liouaes, no race- 
course (except that for boats on the lake); we have no 
coaching-club, no great balls, few lions of any kind, — 
BO we ask, What brings this or that stranger here? 
And 1 think I may venture to ask you whether any 
special motive brought you among us, or whether it 
was accident that determined your coming to this 
place." 

" Certainly, doctor," Maurice answered, " I will tell 
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you with great pleasure. Last year I passed on the 
bonier of a great river. The year before I lived in a 
lonely cottage at the aide of the ocean. I wanted this 
year to be by a lake. You heard the paper read at 
the meeting of your society, or at least you heard of it, 
— for auch matters are always talked over in a ^illi^e 
like this. You (.'an judge by that paper, or oould, if it 
were before you, of the frame of mind in which 1 1; 
here. I was tired of the ttullen indiEterenee of tlia 
ocean and the babbling egotism of the river, always 
hurrying along on its own private business. 1 wanted 
the dreamy stillness of a lai^, tranquil sheet of water 
that had nothing in paiti^'ukr to do, and would leave 
me to myself and my thoughts. I bad read some- 
where about the place, and the old Anchor Tavern, 
with its paternal landlord and motherly landlady and 
old-fashioned household, and that, though it was no 
longer open as a tavern, I (uuld find a resting-placo 
there early in the season, at least for a few days, while 
I looked about me for a quiet phico in which I might 
pass my summer. I have found this a pleasant resi- 
dence. By being up early and out late I have kept 
myself mainly in the solitude which has become my 
enforced habit of life. The season has gone by too 
swiftly for me since my dream has become a vision." 

The doctor was sitting with his hand round Mau- 
rice's wrist, three fingers on his pulse. As he spoke 
these last words he noticed that the pulse fluttered a 
little, — beat irregularly a few times ; intermitted ; 
became feeble and threatly ; while his cheek grew 
whiter than the pallid bloodlcssness of his long illuess 
had left it. 

" No more talk, now," he swd. " You are too dred 
to be using your voice. I will bear all the rest an< 
other time." 
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The doctor had interrupted Maurice at an interest- 
ing point. What did ho mean hy saying tliat bis 
dream had become a visicrn ? Tliis is what the doctor 
was naturally curious, and professionally anxious, to 
know. But hb hand waa still on bis patient's pulse, 
which told him unmistakably that the heart had taken 
tlie alarm and was losing its energy under the depress- 
ing nervous influence. Presently, however, it recov- 
ered its natural force and rhythm, and a faint flush 
came back to the pale cheek. The doctor remembered 
the story of Galen, and the young maiden whose com- 
plaint had pu7^ed the physicians. 

The next day bis patient was well enough to enter 
once more Into conversation. 

" \ou said something about a dream of yours which 
Iiad become a vision," said the doctor, with his fingers 
Km his patient's wrist, as before. He felt the artery 
leap, under his pressure, falter a little, stop, then be- 
gin again, growing fuller in its beat. The heart had 
felt the pull of the bridle, but the spur had roused it 
to swift reaction. 

" You know the story of my past life, doctor," Man- 
rice answered : " and I will tell you what ts the vision 
which has taken the pla,ce of my dreams. You re- 
member the boatr-race ? 1 watched it from a distance, 
but I held a powerful opera-glass in my hand, which 
brought the whole crew of the young ladies' boat so 
close to me that I could see the features, the figures, 
the movements, of every one of the row^ers. I saw the 
little coxswain fling her boui^uet in the track of the 
other boat, — you remember how the race was lost and 
won, — but I saw one face among those young girls 
which drew me away from all the rest. It was tliat of 
le young lady who pulled the bow oar, the captain of 
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the boat's crew. I iiave since learned her name, — 
you know it well, — I need not name her. Since that 
(lay I have had many distant glimpses of her ; and 
once I met her so squarely that the deadly sensation 
catne over me, and I felt that in another moment I 
should fall senseless at her feet. But she passed on 
her way and I on mine, and the spasm which had 
clutched my heart gradually left it, and I was as weB 
as before. You know that young lady, doctor? " 

" I do ; and she is a very noble creature. You are 
not the first young man who has been fascinated, 
almost at a glance, by Miss Kuthyniia Tower. And 
she is well worth knowing more intimately." 

The doctor gave him a full account of the young 
lady, of her early days, her character, her accomplish- 
ments. To all thk he listened devoutly, and when 
the doctor left him he said to himself, — 

" I will see her and speak with her, if it coats me 
my life." 





" The Wonder " of the CorinDa lostitute had never 
willingly luade a show of her gj-mnaatit; aceomplish- 
menU. Her feats, which were so tnitch admired, were 
unly her natural exercise. GraduiiJty the dumb-belU 
others used became too light for her, the ropes she 
climbed too short, the clubs she exercised with seemed 
as if they were made of cork iustead of being heavy 
wood, and all the tests and meters of strength aod 
agility ha<l been strained beyond the standards which 
the records of the school had marked as their historic 
maxima. It was not her fault that she broke a dy- 
namometer one day ; she apologized for it, but the 
teacher said he wished he oould have a dozen broken 
every year in the same way. The consciousness of 
her bodily strength had made her very careful in her 
movements. The pressure of her hand was never too 
hard for the tendcrcst little maiden whose palm was 
against her own. So far from priding herself on her 
special gifts, she was disposed to be ashamed of them. 
There were times and places in which she could give 
full play to her muscles without fear or reproach. 
She had her special costume for the boat and for the 
woods. She would clindi the nigged old hemlocks 
now and then for the sake of a wide outlook, or to 
peep into the large nest where a hawk, or it may ha 
an eagle, was rusing her little brood of air-pirates. 
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There were those who spoke of her wfLoderings in 
lonely places as an unsafe cxjrasiire. One sometimes 
met doubtful characters about the neighborhood, and 
stories were told of occurrences which might well 
frighten a young girl, and make her cautious of trust- 
ing herself alone in the wild solitudes which surrounded 
the little village. Those who knew Eutlij-mia thought 
her quite equal to taking care of herself. Her very 
look was enough to ensure the res]>ect of any vaga- 
bond who might cross her path, and if matters came 
to the worst she would prove as dangerous as a pan- 
ther. 

But it was a pity to associate this class of thoughts 
with a noble specimen of true womanhood. Health, 
beauty, strengtli, were fine qualities, and in all these 
she was rich. She enjoyed all her natural gifts, and 
thought little about them. Unwillingly, but over- 
persuaded by some of her friends, she had allowed her 
arm and hand to be modelle<l. The artists who saw 
the cast wondered if it would be possible to get the 
bust of the maiden from whom it was taken. Nobody 
would have dared to suggest such an idea to her ex- 
cept Lurida. For Lurida sex was a trifling accident, 
to be disregarded not only in the interests of human- 
ity, but for the sake of art. 

" It is a shame," she said to EuthjTnia, " that you 
will not let your exquisitely moulded form be perpetu- 
ated in marble. You have no right to withhold such 
a model from the contemplation of your fellow-crear 
turea. Think how rare it is to see a woman who truly 
represents the divine idea ! You belong to your race, 
and not to yourself, — at least, your beauty is a gift 
not to be considered 3S a piece of private proper^. 
Look at the so-called Venus of Milo. Do yon eap- 
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pose the noble woman who wae the original of that di* 
vinoly chaste statue felt any scruple about allowing 
tbe sculptor to reproduce her pure, nnblemishett per- 
'lectiouB?" 

Euthymia was always patient with her imagiuadve 
friend. She listened to her eloquent discourse, but 
she could not help blushing, used as she was to Lu- 
rida's audacities, " The Terror's " brain had run 
away with a large share of the blood which ought to 
have gone to the nourUbment of her general system. 
She ooidd not help admiring, almost worshipping, a 
companion whose beuig was rich in the womanly de- 
velopments with which nature had so economically en- 
dowed herself. An impoverished organization carries 
with it certain neutral qualities which make its sub- 
ject appear, in the presence of complete manhood and 
womanhooil, like a deaf-mute among speaking ))ersous. 
The deep blush which crimsoned Buthyniia's cheek at 
Lurida's suggestion was in a strange coutrast to her 
own undisturbed expression. There was a range of 
sensibilities of which Lurida knew far less than she 
did of those many and difiUcult studies which had ab- 
sorbed her vital forces. She was startled to see what 
an effect her proposal had produced, for Eutbymia 
was not only blushing, but there was a flame in her 
eyes which she hatl hardly ever seen before. 

" Is this only your own su^estion ? " Euthymia 
said, " or has some one been putting the idea into yonr 
liead ? " The truth was that she had happened to 
meet the Interviewer at the Library, one day, aud she 
was offended by the long, searching stare with which 
that indiWdual had honored her. It occuiTe<J to her 
that he, or some such visitor to the place, might 1 
»ken of her to Lurida, or to some other person f 
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had repeated wbat was said to Luriila, as a good sub- 
ject for the art of the sculptor, and she feit all her 
maiden sensibilities offended by the proposition. Lu- 
rida could not understand faer excitement, but she was 
startled by it. Natures which are complementary of 
each other are liable to these accidental collisions of 
feeling. They get along very well together, none the 
worse for their differences, until all at once the tender 
spot of one or the other is carelessly handled in utter 
unconsciousness on the part of tlic aggressor, and the 
exclamation, the outcry, or the explosion explains the 
situation altogether too emphatically. Such scenes 
did not frequently occur between the two friends, and 
this little flurry was soon over ; but it served to warn 
Lurida that Miss Euthymia Tower was not of that 
class of self-conscious beauties who would be ready to 
dispute the empire of the Venus of Milo on her own 
ground, in defences as scanty and insufficient as those 
of the marble divinity. 

Euthymia ha<i had admirers enough, at a distance, 
while at school, and in the long vacations, near enough 
to find out that she was anything but easy to make 
love to. She fairly frightened more than one rash 
youth who was disposed to be too sentimental in her 
company. They overdid flattery, which she was used 
to and tolerated, but which cheapened the admirer in 
her estimation, and now and then betrayed her into 
an expression which made him aware of the fact, and 
was a <Iis(rauragement to aggressive amiability. The 
real ditBculty waa that not one of her adorers had ever 
greatly interested her. It could not be that nature 
had made her insensible. It must have been because 
the man who was made for her had never yet shown 
himself. She was not easy to please, that was oer- 
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tain ; and she was one of those yoimg women who will 
not accept as a Inver one who but half pleases them. 
She could not pick up the first stick that fell in her 
way and take it to shape her ideal out of. Alanj of 
the good people of the village doubted whether Eathjr- 
mia would ever be married. 

"There 's nothing good enough for her in this Til- 
lage," said the old landlord of what had been the An- 
chor Tavern. 

" She must wait till a prince comes along," the old 
landlady said in reply. " She 'd make as pretty a 
queen as any of them that 's born to it. Would n't 
she be splendid with a gold crown on her head, and 
di'monds a glitterln' all over her I D' you remember 
how handsome she looked in the tableau, when the 
fair was held for the Dorcas Society ? She had on an 
old dress of her grandma's, — they don't make any- 
thing half so handsome nowadays, — and she was just 
as pretty as a pietiir'. But what 's the use of good 
looks if they aoare away folks? The young fellows 
think that such a hand.some girl as that would coat ten 
times as much to keep as a plain one. She must he 
dressed up like an empress, — so they seem to think. 
It ain't fio with Euthymy: she'd look like a great lady 
dressed anyhow, and alie has n't got any more notions 
than the homeliest girl that ever stood before a glass 
to look at herself." 

In the humbler walks of Arrowhead Village society, 
similar opinions were entertained of Miss Euthymia. 
The fresh-water fisherman represented pretty well the 
average estimate of the class to which he belonged. 
" I tell ye," said he to another gentleman of leisure, 
whose chief occupation was to wateh the coming and 
going of the visitors to Arrowhead Village, — "I tell 
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)-e tiiat girl ain't a got) to pnt up with any o' them 
slab-aided fellahs that you see hangin' raound to look 
at her every Sunday when she comes aout o' meetio'. 
It 's one o' them big gents from Boston or New York 
that '11 step up an' kerry lier off." 

In the mean time nothing ccmld he further from the 
thoughts of Eutbymia tlian the prospect of an ambi- 
tious worldly alliance. The ideals of young \ 
coat them many and great disappoiutments, but they 
save them very often from tliose lifelong compaoiou- 
ships which accident is constantly trying to force 
upon them, in spite of their obvious uoiitness. The 
higher the ideal, the less likely is the commonplace 
neighbor who has the great advantage of easy access, 
or the boarding-house acquaintance who can protit by 
those vacant hours when the least interesting of visi- 
tors is better than absolute loneliness, — the less like- 
ly are these undesirable personages to be endured, 
pitied, and, if not embraced, accepted, for want of 
something better. Eutbymia found so much pleasure 
in the intellectual companionship of Lurida, and felt 
her own prudence and reserve so necessary to that 
independent young lady, that she had been contented, 
so far, with friendship, and thought of love only in an 
abstract sort of way. Beneath her abstractions there 
was a capacity of lo\-ing which might have been in- 
ferred from the expression of her features, the light 
that shone in her eyes, the tones of her voice, all of 
which were full of the language which belongs to sus- 
ceptible natures. How many women never say to 
themselves that they were born to love, until all at 
once tlie discovery opens upon them, as the sense that 
ho was bom a painter ia said to have dawned sud- 
denly apon Correggio I 
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Like all the rest of the village and its ^'isitors, 
coulil not help thioking a good deal about the yoi 
man lying ill amongst strangers. She was not one of 
those who had sent him the tbree^omered notes or 
even a biuii-h of flowers. She knew that he was re- 
ceiving abounding tokens of kindness and sympathy 
from different quarters, and a certain inward feeling 
restrained her from joining in these demonstraliona. 
If he had been suffering from some deadly and con- 
tagious malady she would have risked her life to help 
him, without a thought that there was any wonderful 
heroism in auch self-devotion. Her friend Lurida 
might have been capable of the same sacrifice, but it 
would be after reasoning with herself as to the obliga- 
tions which her sense of human rights and duties laid 
upon her, and fortifying lier courage with the mem- 
ory of noble deeds recorded of women in ancient and 
modem history. With Euthj'mia the primary human 
instincts took precedence of all reasoning or reflection 
about them. All her sympathies were excited by the 
thought of this forlorn stranger in his solitude, but 
she felt the impossibility of giving any complete expres- 
sion to them. She thought of Mnngo Park in the 
African desert, and she envied the poor negress 
not only pitied him, but had the blessed opportui 
of helping and consoling him. How near were th« 
two human creatures, each needing the other ! How 
near in bodily presence, how far apart in their lives, 
with a barrier seemingly impassable between them 
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i MEETING OF MAURICE AND EUTHTMIA. 

These autumnal fevere, vfhich carry off a large 
number of our young people every year, are treacher- 
ous and deceptive diseases. Not only are they liable, 
as has been mentioned, to various accidental complica- 
tions which may prove suddenly fatal, but too often, 
after convalescence seems to be established, relapses 
occur which are more serious than the disease had ap- 
peared to be in itA previojia course. One morning Dr. 
Butts found Maurice worse instead of better, as he had 
hoped and expected to find him. Weak as he was, 
there was every reason to fear the issue of this return 
of his threatening symptoms. There was not much to 
do besides keeping up the little strength which still 
remained. It was all needed. 

Does the reader of these pages ever think of the 
worh a sick man as much as a well one has to perform 
whOe he is lying on his back and taking what we call 
hia "rest"? More than a thousand times an hour, 
between a hundred and fifty and two hundreti thousand 
times a week, he has to lift the bars of the cage in 
which his breathing organs are confined, to save him- 
self from asphyxia. Rest ] There is no rest until the 
last long sigh t*Us those who look upon the dying that 
the ceaseless daily task, to rest from which is death, is 
at last finished. We are all galley-slaves, pulling at 
the levers of respiration, — which, rising and falling 
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like BO ruKny oars, drive ua sicross an nnfathomsUe 
ocean from one unknown shore to another. No! 
Never was a galley-slave so ohaiaeil as we are to these 
four and twenty oara, at which we must tug day and 
night all our life long I 

The doctor could not find any accidental cause 
account for this rclaiise. It presently occurred to 
that there might be some local Rource of infect!* 
vhich had brought on the complaint, and waa 
keeping up the symptoms which were the ground of 
alarm. He determined to remove Maurice to his own 
house, where he could be sure of pure air, and where 
he himself cotdd give more constant attention to his 
patient during this critical period of his disease. It 
was a risk to take, but he could be carried on a litter 
by careful men, and remain wholly passive during the 
removal. Maurice signified hia assent, as he could 
hardly help doing, — for the doctor's suggestion took 
pretty nearly the form of a command. He thought it 
a matter of life and death, and was gently urgent for 
his patient's immediate change of residence. The 
doctor insisted on having Maurice's books and other 
movable articles carried to Iiis own house, so that ha 
should be surrounded by familiar sights, and 
worry himself about what might happen to obji 
which he valued, if they were left behind him. 
All these dispositions were quickly and qui 
Fnade, and everything was ready for the transfer 
I the patient to the house of the hospitable physit 
Kfaolo was at the doctor's, superintending the ai 
I'tuent of Maurice's effects and making all ready 
1 master. The nurse in attendauc-e, a 
1 enough in the main, finding hia patient in a 
oil sleep, left his bedside for a little fresh mr. 
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he was at the door he heard a shouting which exciteil 
his curioaity, and he followed the sound until he found 
himself at the border of the hike. It waa nothing 
very wonderful which had caused the shouting. A 
Newfoundland dog had been showing ofif his a<^com- 
plishments, and some of the idlers were betting aa to 
the time it would take him to bring back to bis master 
the various floating objects which bad been thrown as 
far from the shore as possible. He watched the dog 
a few minutes, when his attention was drawn to a 
light wheiTj, pulled by one young lady and steered by 
another. It was making for the shore, which it would 
soon reach. The attendant remembered all at once 
that he had left hia charge, and just before the boat 
came to land he turned and hurried baok to the pa- 
tient. Exactly how long he had been absent he could 
not hare said, — perhaps a quarter of an hour, per- 
haps longer ; the tiiue appeared short to him, wearied 
with long sitting and watching. 

It had seemed, when be stole away from Maurice's 
bedside, that he was not in the least needed. The 
patient was lying perfectly quiet, and to all appearance 
wanted nothing more than letting alone. It was such 
a comfort to look at something besides the worn fea- 
tures of a sick man, to hear something besides his 
labored breathing and faint, half -whispered words, 
that the temptation to indulge in these luxuries for a 
few minutes had proveil irresistible. 

Unfortunately, Maurice's slumbers did not remain 
tranquil during the absence of the nurse. He very 
soon fell into a dream, which began quietly enough, 
but in the course of the sudden transitions which 
dreams are in the habit of undergoing became succea- 
fiively anxious, distressing, terrifj-ing. His earlier and | 
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later experiences came up before him, fragmentary, 
incoherent, chaotic even, but vivid as reality. He was 
at the bottom of a coal-mine in one of tliose long, nar- 
row galleries, or rather worm-lioles, in which human 
beings pass a large part of their lives, like so many 
larvae boring their way into the beams and rafters of 
some old building. How close the air was in the 
stifling passage through which he was crawling! The 
scene changed, and he was climbing a slippery sheet 
of ice with desperate effort, his foot on the floor of a 
shallow niche, liia hold an icicle ready to snap in an 
instant, an abyss below him waiting for his foot to 
slip or the icicle to bi'eak. How thin tie air seemed, 
how desperately hard to breathe! He was tliinlcing 
of Mont Blanc, it may be, and the fearfully rarefied 
atmosphere which he remembered well as one of ttie 
great trials in his mountain ascents. No, it was not 
Mont Blanc, — it was not any one of the frozen Al- 
pine summits; it was Ilecla that he was climbing! 
The smoke of the burning niountain was wrapping 
itself aromid him ; he was choldug with its dense 
fumes ; he heard the flames roaring around him, he 
felt the hot lava beneath his feet, he uttered a faint 
cry, and awoke. 

The room was full of smoke. He was gasping for 
breath, strangling in the smothering oven wliich his 
chamber had become. _ 

ITie house was onjire .' 

He tried to call for help, but his voice failed 
and died away in a whisper. He made a deepei 
effoi-t, and rose so as to sit up in the bed for an in- 
stant, but the effort was too much for him, and he 
sank back upon his pillow, helpless. Ho felt that his 
hour had come, for he could not live in this dri 
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atmospbere, and he waa left alone. He coiUJ hear the 
prackle of fire as the flame crept along from one par- 
tition to another. It was a cruel fate to be left to 
perish in that way, — the fate that many a martyr had 
had to face, — to be first strangled and then burned. 
Death had not the terror for bim that it has for most 
young persons. He was accustomed to thinking of it 
calmly, sometimes wistfully, even to such a degree 
that the thought of self-destruction bad come upon 
bim as a temptation. But here was death in an un- 
expected and appalling shape. He did not know 
before how much he cared to live. All his old recol- 
lecljons came before him as it were in one long, vivid 
flash. The closed vista of memory opened to its far 
horizon-line, and past and present were pictured in a 
^gle instant of clear vision. The dread moment 
which had blighted bis life returned in all its terror. 
He felt the convulsive spring in the form of a faint, 
impotent spasm, — the rush of air, — the tboms of 
the stinging and lacerating cradle into which be was 
precipitated. One after another those paralyzing seiz- 
ures which had been like deadening blows on the 
naked heart seemed to repeat themselves, as real as at 
the moment of tlieir occurrence. The pictures passed 
in succession with such rapidity that they appeared 
almost as if simultaneous. The vision of the "inward 
eye " was so inteni^iBed in this moment of peril that 
an instant was bke an hour of common existence. 
Those who have been very near drowning know well 
what this description means. The development of a 
photograph may not explain it, but it illustrates the 
curious and familiar fact of the revived recollections 
of the drowning man's experience. The sensitive plate 
has taken one look at a scene, and remembers it 
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Every little circaniHtanee is there, — the hoof in air, 
' the wing in flight, the leaf rs it fallfi, the wave as it 
breaks, Ali tliere, but iDviaible; jwtentially present, 
but impalpable, inappreciable, as if aot existiug at all. 
A wash is poured over it, and the whole scene cornea 
out in all its perfttction of detaiL In those supreme 
morueute when d»ath stares a man suddenly in the 
face the rush of unwonted emotion floods the undevel- 
oped pictures of Tauisbetl years, stored away in the 
memory, the vast panorama of a lifetime, and in one 
swift instant the past comes out as vividly as if it were 
again the present. So it was at this moment with the 
sick man, as he lay helpless and felt that he was left 
to die. For he saw no hope of relief : the smoke was 
drifting in clouds into the room ; the flames were very 
near ; if he was not reached and rescued immediately 
it was all over with him. 

His past life had flashed before him. Then all at 
once rose tlie thought of his future, — of all its pos- 
aibilitics, of the vague hopes which he had cherished 
of late that his mysterious doom would be lifted fi'om 
him. There was something, then, to be lived for, — 
something! There was a new life, it might be. in 
store for liim, and such a new life ! lie thought of oU 
he was losing. Oh, could he but have lived to know 
the meaning of love I And the passionate di 
life came over him, — not the dread of death, but 
longing for what the future might yet have of 
ness for him. 

All this took place in tbe course of a very few 
inents. Dreams and visions have little to do with 
[ measured time, and ten minutes, possibly fifteen or 
twenty, were all that had passed sinoe the beginning 
of those nightmare terrors which were evidently SOg- 
gest«d by tbe suffocating air he was breathing. 
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What had happenetl ? In the confusion of moving 
books and other aitit/les to the doctor's house, doors 
and windows had been forgotten. Among the rest a 
window opening into the cellar, where some old furni- 
ture had been left by a fornier occupant, had been 
left unclosed. One of the lazy natives, who had 
lounged by the house smoking a bad eigar, had thrown 
the burning stump in at this open wiodow. He had 
no particular intention of doing mischief, but he had 
that indifference to consequences which is the next 
step above the inclination to crime. The burning 
stump happened to fall among the straw of an old 
mattress which had been ripped open. Tbe smoker 
went hi)4 way without looking behind him, and it so 
chanced that no other person passed the house for 
some time. Presently the straw was in a bhuse, and 
from this the fire extended to the furniture, to the 
stairway leading up from the cellar, and was working 
its way along the entry under the stairs leading up to 
the apartment where Maurice was lying. 

The blaze was fierce and swift, as it could not help 
being with such a mass of combustibles, — loose straw 
from the mattress, dry old furniture, and old warped 
floors which had been parching and shrinking for a 
score or two of years. The whole house was, in the 
common languid tif the newspaper reports, " a per- 
fect tinder-box," and would probably be a heap of 
ashes in half an hour. And there was this unfortu- 
nate deserted sick man lying between life and ileath, 
beyond all help unless some unexpected assistanco 
should come to his rescue. 

As the attendant drew near the house where Mau- 
rice was lying, he was horror-struck to see dense voL 
mnes of smoke pouring out of the lower windows. It 
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was bo^nning to make its way through the npper 
windows, ako, and piest'UtJy a tongiie of Are shot out 
and strt'auiud upward aloug the sidw of ilie house. 
The man shi'ieked V\ra ! Fire ! with itU his might, and 
rushed to the door of the building to make his way to 
Maurice's room and save him. He penetrated but a 
short distance when, blinded and choking with ^e 
smoke, he nished headlong down the staira with a cry 
of despair that roused every man, wom:m, and child 
witliin reach of a human voice. Out they came from 
tlieir houses in every quarter o£ the village. The 
ebout of Fire ! Fire I was the chief aid lent by many of 
the young and old. Some caught up pails and buck- 
ets : the more thoughtful ones filling them ; the has- 
tier snatching them up empty, trusting to hnd water 
:r the burning building. J 

the sirl- ma/i moved f B 

the awful question first asked, — for ina 
the little village all knew that Maurice was about be- 
ing transferred to tlie doctor's house. The attendant, 
white as death, pointed to the chamber where he had 
left him, and gasped out, — 

"7/c is there!" 

A ladder! A ladder 1 was the general ery, and men 
and boys rushed off in search of one. But a single 
minute was an age now, and there was no ladder to be 
had without a delay of many minutes. The sick man 
was going to be swallowed uj) in the flames before it 
could possibly arrive. Some were going for a blanket 
or a coverlet, in the hope that the young man might 
have strength enough to leap from the window and be 
safely cauglit in it. The attendant shook his head, 
and said faintly, — 
^^^^* He cannot mo-Be from his bed." 
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One of the visitore at the village, — a miUioualre, 
it was said, — a kiii(l-beart«d man, spoke in hoarse, 
brokeo tones : — 

" A thousand dollars to the m&n that will bring 
him £rom his chamber ! " 

The fresh-wat«r fisherman muttered, " I should like 
to save the mau and to see the money, but it ain't a 
thaousaa' dollars, nor ten thaousan' dollars, that'll 
pay a fellah for buinin' to death, — or even chokin' to 
death, anyhaow," 

The carpenter, who knew the framework of every 
house in the village, recent or old, shook his head. 

" The stairs have been shored up," he said, " and 
when the j'ista that holds 'em up goes, down they'll 
come. It ain't safe for no man to go over them 
stairs. Hurry along your ladder, — that 's your only 
chance." 

All was wild confusion around the burning honae. 
The ladder they had gone for was missing from its 
case, — a neighbor had carried it ofiE for the workmen 
who were shingling his roof. It would never get there 
in time. There was a fire-engine, but it was nearly 
half a mile from the lakeside settlement. Some were 
throwing on water in an aimless, useless way ; one was 
sending a thin stream through a garden syringe: it 
seemed like doing something, at least. But all hope of 
saving Maurice was fast gi^'ing way, so rapid was 
the progress of the flames, so thick tlie cloud of smoke 
that filled the house and poured from the windows. 
Nothing was heard but confused cries, shrieks of wo- 
men, all sorts of orders to do this and that, no one know- 
ing what was to be done. The ladder ! The ladder I 
Five minutes more and it will be too late I 

In the mean time the alarm of fire had reached Pa- 
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olo, find he had stopped hU work of arruigiiig Mau- 
rice's books in the same way as that in whicli tliey had 
I stood in his apartment, and followed in the direction 
[ of the sound, little thinking that his master was lying 
helpless in the burning house. " Some chimney aiire," 
he said to himself; but lie would go and take a look, 
at any rate. 

Before Paolo had reached the scene of destruction 
I and impending death, two young women, in boating 
I dresses of deuidedly Bloumeiish aspect, had suddenly 
joined the throng. " The Wonder " and " The Ter- 
ror " of their school-days — Miss Euthymta Tower and 
Miss Lurida Vincent — bad just come from the shore, 
where they had left their wherry. A few InirrJcd 
. words told them the fearful story. Maurice Kirkwood 
waa lying in the chatnber to which every eye was 
turned, unable to move, doomed to a dreadful death. 
All that eoidd be hoped was that he would perish by 
suffocation rather than by the flames, which would 
soon be upon him. The man who had attended him 
had just tried to reach his chamber, but had re*Ied 
back out of the door, almost strangled by the smoke. 
A thousand dollars had been offered to any one who 
would rescue the sick man, but no one had dared to 
make the attempt ; for the stairs might fall at any n 

Iment, if the smoke did not blind and smother the c 
who passed them before they fell. 
The two young women looked each other in the 4 
for one swift moment 
"How can he be reached?" asked Lurida. 
there nobody that will venture his life to save a brotk 
like that?" 
" I will venture mine," aaid Kuthymia. 
"Nol no!" shrieked Lurida, — "not yonH 
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You shall not 



you ! It is a man's work, not yours ! 

Poor Lurida had forgotten all her theories in this 
supreme moment. But Euthymia was not to be held 
back. Taking a handkei-chief from her neck, she 
dipped it in a pail of water and bound it about her 
head. Tlicn she took several deep breaths of air, and 
filled her liing;a aa full as they would hold. She know 
she must not take a single breath in the choking at- 
mosphere if she could possibly help it, and Euthymia 
was noted for her power of staying under water so long 
that more than once those who saw her dive thought 
she would never come up again. So i-apid were her 
movements that they paralyzed the bystanders, who 
would forcibly have prevented her from carrying out 
her purpose. Her imjierions determination was not to 
he resisted. And so Euthymia, a willing martyr, if 
martyr shu was to be, and not saviour, passed within 
the veil that hid the sufferer. 

Lurida turned deadly pale, and sank fainting to the 
ground. She was the first, but not the only one, of 
her sex that fainted as Euthymia disappeared in the 
smoke of the burning building. Even the rector grew 
very white in the face, — ho white that one of his 
vestry-men begged him to sit down at ouee, and spi-in- 
kled a few drops of water on bis forehead, to his great 
di^ust and manifest advantage. The old landlady was 
crying and moaning, and her husband was wiping his 
eyes and shaking bis head sadly. 

" She will never coine out alive," he said solemnly. 

" Nor dead, neither," added the carpenter. " Ther' 
won't be nothing left of neither of 'em but ashes." 
And the carpenter hid his face in his hands. 

The fresh-water fisherman had pulled out a rag 
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which he called a " hangkercher," — it had served to 
carry bait that raoraing, — and was makiug use of ita 
best corner to dry the tears which were running down 
his cheeks. The wliole village was proud of Eulliy- 
mia, aud with these more quiet signs of grief were 
mingled loud lamentations, coming alike from old 
young. 

All this was not so much like a succession of eveni 
as it waa like a tableau. The lookers-on were stonni 
with its suddenness, and before they had time to 
cover their bewildered senses all waa lost, or seei 
lost. They felt that they should never look again 
either of those young fai-es, 

Tlie rector, not unfeeling by nature, but inveterataly 
professional by habit, had already recovered enough to 
be thinking of a text for tlie funeral sermon. The 
first that occurred to him was this, — vaguely, of 
course, in the background of consciousness : — 

" Then Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
forth of the midst of the fire." 

Thu village undertaker was of naturally sober aspect^ 
and reflective disposition. He had always been op- 
posed to cremation, and here was a funeral pile bias- 
ing before his eyes. He, too, hat! his human symp^ 
thies, but in the distance hia imagination pictured the 
final ceremony, and how he himself should figure in a 
spectacle where the usual centre piece of attracts 
wotdd be wanting, — perhaps his own serwees uni 
for. 

Blame him not, you whose garden-patch ia not wa- 
tered with the tears of monrnera. The string of self- 
interest answers with its chord to every soimd ; it vi- 
brates with the funeral-bell, it finds itself trembling to 
the wail of the De Profundis. Not always, — not 
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always ; let ua not be cynital in our judgments, but 
common human nature, we may safely say, is subject 
to tbose secondary vibrations under the most solemii 
and soul-subduing influencea. 

It seems as if we were doing great wrong to the 
scene we are contemplating in delaying it by the de- 
BcriptioQ of little circumstances and individual thoughts 
and feelings. But linger as we may, we cannot com- 
press into a chapter — we could not crowd into a vol- 
ume — all that passed through the minds and stirred 
the emotions of the awe-struck company which was 
gathered about the scene of danger and of terror. Wo 
are dealing with an impossibility : consciousuesa is a 
surface ; narrative is a line. 

Maurice had given himself up for lost. His breath- 
ing was becoming every moment more difficult, and he 
felt that his strength could hold out but a few min- 
utes longer. 

" Robert I " he called in faint accents. But the 
attendant was not there to answer, 

" Paolo ! Paolo ! " But the fsjthfid servant, who 
would have given his life for bis master, had not yet 
reached the place where the crowd was gathered. 

"Oh, for a breath of air! Oh, for an arm to lift 
me from this bed ! Too late ! Too late 1 " he gasped, 
with what might have seemed his dj-ing expiration, 

" Not too late ! " The soft voice reached his ob- 
scured consciousness as if it had come down to him 
from heaven. 

In a single instant he found himself rolled in a 
blanket and in the arms of — a woman I 

Out of the stifling Lliamber, — over the burning 
stairs, — close by the tongues of fire that were lapping 
up all they could reaeh, — out into the open air, he 
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was borne awiftly and safely, — carrieil as easily as if 
he liad been a babe, in tli« strong ai-ma of " The Won- 
der" of the g^-mnasiuni, thti captain of the Atalauta, 
%vho had little dt'eaine<^t of the use she was to make of 
htir natural gifts and her school-girl accomplishments. 
Such a cry as arose from the crowd of on-lookers ! 
It was a sound tliat none of them had ever heard be- 
' fore or coidd exjieiit ever to hear again, unless he 
I sliould bo one of the last boat-load rescued from a 
I sinking vessel. Then, diose who had w-sisted the 
\ overflow of their emotioD, who had stood in wliite d«- 
I Bpair as they thought of these two young lives soon to 
I be wrapped in their bnrning shroud, — those stem 
I men — the old sea-captain, the hard-faced, money- 
making, cast-iron tradesmen of the city oomiting-room 
— sobbed like hysteric women ; it was like a convul- 
sion that overcame natures unused to those deeper 
I emotions which many who are capable of experiencing 
I die without ever knowing. 

This was the scene upon which the doctor and Pa- 
olo suddenly appeared at the same moment. 

As the fresh breeze passed over the face of the res- 
cued patient, his eyes opened wide, and his conscious- 
ness returned in almost supernatural lucidity. Eu- 
thymia had sat down upon a bank, and was still 
supporting him. His bund was resting on her bosom. 
Thi'ough his awakening senses stole the murmurs of 
the living cradle which rocked him with the wave- 
like movements of respiration, the soft sttitvrrua of 
^^^^ tlie air that entered with every breath, the double 
^^^P beat of the heart wliich throbbed close to his ear. 
^^^P And every sense, and every instinct, and every re- 
^^^B riving pul.'ie told him in language like a revelation 
^^^ft from another world that a woman's arms were sronnd 
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him, and that it was life, aud nut death, which her 
embrace had brought him. 

She would h;ive disengaged him from her protecting 
hold, but the doctor made her a peremptory sign, 
which he followed by a sharp command : — 

"Do not move him a hair's breadth," he said, 
" Wait until the litter comes. Any uudden move- 
ment might be dangerous. Has anybody a brandy 
tlask about him ? " 

One or two members of the local temperance soci- 
ety looked rather awkward, but did not come forward. 

The fresh-water fisheruian was the first who spoke. 

" I han't got no braudy," he said, " but there 's a 
drop or two of old Medford rum in this here that 
you're welcome to, if it'll be of any help, I alliz 
kerry a little on 't in case o' gettin' wet 'n' chilled." 

So saying he held forth a flat bottle with the word 
Saraaparilla stamped on the green glass, but which 
contained half a pint or more of the specific on which 
he relied in those very frequent ejcposures which hap- 
pen to persons of his calling. 

The doctor motioned back Paolo, who woidd have 
rushed at once to the aid of Alaurice, and who was not 
wanted at that moment So poor Paolo, in an agony 
of fear for his master, was kept as quiet as possible, 
and had to content himself with asking all sorts of 
qnestions and repeating all the prayers he cotdd think 
of to Our Lady and to his holy namesake the Apostle. 

The doctor wiped the mouth of the fisherman's bot- 
tle very carefully. *' Take a few drops of this coiv 
dial," he said, as he held it to his patient's lips. 
" Hold him just so, Euthj-niia. without stirring, I 
will watch him, and say when he is ready to be moved. 
The litter is near by, waitii^." Dr. Butts watched 
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Maurice's pulse and color. The ^^ old Medford *' knew 
its business. It had knocked over its tens of thou- 
sands ; it had its redeeming virtue, and helped to set 
up a poor fellow now and then* It did this for Mau- 
rice very effectively. When he seemed somewhat re- 
stored, the doctor had the litter brought to his side, 
and Euthymia softly resigned her helpless burden, 
which Paolo and the attendant Sobert lifted with the 
aid of the doctor, who walked by the patient as he 
was borne to the home where Mrs. Butts had made all 
ready for his reception. 

As for poor Lurida, who had thought herself equal 
to the sanguinary duties of the surgeon, she was left 
lying on the grass with an old woman over her, work- 
ing hard with fan and smelling-salts to bring her back 
from her long fainting fit 



THE INEVITABLE. 



Wht should not tuman nature be the same in Ar- 
rowhead Village as elsewhere ? It could not seem 
strange to the good people of that pla*« and their 
^^sito^s that these two young persons, brought together 
under circumstances that stirred up the deepest emo- 
tions of which the human soul is capable, should be- 
come attached to each other. But the bond between 
them was stronger than any knew, except the good 
doctor, who had learned the great secret of Maurice's 
life. For the first time since his infancy he had fully 
felt the charm which the immediate presence of youth- 
ful womanhood carries with it. He could hardly be- 
lieve the fact when he found himself no longer the 
subject of the terrifying seiziu-es of which he had had 
many and threatening experiences. 

It was the doctor's business to save his patient's 
life, if he could possibly do it. Maurice had been re- 
duced to the most perilous state of debility by the re- 
lapse which had internipted his convalescence. Only 
by what seemed almost a miracle had he survived the 
exposure to suffocation and the mental anguish through 
which he had passed. It was perfectly clear to Dr. 
Butts that if Maurice could see the young woman to 
whom he owe<I his life, and, as the doctor felt assured, 
the revolution in his nervous system which would be 
the beginning of a new existence, it would be of far 
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) value as a restorative agency than any op all of 
the drugs in the pharmaco]M£ia. He told tliis to 
Eiithymia, and explained the matter to her j>arents 
and friends. She must go with him on some of his 
visits. Her mother should go with her, or her sister ; 
but this was a cose of life and death, and no maidenly 
Bcniples must keep her from doing her duty. 

The first of her visits to the sick, perha[i3 dying, 
1 presented a scene not unlike the picture before 
m the title-page of the oM edition of Galen. 
[ ^The doctor was perhaps the most agitated of tlie little 
group, lie went before the others, took Ids seat by 
' the bedside, und held the patient's wrist with bis fin- 
ger on the pulse. As Euthymia entered it gave a 
single bound, fluttered for an instant as if with a faint 
memory of its old habit, then throbbed full and strong, 
comparatively, as if under the spur of some powerful 
stimulus. Euthj-mia's task was a delicate one. but 
she knew how to disguise its difficulty. 

" Here is a flower I have brought you, Mr. Kirk- 
wood," slie sail), and handed him a white ehrysanthe- 
mum. He took it from her hand, and before she 
knew it he took her hand into his own, and held it 
with a gentle constraint Wliat could she do? Here 
was the young man whose life she had saved, at least 
tor the moment, and who was yet in danger from the 
disease which had almost worn out his powers of re- 
sistance. 

" Sit down by Mr. Kirkwood's side." said the doc- 
tor. " He wants to thank you, if he has strength to 
do it, for saving him from the death which seemed in- 
evitable." 

Not many words could Maurice command. He was 
weak enough for womanly tears, but their fountains 
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□o longer flowed : it was with him as with the dying, 
whose eyes may U^ht up. but rarely shed a tear. 

The river which has found a new channel widens 
and deepens it ; it lets the old water-course fill up, and 
never returns to its forsaken bed. The tyrannous 
habit was hrokon. The prophecy of the gitana had 
verified itself, and the ill a fair woman had wrought 
a fairer woman had conquered and abolished. 

The history of Maurice Kirkwood loses its excep- 
tional character from the time of his restoration to his 
natural conditions. His couyalescence wa^ very slow 
and gradual, but no further accident interrupted its 
even progress. The season was over, the summer vis- 
itors had left Arrowhead Village; the chrysanthe- 
mums were going out of flower, the frosts had come, 
and Maurice was still beneath the roof of the kind phy- 
sician. The relation between hira and his preserver 
was so entirely apart from all common acquaintances 
and friendships that no ordinary rules eould apply to 
it. Euthymia visited him often during the period of 
his extreme prostration. 

" Yon must come everj- day," the doctor said. " He 
gains with every visit you make him ; he pines if you 
mies him for a single day." So she came and sat by 
him, the doctor or good Mrs. Butts keeping her com- 
pany in his presence. He grew stronger, — began to 
nt up in bed ; and at last Euthymia found him dressed 
as in health, and beginning to walk about the room. 
She was startled. She had thought of herself as a 
kind of nurse, but the young gentleman could hardly 
be said to need a nurae any longer. She had scruples 
about making any further visits. She asked Lurida 
^^t she thonght about it. 
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Think about it? " said Luriila. " Why should n't 
you go to see a brother as well as a aister, I should 
like to know? If you are afraid to go to see Maurice 
Kirkwooil, /am uot afraid, at any rate. If you would 
rather have mc go thau go yourself, I will do it, and 
let people talk juat as much as they want to. Shall I 
;jo instead of you?" 

Eutbymia was not quite sure that this would be the 
host thing for the patient. The do(;tDr had told her 
he thought there were special reasons for her owd 
course in coming daily to see him. " I am afraid," 
she said, "you are too bright to be safe for him in his 
weak state. Your mind is such a stimulating one, yon 
know. A dull sort of jierson like myself is better for 
him just now. I will continue visiting him as long as 
the doctor says it is important that I should ; but yon 
must defend me, Lurida, — 1 know you can explain it 
1 all so that people will not blame me." 

' EutfaymLt knew full well what the effect of Lurida's 

L penetrating head-voice would be in a convalescent's 

I chamber. She knew how that active mind of hers 

I would set the young man's thoughts at work, when 

I what he wanted was rest of every faculty. Were not 

r these good and sufGcient reasons for her decision? 

I What others could there be? 

I So Euthymia kept on with her visits, imtil she 

I blushed to see that she was continuing her oharitable 

I office for one who was beginning to look too well to be 

I called an invalid. It was a dangerous condition of 

P aJfairs, and the busy tongues of the vill^e gossips 

I were free in their comments. Free, hut kindly, for tho 

L story of the rescue had melte<l every heart ; and what 

^^^^ could be more natural than that these two young peo- 
^H[^ pla whom God had brought together in the dread mo- 
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ment of peril ehould find it hard to tear themselves 
asunder after the hour of danger waa past? When 
gratitude is a bankrupt, love only can pay his debts ; 
and if Maurice gave his heart to Euthymia, would not 
she receive it as payment in full ? 

The change which liad taken place in the vital cui-- 
reuts of Maurice Kirkwood's system was as simple and 
solid a fact as the change in a magnetic needle when 
the boreal becomes ttie austral pole, and the austral 
the boreaL It was well, perhaps, that this change 
took place while lie was enfeebled by the wasting ef- 
fects of long illness. For all the long-defeated, dis- 
turbed, perverted instincts had found their natural 
chanuel from the centre of consciousness to the oi^;an 
whicli throbs in response to every profound emotion. 
As his health gradually returned, Euthyraia could not 
help perceiving a flush in his cheek, a glitter in his 
eyes, a something in the tone of his voice, which altcv 
gether were a warning to the young maiden that the 
highway of friendly intercourse was fast narrowing to 
a lane, at the head of which her woman's eye could 
read plainly enough, " Dangerous passing," 

" You look BO much better to-day, Mr. Kirkwood," 
she said, " that I think I had better not play Sister of 
Charity any longer. The next time we meet I hope 
you will be strong enough to call on me." 

She was frightened to see how pale he turned, — he 
was weaker than she thought. There was a silence so 
profound and bo long that Mrs. Butts looked up from 
the stocking she was knitting. They had foi^tten 
the good woman's presence. 

Presently Maurice spoke, — very faintly, but Mrs. 
Butts dropped a stitoh at the first word, and her knit- 
ting fell into her lap aa she listened to what followed. 
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"Nol yoo must not leave me. Yoo must never 
leave me. You saved my life. But you have done 
more than that. — more than you kuow or can ever 
I know. To you I owe it that I am living ; with you I 
livp henceforth, if I am to live at alL All I am, all I 
hope, — will you take thia [xwr offering from one who 
owes you everything, whose lips never touched those 
of woman or breathed a word of love before you 
taught liim the meaning of that word ? " 

What could Euthymia reply to this question, ut- 
tered witli all the depth of a passion wbioh had never 
before found expression? 

Not one syllable of answer did listening Mrs. Butte 

. overhear. Bnt she told her husbaud afterwards that 

I there was nothing in the tableaux they had bad in 

t September to compare with what she then saw. It 

was indeed a pleasing picture which those two young 

heads presented as Euthymia gave her inarticulate 

but infinitely expressive answer to the question of 

Maurice Kirkwood. Tbe good-hearted woman thought 

it time to leave the young people. Down went the 

stocking with the needles in it ; out of her lap tumbled 

the ball of worsted, rolling along tJie floor with its 

yam trailing after it, like some village matron who 

goes about circulating from hearth to hearth, leaving 

all along her track the story of the new enga^ment 

I or of the arrival of the last "little stranger." 
Not many suns had set before it was told all through 
Arrowhead VilLige that Maurice Kirkwood was the 
accepted lover of Euthymia Tower. 




POSTSCRIPT: AFTER-GLIMPSES. 



i LUBIDA VINCENT TO MRS. EDTIITMIA SIBKWOOD. 
Akrowhead Village, May 18. 

DEABE8T EuTHTMIA, — Who WOuld haTO 

I^Dglit, when you broke your oar as the Atalauta 
Hashed by the Algonquin, last June, that before the 
roses eame again you would find yourself the wife of a 
fine scholar and grand gentleman, aud the head of a 
household such as that of which you are the mistress? 
You must not forget your old Arrowhead Village 
friends. What am I saying? — you forget them ! No, 
dearest, I know your heart too well for that I You are 
not one of those who lay aside their old friendships as 
they do last year's bonnet when they get a new one. 
You have told me all about yourself and your happi- 
ness, and now you want rae to tell you about myself 
and what is going on in our little place. 

And first about myself. I have given up the id< 
of becoming a doctor. I have studied mathematics 
much that 1 have grown fond of certainties, of demon- 
strations, and medicine deals chiefly in probabilities. 
The practice of the art b so mixed up with the deepest 
human interests that it is hard to pursue it with that 
even poise of the intellect which is demanded by sci- 
ence. I want knowledge pure and simple, — I do not 
fancy having it mixed. Keither do I like the thought 
of passing my Uf« in going from one scene of Buffering 
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^^^■0 another; I am not saintly enough for snch a daily 
^^Kkoartyrdom, nor callous enough to make it an easy oa- 
cupatiou. I fainted at the first operation I saw, 
have never wanted to see auother. 1 don't say tl 
would n't marry a physician, if the right 
ine< but the young doctor is not forthcoming at pree- 
ent. Yes, I think I might make a pretty goot] doc- 
tor's wife. I could teach hiin a good deal about head- 
I Kohes and ba^^^kaches and all sorts of nervous revolutions, 
8 tli« doctor says the French women call their tan- 
I don't know but I should be willing to let 
try his new medicines on me. If he were a 
lomtBopath, I know I should ; for if a billionth of a 
1 of sugar won't begin to sweeten my tea or coffee, 
I don't feel afraid that a billionth of a grain of any- 
thing would poison me, — no, not if it were snake- 
venom ; and if it were not dbgnsting, I would swallow 
a handful of his lachesis globules, to please my huB- 
band. But if I ever become a doctor's wife, my hua- 
band will not be one of that kind of practitioners, you 
may be sure of that, nor an " eclectic," nor & " faith- 
cure man." On the whole, I don't think I want to be 
married at all. I don't like the male animal very 
well (except such noble specimens as your husband). 
They are all tyrants, — almost all, — so far as niir sex 
b conoemed, and I often think we could get on better 
without them, 

However, the creatures are useful in the Sooii 
They send us papers, some of them well worth readii 
You have told me so often that you would Uke to lou 
how the Society is getting on, and to read some of the 
papers sent to it if they happened to bo interesting, 
that I have laid aside one or two manuscripts expi 
for your peruaaL You will get them by and by. 
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I am delighted to know that you keep Paolo with 
you. Arrowhead Village misses him dreadfully, I can 
tell you. What ia the reason people become so at- 
tached to these servants with Southern sunlight in their 
natures? I suppose life is not long enough to cool 
their blood down to our Northern standard. Then 
they are so child-like, whereas the native of these lati- 
tudes is never young after he is ten or twelve years 
old. Mother says, — you know niothei's old-fashioned 
notions, and how shrewd and sensible she is in spite of 
them, — mother says that when she was a girl families 
used to import yoiuig men and young women from the 
country towns, who called themselves " helps," not ser- 
vants, — no, that was Scriptural ; " but they did n't 
know everything down in Judee," and it is not good 
American language. She says that these people would 
live in the same household until they were mariied* 
and the women often remain in the same service un< 
til they died or were old and worn out, and then, 
what with the money they had saved and the care and 
assistance they got from their former employers, would 
pass a decent and comfortable old age, and be buried 
in the family lot. Mother has made up her mind to 
the cliange, but grandmother is bitter about it. She 
says there never was a country yet where the popula- 
tion was made up of " ladies " and " gentlemen," and 
site does n't believe there can be ; nor that putting a 
spread eagle on a copper makes a gold dollar of ib 
She i^ a pessimist after her own fashion. She thinks 
all sentiment ia dying out of our people. No loyalty 
for the sovereign, the king-post of the political edifice, 
she says ; no deep attachment between employer and 
employed ; no reverence of the humbler members of a 
household for its heads ; and to make sure of oontin- 
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1 corruption and misery, what she calls 
ffnige " emptying all the sewers into the great 
B all must (iriuk from. " Universttl sufEraj 
I BupiM)9e we women don't belong to the universe I 
Vait until we get a chance at the ballot-box, I tell 
grandma, and see if we don't wash out the sewers be- 
fore they reach the aqueduct I But my pen has run 
away with me. I was thinking of Paolo, and what a 
pleasant thing it is to have one of those child-like, 
warm-hearted, attachable, cheerful, contented, humble, 
faithful, companionable, but never presuming grown- 
up children of the South waiting on one, as if every- 
thing he could do for one was a pleasure, and carrying 
a look of content in his face which makes every one 
who meets him happier for a glimpse of his features. 

It does seem a shame that the charming relation of 
master and servant, intelligent authority and cheerful 
obedience, mutual interest in each other's welfare, 
thankful recognition of all the advantages which be- 
long to domestic service in the better class of families, 
should be almost wholly confined to aliens and their 
immediate descendants. Why should Hannah think 
herself so much better than Bridget? When they 
meet at the polls together, as they will before long, 
they will begin to feel more of an equality than is rec- 
ognized at present. The native female turns her nose 
up at the idea of " living out ; " does she think herself 
so much superior to the women of other nationalities ? 
Our women will have to come to it, — so grandmother 
says, — in another generation or two, and in a hnn- 
dred years, according to her prophecy, tliere will ho a 
new set of old "Miss Pollys" and "Miss Betseys" 
^KVho have lived half a century in the same families, re- 
^^^ectful and respected, oheriaked, oared for in time of 
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need (citizens as well as servante, holding a baUot as 
well as a broom, I tell her), aud bringiug back to us 
the lowly, underfoot virtues of cooteutment and hu- 
mility, which WB do so need to carpet the barren and 
hungry thoroughfare of our unstratified existence. 

There, I have got a-goiug, and am forgetting all 
the news I have to tell you. There is an engagement 
you will want to know all about. It came to pass 
through our famous boat-rac«, which you and I re- 
member, and shall never forget as long as we live. It 
seems that the young fellow who pulled the bow oar 
of that men's college boat which we had the pleasure 
of beating got some glimpses of Georgioa. onr hand- 
some stroke oar. I believe he took it into his head 
that it was she who threw the bouqiiet that won the 
race for us. He was, as you know, greatly mistaken, 
and ought to liave made love to me, only he did n't. 
Well, it seems he came posting down to tlie Institute 
just before the vacation was over, and there got a 
sight of Georgina, 1 wonder whether she told him 
she did n't fling the bouquet ! Anyhow, the acquaint- 
ance began in that way, and now it seems that this 
young fellow, good-looking and a bright scholar, but 
with a good many months more to pass in college, is 
her captive. It was too bafl. Just think of my bou- 
quet's going to another girl's credit ! No matter, — 
the old Atalanta storj' was paid off, at any rate. 

You want to know all about dear Dr. Butts. They 
say he has just been offered a Professorship in one of 
the great medical colleges. I asked him about it, and 
he did not say that he had or had not. " But." said he, 
" suppose that I had been offered such a place ; do 
you think I ought to accept it and leave Arrowhead 
Village? Let us talk it over," said he. "just as if I 
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had had such an offer." I toM him he ought to stay- 
There are plenty of men that can get into a Profes- 
sor's chair, I said, and talk like Solomons to a class 
of wondering pupils ; but once get a really good doc- 
tor in a place, a man who knows all ahout everybody, 
whether they have this or that tendency, whether when 
they are sick they have a way of dying or a way of 
getting well, what medicioes agree with them and what 
drugs they cannot take, whether they are of the sort 
that think nothing is the matter with them until they 
are dead as smoked herring, or of the sort that send 
for the minister if they get a stomach-ache from eating 
too many cucumbers, — who knows all about all the 
people within half a dozen miles (all the sensible ones, 
that is, who employ a regular practitioner), — such a 
man as that, I say, is not to be replaced like a missing 
piece out of a Springfield rousket or a Waltham watch. 
Don't go ! said I. Stay here and save our precious 
lives, if you can. or at least put ua through in the 
proper way, so that we need n't be ashamed of our- 
selves for dying, if we must die. Well, Dr. Batta is 
not going to leave us. I hope you will have no on- 
welcome occasion for his services, — you are never 
ill, you know, — hut, anyhow, he is going to be here, 
ami no matter what happens he will be on hand. 

The village news is not of a very excidng charaoter. 
Item 1. A new house is put up over the ashes of the 
one in which your husband lived while he was here. 
It was planned by one of the autochlhonons inhab- 
itant') with the most ingenious combination of iooon- 
veniences that the natural man cotdd educe from his 
original perversity of intellect. To get at any one 
B you must pass through every otlter. It is blind, 
irly so, on the only side which has a good pros- 
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jiect, and commands a fine view of the bam and pig- 
sty through numerous windows. Item 2. We have a 
small fire-engine near the new house which can be 
worked by a xaaa or two, and would be equal to the 
emergency of putting out a bunch of fire-craekers. 
Item 3, We have a new ladder, in a box, close to the 
new fire-engine, so if the new house cati'hes fire, like 
its predecessor, and there should happen to be a sick 
man on an upper floor, he can be got out without run- 
ning the risk of going up and down a burning stair- 
case. What a blessed thing it was that there was no 
fire-engine near by and no ladder at hand on the day 
of the great rescue ! If there had been, what a change 
in your programme of life I You remember that " cup 
of tea spilt on Mrs. Masham's apron," which we used 
to read of in one of Everett's Orations, and all its 
wide-reaching consequences in the affairs of Europe. 
I hunted up that cup of tea as diligently as ever a 
Boston matron sought for the last leaves in her old 
caddy after the tea-chests had been flung overboard at 
Griffin's wharf, — but no matter about that, now. 
That is the way things come about in this world. I 
must write a lecture on lucky mishaps, or, more ele- 
gantly, fortunate calamities. It will be just the con- 
verse of that odd essay of Swift's we read together, — 
the awkward and stupid things done with the best in- 
tentions. Perhaps I shall deliver the lecture in your 
city: you will come and hear it, and bring him, won't 
I, dearest 7 Always, your loving Lubida. 
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MISS LUHIDA VINCENT TO MKB. ECTHTMIA KIBKWOOD. 

It seems forever since you left us, dearest Eiithj- 
mia I And arc you, and is your hnsbaod, and Paoio, 
— good Paolo, — are you ail as well and happy as 
you have been and as you ought to be? I suppose 
our small village seems a very quiet sort of place to 
pass the winter ia, now that you have become accus- 
tomed to the noise and gayety of a great city. For 
all that, it is a pretty busy place this winter, I can tell 
you. We have sleighing parties, — I never go to them, 
myself, because I can't keep warm, and my mind 
freezes up when my blood cools down below 95° or 
96° Fahrenheit. 1 had a great deal rather sit by a 
good fire and read about Arctic discoveries. But I 
like very well to hear the bulls jingling and to see the 
young people trying to have a good time as hard as 
they do at a picnic. It may be that they do, but to 
mc a picnic is purgatory and a sleigh-ride that other 
place, where, as my favorite Milton says, " frost per- 
forms the effect of fire." I believe 1 have quoted him 
correctly ; I ought to, for I could repeat half his po- 
ems from memory once, if I cannot now. 

You most have plenty of excitement in your city 
life. I supjHise yoa recognized yourself in one uf 
the society columns of the " Household Inquisitor : " 
" Mrs. E. K., very beautiful, in an elegant," etc., etc., 
" with pearls," etc., etc., — as if you were not the 
ornament of all that you wear, no matter what it 

isi 

I am so glad tliat you have married a scholar ! 
Why should not Maurice — you both tell me to call 
him BO — take the diplomatic office which has been 
offered him ? It seems to me that he would find him- 
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self in exactly the right place. He can talk in two or 
three languages, has good manDera, and a wife who 
— well, what shall I say of Mrs, Kirkwood but that 
" she would be good coinpaiiy for a queen," as our 
old friend the quondam landlady of the Anchor Tav- 
ern used to say ? I should so like to see you presented 
at Court ! It seems to mo that I should be willing to 
hold your train for the sake of seeing you in your 
court feathers and things. 

As for myself, I have been thinking of late that I 
would become either a professional lecturer or head 
mistress of a great school or college for girls. I have 
tried the first business a little. Last month I deliv- 
ered a lecture on Quaternions. I got three for my 
audience i two came over from the Institute, and ono 
from that men's college which they try to make out to 
be a university, and where no female is admitted un- 
less she belongs among the quadrupeds. I enjoyed 
lecturing, but the subject ts a difiicidt one, and I don't 
think any one of them had any very clear notion of 
what I was talking about, except Rhodora, — and I 
know she did n't. To t«ll the truth, I was lecturing 
to instruct myself. I mean to try something easier 
next time. I have thought of the Basque languago 
and literature. What do you say to that ? 

The Society goes on famously. We have had a 
paper presented and read lately which has greatly 
amused some of us and provokeil a few of the weaker 
sort. The writer is that crabbed old Professor of 
Belles-Lettres at that men's college over there. He 
is dreadfully hard on the poor " poets," as they call 
themselves. It seems that a great many young per- 
sons, and more especiaily a great many young girls, of 
whom the Institute has 'furnished a considerable pro- 
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portion, have taken to sendiog him their rhymed pro- 
ductiona to be criticised, — expecting to be pi-aised, 
no doubt, every one of them. I must g^ve you one 
of the saucieiit extracts from kis paper in hia own 
words : — 

" It takes half my time to read the * poeme ' sent me 
by young people of both sexes. They would be more 
shy of doing it if they knew that I recogniae a ten- 
dency to rhyming as a common form of mental weak- 
ness, and the publication of a thin volume of veree aa 
prima facie evidence of ambitious mediocrity, if not 
inferiority. Of course there are esoeptiona to this 
rule of judgment, but I maintain that the presumption 
\a always agaiust the rhymester as compared with the 
less pretentious persons about hiui or her, busy with 
some useful calling, — too busy to be t:^ging rhymed 
commonplaces together. Just now there seems to be 
an epidemic of rhyming as bad as the dancing mania, 
or the sweating sickness. After reading a certain 
amount of manuscript verse one is disposed to anath- 
ematize the inventor of homophonoiis syllabification. 
[This phrase made a gi-eat laugh when it was read.] 
This, that is rhyming, must have been found out veiy 
early, — 

' Where are you, .4dam ? ' 

' Here &m I, Madajn ; ' 

but it can never have been habitually practised until 
after the Fall, The intrusion of tintinnabnlating 
L terminations into the conversational intercourse of 

■ men and angeb would have spoiled Paradise itself. 

I Milton would not have tliem even in Paradise Lost, 

ft you remember. For my own part, I wish certain 

^^^^L rhymes could be declared contraband of written or 
^^^^^k printed language. Nothing should be allowed to be 
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hurled at the world or whirled with it, or failed upon 
it or curled over it ; all eyes should be kept away from 
the skies, in spitti of os komini sublime dedit ; youth 
should be coupled with all the virtues except truth ; 
earth should never be reminded of her birth ; death 
should never be allowed to stop a mortal's breath, nor 
the bell to sound hit* knell, nor flowers from blossom- 
ing bowers to wave over his grave or show their bloom 
uiK>n his tomb. We have rhyming dictionaries, — let 
UK have one from which all rhymes are rigorously ex- 
cluded. The sight of a jKior creature grubbing for 
rhymes to fill up his sonnet, or to cram one of those 
voracious, rhyme-swallowing rigmaroles which some of 
our drudging poetical operatives have been exliausting 
themselves of late to satiate with jingles, makes my 
head ache and my stomach rebel. Work, work of 
aome kind, is the business of men and women, not the 
making of jingles ! No, — no, — no I I want to see 
the young people in our schools and academies and 
colleges, and the graduates of these institutions, lifted 
up out of the little Dismal Swamp of self -contemplat- 
ing and self-indulging and self-commise rating emotion- 
alism which is surfeiting the land with those literary 
sandwiches, — thin slices of tinkling sentimentality 
between two covers looking like hard-baked gilt gin- 
gerbread. But what faces these young folks make up 
at my good advice 1 They get tipsy on their rhymes, 
Kothing intoxicates one like his — or her — own 
verses, and they hold on l« their metre-ballad-roonger- 
ing as the fellows that inhale nitrous oxide hold on to 
the gas-bag." 

We laughed over this essay of the old PpofesBor, 
though it hit us pretty hard. The best part of the 
joke is that the old man himself published a thin vol- 
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ume of poema when he was yoimg, whicli there is good 
reason to think he is not very proud of, as they say " 
buys up all the copies he can fmd in the shops. N 
msittcr what they say, I can't help agreeing with hiiu 
altoiit thiH great flood of "poetry," as it calls itwif, 
and looking at the ihyming inania much as he does. 

How I do love real poetry 1 That is the reanon I 
liate rhymes which liave not a particle of it in them. 
The foolish scribblers that deal in Lhein are like bad 
workmen in a carpenter's shop. I bey not only turn 
out bad jobs of work, but they spoil tho tools for bet- 
ter workmen. There is hardly a pair of rhymes in 
tl)B English language that is not so dulled and hacked 
and ga)>ped by these 'prentice hands tliat a master of 
the craft hates to touch them, and yet he cannot very 
well do without them. I have not been besieged as the 
old Professor has been with such multitudes of would- 
be-poetical aspirants that lie eould not even read their 
manuscripts, but I have had a gootl many letters con- 
taining verses, and I have wanied the writers of tho 
delusion under which they were laboring. 

You may like to know- that I have just been trans- 
lating some extracts from the Greek Anthology. I 
send you a few s]>ecimeDS of my work, with a Detiica- 
tion to the Shade of Sappho. I hope you will find 
something of the Greek rhrthm in my versions, and 
that I have caught a spark of inspiration from the im- 
passione<I Lesbian. I have found great delight in this 
work, at aoy rate, and am never so happy as when I 
read from my manuscript or repeat from memory the 
lines into which I have transferred the thought of the 
men and women of two thousand years ago, or given 
rhythmical expression to my own rapturous feelings 
with regard to them. I must read you my Dedication 
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to the Shade of Sapjiho. I cannot help thinking that 
you will like it better than either of my two last, The 
.Song of the Roses, or The Wail of the Weeds. 

How I do miss you, dearest ! I want you : I want 
you to listen to what I have written ; 1 want you to 
hear all about my plans for the future ; / want to 
look at you, and think how grand it must be to feel 
one's self to be such a noble and beautiful creature ; 
1 want to wander in tlie woods with you, to float on 
the lake, to share your life and talk over every day's 
doings with you. Alas ! I feel that we have parted 
as two frienila part at a port of embarkation ; they 
embrace, they kiss each other's cheeks, they cover 
their faces and weep, they try to speak good-by to 
each other, they watnh from the pier and from the 
deck ; the two forms grow leas and less, fainter and 
fainter in the distance, two white handkerchiefs flutter 
once and again, and yet once more, and the last visi- 
ble link of the chain which binds them has parted. 
Dear, dear, dearest Euthyniia, my eyes are running 
over with tears when I think that we may never, never 
meet agaJn. 

Don't you want some more items of village newa ? 
We are threatened with an influx of stylish people : 
" Buttons " to answer the door-bell, in place of the 
chamber-maid; "butler," in place of the "hired man;" 
footman in top-boots and breeches, cockade on hat, 
arms folded d la A'apoUon ; tandems, " drags," dog- 
carts, and go-carts of all sorts. It is rather amusing 
to look at their ambitious displays, bnt it takes away 
the good old country flavor of the place. 

I don't believe you mean to try to astonish us when 
you come back to spend your summers here. I sup- 
pose you must have a large house, and I am sure you 
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will have a beautiful one. I suppose you will have 
some fine borses, and who would n't be glad to? But 
I do not believe you will try to make your old Arrow- 
lieiid Village friends stare their eyes out of their heads 
with a display meant to outehine everybody else that 
comes here. You can have a yacht on the lake, if you 
like, but I ho[)e you will pull a pair of oars in our old 
boat once iu a while, with me to steer you. I know 
you will be just the same dear Euthymia you always 
were and always must be. How happy you must 
make Euch a man as Maurice Kirkwood I And how 
happy yon ought to be with him I — a man who knows 
what is in books, and who has seen for lumself what 
is in men. If he has not seen so much of women, 
where could he study all that is best in womanhood 
aa he can in his own n'ife? Only one thing that dear 
Euthyniia lacks. She is not quite pronounced enough 
in her views as to the rights and the wrongs of tiie 
sex. When I visit you, as you say I shall, I mean to 
indoctrinate Maurice with sound views on that sub- 
ject, I have written an essay for the Society, which 
I hope will go a good way towards answenug all the 
objections to female suffrage. I m&in to read it to 
your husband, if you will let me, as I know you will, 
and perhaps you would like to hear it, — only you 
know my thoughts on the subject pretty well already. 
With all sorts of kind messages to your dear bus- 
band, and love to your precious self, I am ever your 

LtTBIDA. 
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DE. BUTTS TO MBS. EOTHTMIA KIRKWOOD. 
My dear EUTHTMiA, — My pen refuses to call you 
by any other name, Sire<!t-3ouled you are. and you? 
Latinized Glreek name is the one which truly d 
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nates joo. I cannot tell you bow we havo followed 
you, with what interest and delight through your trav- 
els, as you have told their story in your letters to your 
mother. She has let us have the privil^e of read- 
ing them, and wo have been with you in steamer, 
yatdit, felucca, goudola, Nile-boat ; in all sorts of 
places, from crowded capitals to " deserts where no 
men abide," — everywhere keeping company with you 
in your natiiral and pleasant descriptions of your ex- 
periences. And now that you have returned to your 
home in the great city I must write you a few lines of 
welcome, if nothing more. 

You will find Arrowhead Village a good deal changed 
sinoe you left it. We are discovered by some of 
those over-rich people who make the little place upon 
which tliey swarm a hind of rural city. Wlien this 
happens the consequences arc striking, — some of 
them desirable and some far otherwise. The effect 
of well-built, well-furnished, well-kept houses and of 
handsome grounds always maintained in good order 
about them shows itself in a large circuit around the 
fashionable centre. Houses get on a new coat of 
paint, fences are kept in better order, little plots of 
Sowers show themselves where only ragged weeds had 
rioted, the inhabitants present tiiemselves in more 
comely attire and drive in handsomer vehicles with 
more carefully groomed horses. On the other hand, 
there is a natural jealousy on the part of the natives 
of the region suddenly become fashionable. They 
have seen the land they sold at farm prices by the 
acre coming to be valued by the foot, like the comer 
lots in a city. Their simple ami humble modes of 
life look almost poverty-stricken in the glare of wealth 
fuui luxmy which so outshines their plmn way of lir- 
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ing. It is true tliat many of them have found thera- 
selres richer tbau iu forniGr days, when the at^igfabur' 
hood lived on its own resources. They know how lo 
avail tliemselvea of their altered position, and soon 
luarn to charge city prices for country products ; but 
nothing can make people feel rich who see themselves 
surrounded by men whose yearly income ia many tiiaes 
their own whole capital. I think it would be better 
if our rich men scattered themselves more than they 
do, — buying large country estates, building bouses 
and stables which will uiake It easy to entertain their 
friends, and depeudiug for society on chosen guests 
rather than on the mob of millioniures who come ti>- 
gsther for social rivalry. But I do not fret myself 
about it. Society will stratify itself according to the 
liiws of social gravitation. It will take a generation 
or two more, perhaps, to arrange the strata by precip- 
itation and settlement, but we can always depend on 
one principle to govern the arrangement of the layers. 
People interested iu the same things will naturally 
come together. The youthful heirs of fortunes who 
keep splendid yachts have little to talk about with 
the oarsman who pulls about on the lake or the river. 
Wliat does young Civea, who drives his four-in-hand 
and keeps a stable fidl of horses, care about IjaKarua, 
who feels rich in the possession of a liorse-railrotul 
ticket? You know how we live at our house, plainly, 
but with a certain degree of cultivated propriety. We 
make no pretensions to what is called "style," We 
are still in that social stratum where the article called 
"a napkin-ring" is recognized as admissible at the 
dinner-table. That fact sufficiently defines our mod- 
est pretensions. The napkin-ring a the bouadaty 
mark between certain classes. But one evening Mt& 
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Butts and I went out to a party given by the lady 
of a worthy family, where the napkin itself was a 
newly introdueed luxury. The conversation of the 
hostess and her guests turned upon details of the 
kib'iiea and the laundry ; upon the best mode of 
raising bread, whether with " emjttins " (emptyings, 
yeut) or baking powder; about "bluing" and starch- 
ing and crimping, and similar matters. Poor Mrs. 
Butta! Sbe knew nothing more about aueh things 
than her hostess did about Shakespeare and the musi- 
cal glasses. What was the use of trying to enforce 
social intercourse under such conditions? Incompati- 
bility of temper has been considered ground for a di- 
vorce ; incompatibility of interests is & sufficient war- 
rant for social separation. The muUinullionaires have 
BO much that is cocjnon among themselves, and so lit- 
tle that tbey share with us of moderate means, that 
tbey will naturally form a specialized class, and in 
virtue of their palaces, their picture-galleriea, their 
equipages, their yachts, their large hospitality, consti- 
tute a kind of exclusive aristocracy. Religion, which 
onght to be the great leveller, cannot reduce these 
elements to the same grade. You may read in the 
parable, "Friend, how earnest thou in hither not 
having a wedding garment ? " The modem version 
would be, " How came you at Mrs. Billion's ball not 
havingadress on 3-our back which came from Paris?" 
The little church has got a new stained window, a 
Baint who reminds me of Hamlet's uncle, — a thing 
" of shreds and patches," but rather pretty to look at, 
with an inscription under it which is anjiposed to be 
the name of the person in whose honor the window 
was placed In the church. Smith was a worthy man 
and a faithful churchwarden, and I hope posterity will 
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be able to spell out his name on his monumental win- 
dow; but th&t old English lettering would puzzle 
Mephistophelea himself, if he found himself before 
this memorial tribute, on the inside, — you know he 
goes to chunrh somelimee, if you remember your 
Faust. 

The rector has come out, iu a quiet way. as an evo- 
lutionist. He has always been rather " broad " iu his 
views, but cautioua in tlieir expression. You ean tell 
the three branehes of the mother-island cburcb by the 
way tJiey carry their heads. The low-churoh clergy 
look down, as if they felt themselves to be worms of 
the dust ; the high-church priest drops his head on 
one side, after the pattern of the medieval saints ; the 
broad-church preacher looks forward and round about 
faim, as if he felt himself the heir of creation. Oar 
rector carries bis head in the broad-church aspect, 
which I suppose is the least o}>en to the charge of af- 
fectation, — in fact, is the natural and manly way of 
carrying it. 

The Society hag justified its name of Pansophian of 
late as never before. Lurida has stirred up our little 
community and its neighbors, bo that wc get rasaya on 
all sorts of subjects, poems and stories in large num- 
bers. I know all about it, for she often consulta me 
as to the merits of a particular contribution. 

What is to be the fate of Lurida? I oft«ii think, 
with no little interest and some degree of anxiety, about 
her future. Her body is so frail and her mind »o ex- 
cessively and constantly active that I am afraid one or 
the other will give way. I do not suppose she thinks 
seriously of ever being married. She grows more and 
more sculous in behalf of her own sex. and sterner 
in her judgment of tbe other. She declares that she 
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never would marry any man who waa not an advocate 
of female suffrage, and as th<;se gentlemen are not 
very common licreaboiits the chance is against her 
capturing any one of the hostile sex. 

What do you think ? I happened, just as I waa 
writing the last sentence, to look out of my window, 
and whom should 1 see hut Lurida, with a young roan 
in tow, listening very eagerly to her convei-aation, ac- 
cording to all appearance 1 I think be must be a 
friend of the rector, a^ I have seen a young man like 
this one in bis company. Who knows? 

Affectionately yours, etc. 

DB, BUTTS TO ME8. BUTTR. 

Mt beloved Wife, — This letter will tell yon 
more news than you would have thought could have 
been got together in this little vill^e during the abort 
time you have been staying away from it. 

Lurida Vincent is eng'^ed I He is a clergyman 
with a mathematical turn. The story is that he put a 
difficult problem into one of the mathematical jour- 
n&ls, and that Lurida presented such a neat solution 
that the young man fell in love with her on the 
strength of it. I don't think the story is literally true, 
nor do I believe tliat other report that he offered him- 
self to her in the form of an equation chalked on the 
blackboard ; but that it was an intellectual rather tiian 
a sentimental courtship I do not doubt. Lurida has 
I given up the idea of becoming a professional lecturer, 
— HO she tells me, — thinking that her future hus- 
I band's parish will find her work enough to do. A 

I certain amount of daily domestic drudgery and uncx- 
I citing intercourse with simple-minded people will be 
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the beat thing in tte world for that brain of here, 
alwaya Bimiuering n'ith eooie new project in its least 
fervid condition. 

All our Bummer visitors have airiyed. Eatliymia 
— Mrs. Maiiri(!6 Kirkwood — and her husband and 
little Maurice are here in their beautiful house look- 
ing out on the lake. They gave a grand party the 
other evuning. You ought to have been theru, but I 
suppose you could not very well have left your sister 
in the middle of your visit, AH the grand folks were 
there, of course. Lurida and her young man — Ga- 
briel is what she calls him — were natui-allj the objects 
of special attention. Paolo acted as major-domo, and 
looked as if he ought to be a uiajor-gcneral. Nothing 
could be pleasanter than the way in which Mr. and 
Mrs, Kirkwood received their plain country neighbors ; 
that is, just as they did the others of mor« pretensions, 
as if they were really glad to see them, aa I am sure 
they were. The old landlord and his wife had two 
arm-chairs to tliemsclves, and I saw Miranda with the 
servants of the household looking in at the ilancers and 
out at the little groups in the garden, and evidently 
enjoying it as much as her old employers. It was a 
most charming and successful party. We had two 
sensations in the course of the evening. One was 
pleasant and somewhat exciting, the other was tbrilt 
ing and of strange and startling interest. 

You remember how emaciated poor Maurice Kin 
wood was left after his fever, in that first season v " 
he was among us. He was out in a boat one ( 
when a ring slipped off his thin finger and sunk in! 
place where the water was rather shallow. " Jake " 
you know Jake, — everybody knows Jake — waa r 
ing him. He promised to come bo the spot and i 
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ap the ring if be could possibly find it. He was seen 
poking about with fish-hooks at the end of a pole, but 
nothing was ever heard from him about the ring. It 
was an antique intaglio stone in an Etruscan setting, 
— a wild goose flying over the Campagna. Mr. Kirk- 
wood valued it highly, and regretted its loss very 
much. 

While we were in the garden, who should appear at 
the gate but Jake, with a great basket, inquiring for 
Mr. Kirkwood. " Come," said Maurice to me, " let 
US see what our old friend the fisherman has brought 
us. What have you got there, Jake?" 

" What I 've got ? Wall, I '11 tell y' what I 've got : 
I Ve got the biggest pickerel that 's been ketched in 
this pond for these ten year. An' I 've got somethin' 
else besides the pickereL When I come to cut him 
open, what do you think I faound in his insiJes but 
this here ring o' yourn," — and he showed the one 
Maurice had lost so long before. There it was, as 
good as new, after having tried Jonah's style of house- 
keeping for all that time. There are those who dis- 
credit Jake's story about finding the ring in the fish ; 
anyhow, there was the ring and there was the pickerel. 
I need not say that Jake went off well paid for his 
pickerel and the precious contents of its stomach. 
Now comes the cliief event of the evening. I went 
early by special invitation, Maurice took me into hia 
library, and we sat down together. 

" I have something of great importance," he said, 
"to say to you. I learned within a few days that 
my cousin Laura b staying with a friend in the next 
town to this. You know, doctor, that we have never 
met since the last, almost fatal, experience of my early 
years. I have determined to defy the strength of that 
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deadly chain of associations oonuected with her pres- 
ence, auil I have begged her to come this evening with 
the friends with whom she is staying. Several letters 
passed between us, for it was hard to persuade her 
that there was no longer any risk in mj meeting her. 
Her imagination was almost as de«ply impressed as 
mine had been at those alarming interviews, and I had 
to explain to her fully that I had become quite indif* 
furent to the disturbing impressions of former years. 
So, aa the residt of our correspondence, Lauru is com- 
ing this evening, and I wish you to i)e present at our 
meeting. There is another reason why I wish you to 
be here. My little boy is not far from the age at 
which I received my terrifying, almost disorganizing 
shocli. I mean to have little Maurice brought into 
the presence of Laura, who is said to be still a very 
handsome woman, and see if be betrays any hint of 
that peculiar sensitiveness which showed itself in my 
threatening seizure. It seemed to me not irapoBaibla 
that he might inherit some tendency of that nature, 
and I wanted you to be at hand if any sign of danger 
should declare itself. For myself I have no fear. 
Some radical change has taken place in my nervous 
system. I have been bom again, as it were, in my 
sus<«ptibi]ities, ami am in certain respects a new man. 
But I must know how it is with my little Maurice." 

Imagine with what interest I looked forward to this 
experiment ; for experiment it was, and not without 
its sources of anxiety, as it seemed to me. The even- 
ing wore along ; friends and neighbors came in, but no 
Laura as yet. At last I heard the sound of wheels, 
and a carriage stopped at the door. Two ladies and 
a gentleman got out, and soon entered the drawing- 
room. 
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** My oonsin Laura ! " whispered Maurice to me, and I 
* Vent forward to meet her. A very handaome worn 
who might well have been in the thirties, — one of 
those women so thoroughly constituted that they can- 
not help being handsome at every period of life. I 
watched them both as they approached each other, i 
Both looked pale at first, but Maurice soon recovered ' 
his usual color, and Laura's natural rich bloom came 
back by degrees. Their emotion at meeting was not 
to be wondered at, but tliere was no trace in it of the ' 
paralyzing influeuue on the great centres of life which ' 
had once acted upon its fated victim like the fabled 
head which turned the looker-on into a stone. 

"Ib the boy still awake?" said Maurice to Paolo, 
who, as they used to say of Pushee at the old Anchor i 
Tavern, was everywhere at once on that gay and busj } 
evening. 

" What I Mahser Maurice asleep an' all this racket 
going on? I hear him crowing like young cockerel 
when be fus' smell daylight.'' 

" Tell the nurse to bring him down quietly to tbs < 
little room that leads out of the library." 

The child was brought down in his uigbt-clothes, ' 
wide awake, wondering apparently at the noise ha ^ 
beard, which he seemed to think was for his special ' 



•' See if he will go to that laily," said his father. 
Both of us held our breath as Laura stretohed her 
arms towards little Maurice. 

The child looked for an instant searchingly, but ' 
fearlessly, at her glowing cheeks, her bright eyes, her < 
, welcoming smile, and met her embrace as she clasped 

a to her bosom as if he had known her all his daj'S. 

The mortal antipathy had died out of the soul and 
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the blood of Maurice Ivii-kwood at that supreme mo- 
ment when he found bimst^lf snatched from the gnup 
of death and cradled iu the arms of EatbjmiA. 



In closing the New Portfolio I remember that it be- 
gan with a prefix which the reader may by this time 
have forg;otten, namely, the First Opening. It was 
perhaps presumptuous to thus imply the probability of 
a second opening. 

I am reminded from dme to time by the correspond- 
ents who ask a certain sniiill favor of me that, as I c^n 
only expect to be Tiith my surviving contemporaries a 
very little while longer, they would be much obliged 
if I would hurry up my answer before it is too late. 
They are right, these delicious unknown friends of 
mine, in reminding me of a fact which I cannot gain- 
say and might suffer to pass from my recollection. I 
thank them for recalling my attention to a truUi which 
I shall be wiser, if not more hilarious, for remember- 
ing. 

No, I had no right to say the First Opening, IIow 
do I know that I shall have a chance to open it again ? 
How do I know that anybody will want it to be 
opened a second time ? How do I know that I shall 
feel like opening it ? It is safest neither to promise 
to open the New Portfolio once more, nor yet to 
pledge myself to keep it closed hereafter. There are 
many papers potentially existent in it, some of which 
might interest a reader here and there. The Records 
of the Pansophian Society contain a considerable num- 
ber of essays, poems, stories, and hints capable of be- 
ing expanded into presentable dimensions. In the 
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mean time I wiU say with Prospero, addressing my 
old readers, and my new ones, if such I have, — 

** If you be pleased, retire into my cell 
And there repose : a turn or two I '11 walk. 
To still my beating mind." 

When it has got quiet I may take up the New Port- 
folio again, and consider whether it is worth while to 
open it. 
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iztno, 8150! A Chance Acquaintance, Illustrated, limo, 
81. 50; iSmo, ti.2ji A Foregone Conclusion, limo, $1.50; 
The Lady of the Aroostook, iimo, f 1.50; The Undiscovered 
Country, iziao, f 1,50. 

Thomas Bagliea. Tom Brown's School-Days at Rugby, 
tGmo, {t.oo 1 Tom Brown at Oxford, i6ino, $1.15 1 The Man- 
liness of Christ, i6mo, (i.oo ; paper, 25 cents. 

WilUam MottIb Hunt Talks on Art, Series I. and 11. 8to, 
each t\ao. 

Henry James, Jr. A Passionate Filgrim and other Talc*, 
umo. {z.oo: Trat\sat]antic Sketches, i3ma.t2.tx>; Roderick 
Hudson. Ilmo, J:,oo ; The American, umo, (2.00; Watch 
and Waid, iSmo. ti.25; The Europeans, l2mo, C1.501 Confi- 
dence, ismo, ft. 50; The Portrait of a Lady, i2mo. $3.00. 

Mra, Anna JameBOu. Writings upon Art Subjects, to vols. 
iSmo, each (1.50 ; New Edition, to vols. iGmo, the set, $ti.%0. 

Sarah Orne Jewett Dcephiven, i8mo, $1.25 ; Old Friends 
and New, i8mo, 81,25 ; Country By-Ways. iBmo, (1.15 ; Plajr- 
Days, Stories for Children, square t6mo, (1.50; The Mate of 
the Daylight, l8mo, (t.aj : A Country Doctor, iGmo, 8l.:5 ; 
A Marsh Island, i6mo. t^-i^. 

RoBsiter Johnson. Little Classics, i3 vols. T8mo,each S'ooi 
the set, ItS.OO. g vols, squire l6mo, }tJ.5o. [Sold ^y in 
jrfr.) 

Samuel Johnson. Oriental Religions: India, Svo, 85.00; 
China, Svo. t$,oo; Persia, Svo, 85.00 ; Lectures, Essays, and 
Sention."., ct, Svo, (1.75. 

Charles C. Jones, Jr. History of Georgia. 1 vols. Svo, 810.00. 

Omar Khayyam. Rubiiyit, Red-Line EJHibh, square ifimo. 
t same, with 56 Ulnstrations by Vedder, folio, 815.00. 



8 Roughtm, Mifflin and Companys 

T, Stair King. ChrUlJanity and Humnnily, mth 1 






; tiubslan 



t and Show, i6mo, %txx>. 



Cbarles and Hary Lamb. Tales from Shakeipeare. /J^ 
fl>- Volume Edilio... 32rao, ti.zf,. 

Henry laanadelL Russian Central Asia, a voU. ^looo. 

iMcy Iiaicom. Poems, i6mo, f i.:5 ; An Idjrl cA Work. i6ina, 
fi.l5; Wild Roses of Caj>e Ann and other Poems, i6rio, 
;i.25i Bieattimgs of the Betier Life, iSmo, %t.tS; foenui, 
Hiuitheld hdilten, lUuslratcd, lima, fi-oo ; full gilt, cr. Svo, 
f2.so. 

0«orge Paraona Lathiop. A Stud)' of Hawthorne, tSao, 

Beniy C. Lea. Sacerdotal Celifaaej-, Svo, (4.50. 

Charlea Q. Leland. The Gypsies, cr. Svo, {t.oo ; Algooqalf 

Legends of New England, cr. Svo, >a.oO. 
Oeorge Henijr Lewes. The Story oi Gnetlw'* Life, I 

trait, nmo, (1.50^ Froblems of Life and Mind. 5 vols, Si 



J. G. Lockllart. Life of Sii W. Scoll, 3 vols. Ilmo, f+J* 
Henry Cabot Lodge. Studies in History, cr. Svo, (1.50. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Poetical Works, Caw 
bridge Edition, 4 voU, iimo, (900 ; Poems, Octava t 
Fortraic and 300 Illustrations, t&xa ; Memrkeld Edition, t 
tialcd. iimo, fr.oo; cr, Svo, full gill, tl.50; Rtd-Litu Bdii 
Potliait and i: lUustialions, small 4to, (3,50 ; Diavtimd E. 
A0a.t1.co; Library Edilien, Portrait and 32 Itlustnlions, Si 
(4.00; Christus. lloitsekBtd EdiHm. »i.oo; «. Svo. full g 
(z.50; Diamond Edilien, fl.oo; Prose Works, Camhr. 
Ediiisn, a vols. tamo. V4.50: Hj-peiion, ifimo.tt.so 1 ' 
nagh, i6mo. fi.50; Outrc-Mer, i6ino. St.;©; In the H 
iStno, $1.00 ; Michael Angelo: a Drama, Illuslrated, ( 
(7,50 ; Twenty Poems, Illustrated, small 4to, ti/OOi Trans 
tion of the Divina Commedia of Dinie, 1 vol. cr. Svo, $301 
3 vols, royal Svo. 813-50 ; cr. Svo, $6.00: Poelsand 
Europe, royal Svo, i^-oo; Poems of Places, 31 vol*. < 
tiMi; the set, I1J.M). 




Standard and Popular Library Sooks. 

lamBt Rusaell Iiowell. Poems, Rid-Lint Edilion. Portrait, 

Illustrated, smalt 41a, {2.50 ; Haasihgld EditUn, IllusCraled, 
izmo, %iXO ; cr. Svo, full gilt, ^.50 ; Library EdiliOH, Portrait 
and 32 Illustnilions, Svo, (4-O0 ; Diamond Edition, fi-OO; 

* Fireside Travels, tfmo, (1.50: Among my Books, Series I. 
and 11. wmo, each (i.oo; My Study Windows, l2mo, (3,00. 

Thomas Babingtou Uacaulay. Works.S vols. izmo,fio.oo. 

HaiTiet Maitliieau. Autobiography. New Edition, 2 vols. 
l2mo, t4.oo ; Huusehotd Education, tSmo, $1.15. 

a: B. McClsUaii. The Life and Campaigns o£ Maj.^en. 
J. E. B. Slum. With Portrait and Maps, Svo, (3.00. 

a. 'VI. Melville. In the Lena Delta, Maps and Illustrations, 
Svo. 81.50, 

Owen Meredith. Poems, Mausthald Edilion, Illustrated, 
izmo. fs.OO; cr. Svo. full gilt, %i.%a: Library Edilion, Poi^ 
trait and 31 Illustrations, 8vo, %\.<X,; Lucile, Rid- Line Edi- 
tion, 8 lltusttalions, small 410, {9.50; Diamond Edition, 8 
Illustrations, Jl.oo. 
F Olive Thome Miller. Bird- Ways, i6mo, f 1.25. 

John Milton. Paradise Lost. Nandy- Volumt Edition, jimo, 
tl.15. Riverside Classics Edition, i6mo, lllus. %lxa. 

S. Weir Mitchell In War Time, i6mo. f t.:5. 

J. W. MoUett Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Aft 
and ArchsEology, small 4to, £5.00. 

Miohael de Montaigne. Complete Works, Potitait, 4 vols, 
izmo. $7,50. 

William Mountfoid. Euthanasy, izmo. %2ss3. 

T. Mozley. Reminiscences of Oriel College, etc, 1 vols. iSmo, 
(3.00. 

EUsha Mulford. The Nation, Svo. {2.50; The Republic of 
God, Svo, $; 00. 

T. T. Monger. On the Threshold, t6mD. St.oo ; The Freedom 
of Failh. i6mo. $1.50 ; Lamps and Paths. i6mo, ii.oo. 

J. A. W. Neander. History of the Christian Religion and 
Church, with Index volume, 6 vols. Svo. Jso.oo ; Indei, %yx3, 

Joseptl NeilsoD. Memories of Rofus Choate, Svo, 15.00. 

Bdmund Moble. The Russian Revolt, t6mo, ^ijoo. 




Houghton, Mifflin and Comptm/s 

ulea Bllot Norton. Notes a( Travel and :itiu]]> in Italj, I 
t6mo, %iiy, Tiansiaium of Daiilc't Ncir Life, royd Svc^ ] 

a H. Palmer. Translation of Uomei's Odyssey, Books i-i*, 

8vr), *: 50. 
Junaa Parton. Life of Benjamin Franklin. > vols. 8vo, Sj.oo ; 

Life of Thuinu Je&eison, 8va, f2.jo; Life of Aarun Burr, 

I vuls. 3vD, S3.001 Life of Andrew Jickaon, 3 voU.Svo,^7.so) 
I if f of Horace Greeley, Svo, f 2-501 General Butlei in New I 
Orleans, 8vo, $J-50; Humorous Poetiy of ibc English Lan- I 
guage, Evo, $i.oo; Famous Americans of Keccnl Times, Svo, 1 
**.joi Life of Voltaire, a vols. 8vo, t6.oo; The Frcncli Par- | 
nassus. ismn, ii.oo ; crown 8to, f J.50 ; Capiaiiis of Industry, ^ 

Blaise Pascal Thoughts, iimo, fi.15; Letters, tzmo, }z.i5. | 

misabetli Stuart Phelps. The Gates Ajar, i6mo, fLjOi 
Beyond the Uates, t6nio, (1.251 Men, Women, and UhuMS, I 
i6ma, Si. 50; Hedged In, i6nio, fi.jo; The iiilent Parluer, . 
l6ma, $1.50; The Story of Avis, l6niu, fl.50; Sealed Urder^ I 
and other Stories, i6mo. Si. 501 Friends: A Uuel, l6mo, 
S1.15 ; Doctor Zay, i6nio, f 1.35 1 Songs of the Silent World, 
i6mo, gilt top, S1.35. 

Carl Floets. Ei'itome of Universal llislory, i2mo, 83.00. 

AatonlD I>e(evre PoatallM. The Life of John DeWitt, 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, I vols. Svo. $9.00. 

Adelaide A. Procter. Yixxaa. Diamond Edithn.Xxxna Rtd- 
Lint Edition, small 4to, 52.50. 

Bampson R«ed. Obiervaiions on the Growth of the Uiiid. ] 
New Editii.>n. Portrait. i6mo, Ii.oo. 

C. F. RichardBon. Primer of American Literature. iSmo, .30, J 

Riverside Aldlna Serle*. Each toIuiuc, 16010, $1.00. Pint ] 



ediii. 



1.50. 



L 



I. Marjotie Daw, etc. By T. B. Ali 

3. My Summer in a Garden, By C. D, WaKMRB. 

3, Fireside Travels, By J. R, IflWEUL 

4, The Luck of Roaring Camp, etc. Hv 'Biirr Hart*. 

5, 6. Venetian Life. 2 vols. ByW. D^Ilox 
7. Wake Rnhfn. By JoHN BUBROUGHS. 
8, 9. The Biglow Papers, i vols. By J. R. LOWZLL. 







Standard and Popular Library Books, 1 1 

Bemy Crabb Roblnaoo. Diary, Reminis., etc cr. Svo, }3.5a 

Jotm C. Ropes. The First Napoleon, wilh Maps, cr.8vo,t:.oo. 

Joaiah Rojrce. Religious Aspect of Pbilosophy, iimii, (;.oo, 

Edgar BvertBOD Saltus. Baliac, cr. Svo, f 1.15 ; The Pbi- 
Joaoph)' of Disenchannuenl, cr. Svo, $1.25. 

John Oodfrejr Saxe. Poems. Red-Line Ediiian, Illustrated, 
small 4I0, {z.50 ; Diamond EJiti™,tiaa; Houstheld Edition, 
lUuslialed, MToa, f2.0o; futt gilt, cr. Svo, {z.50. 

Sir Walter Soott Waverley Novels, Iltusiraltd Library 
EdifioH. 15 vols, izmo, each f 1.00 ; Ihe set, f 25.00; Globt 
Edition, 100 Illustiations. ij vols. i6mo, f t6.i5 ; Tales of a 
Grandfather, 3 vols. i2nio, $4.50; Vrxna, ReJ-Liiit EdUion, 
lllustraled, smill 4I0, (j.5o; Diamond Edilian, $1.00. 

W. H. Seward. Works, 5 vols. Svo, (15.00 ; Diplomatic His- 
tory of the War, Svo, f3.oa 

John Campbell Shaltp. Culture and Religion, i6mo.$i.i%i 
Poetic Intetprelalion of Nature, ifitno, $1.25 ; Studies in Po- 
etry and Philosophy, \(aao, $1.50 ; Aspects of Poetry, ibtao, 
»..5o- 

William BliakeBpeaia. Works, edited by R. G. White, Sip- 
trtide Edition, 3 vols. cr. Svo, $7-50 ; 6 vols. Svo, I15.00, 

A. P. Blnnett. Esoteric Buddhism, i6mo, ft. 15 ; The Occult 
World, i6tno, (1.35. 

Dr. William Smith. Bible Dictionary, Amtriian Edition, 4 

Bdmtmd Clarence Stedman. Poems, Farringford Edition, 
Portrait, i6mo, fi.oo; Hotnehold Edition, Illostiatcd, umo, 
full gilt, cr. Svo, Sz.50; Victorian Poets, 121110. tixa; 
Poets of America, lamo, fi.iS- '•''>* set, 3 vols., unifonn. 
mo, ^6.00 ; Edgar Allan Foe, an Essay, vellum, iSno, (i.oo. 
W. Story. Poems, 2 vols. i6mo, $2.50; FiammetU: A 
Novel, i6mo, (1,25. 
EBirlet Beeoher Stowe. Novels and Stories, to vols. i2mo, 
uniform, each $1.50; A Dog's Mission. Little Pussy Willow, 
Qneer Little People, illustrated, small 410, each $1.2; ; Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, too Illustrations, Svo, ^3.50 ; Library EiitioH, 
Illustrated, izmo. f:«o ; Popular Editian, iimo, f 1,00. 
Jonatlun SwUt Works, Edition dt Lmr. 19 vols. Svo, the 




13 Houghton, Mifflin and Company's 

T. F. TasweU-Langmead. Engliah Conttiiational History. 
New Edition, revised, 8to, 87.50. 

Bayard Taylor. Poetical Works, HaaukBld Editian, ijmo, 
Jl.oo; cr. 8vo, full giU, $».S0; Melodies of Veise, iSnio, vel- 
lum, Si.oo; Life and Lciten, x vols, iimo, ^.00; Dramaiic Po- 
ems, izma,fa.25; Hatuthelil Ediiien, iitno,^.DOi Life and 
PoedCiU Works, 6 vol*, unifotm. Including Liie, a vols. ; Faust, 
a vols. ; Poems, 1 vol. ; Dramaiic Poems, t voL The set, cr. 
8vo,Sii.oo. 

AUred Tennyion. Poems, Hmuthatd Edition, Ponrtit and 
llluiiiaiions. lima, (a.as; full gill, a. 8vo, ^50; Illui. 
iraled Criiuin Edition, 1 vols. Svo, f 5.0a ; Liirery Edition, 
Portrait and 60 Illuatralions, Svo, ^4^30; Rtd-Lint Editien, 
Portrait and I II ustralions, small 4to, fs-jo; Diamond Edi- 



Celia Thaztsr. Among the Isles of Shoals, iSmo, %Ui^ ; 
Poems, small 4to, tl.50; Drift-Weed, iSino, fl.501 Poem» 
for ChiMrcn. Illi;!.lr3tcd, smaJI 4l«, f l.jo. 

Edith U. ThomaB. A New Year's Masque and other Poema, 
i6mo, (1.50. 

JoBepb P. Thompson. American Comments on European 

Questions. Svo, J3.00. 
Joseph Tbomsoa To the Central African I^kes, i vols. 

l2mo. 86.00 ; Through Masai Land, 8vo, J5.00. 
Heury D, ThoreaiL Works, 9 vols, iimo, each fi.soj ihe 

set. 513.50. 
OeoTge Ticknor. History of Spanish Literatute, 3 vols. 8vo, 

tio,oo; Life, Letters, and Joamals, Portraits, a vols. imio. 

(4.O0- 
Bradford Torrey. Birds in the Bush, t6mo, $1.25. 
BophuB Tromholt Under the Rays of the Aurora Botealis, 

Illustrated, 2 vols. J7.50. 
Charles Dudley Warner. My Summer in a Garden, ifimo, 

fl.OO; lUustraltd Edtlion. square l6mo, S1.50; Saunterings, 

iSrao. 81.251 Back-Log Studies, Illustrated, square tfimo, 

fi.jo; Baddeck, and that Sort of Thing, iSmo, 8i.aaj Uy 



Staiuiard and Popular Library Books. 13 

Winter on the Nile, cr. 8vo, Iz.oo 1 In the Levant, er. Svo, 
^.00: Being 3 Boy, Illustrated, square i6nio, Si. 50; In ihc 
WilJemess, iSrao, 75 cents; A Roundabout Journey, l^mo, 
$1.50. 

William P, Waneii. LL. D, Paradise Found, cr. Svo, {2,00. 

William A- Wheeler. Dictionary of Noled Names of Fic- 

Etdwin P- Whipple. E^ssays, 6 vols, cr, Svo, each $(.50, 

Biobard Grant White. Every-Day English, iimo, t2jaa; 
Wocds and llieic Uses, ilmo, (i.oo; England Without and 
Within, tzmo. S^.oo ; The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys, 
161110, il 25 ; Studies in Shakespeare, izmo, ti.75. 

lira. A. D. T. Wliitne?. Stories, 12 vols, izmo, each $1.50 ; 
Mother Goose for Grown Folks, iimo, I1.50; Pansies, square 
l6mo, $1.50; Jusi How, i6mo, $1.00; lionnyborough, l2mo, 
(1.50. 

Jolm Oreenleaf Whittler. Poems, HBuahnld Bditien, HIds. 
triled. l2nio, S^.oo ; full gill. ct. 6vo. (1.50 ; Canbridge Edi- 
tion, Portrait. 3 vols. i2mo, (6.75; HiH-Lint EdilioH, Por- 
trait, Illustrated, small 4ta, {2.50; Diamond Edition, fi.00; 
Zjbrary Edition, Portrait, 31 Illuslrations, Svo, S4.00; Prose 
Works. Cambridgt Edition, 2 voU. i2mo, $450; The Bay ot 
Seven Islands, Portrait. l6mo, f IJ30; John Woolman's Jour- 
nal, Introduction by Whittler, $1.50; Child Life in Poetry, 
■elected by Wbiltier, Illustrated, iimo, (loo; Child Life in 
Prose, tzmo, $tao ; Songs of Three Centuries, selected by 
Whittler: HotuiMd Ediiion, Illustrated, ismo, ti.oo; full 
gilt, cr. Svo, $2.50 ; Librnry Edition, 31 Illustrations, Svo, 
J4.00 ! Text and Verse, :8mo, 75 cents ; Poems of Nature, 410, 
Ulustrated, t6.oo. 

Woodrow 'WiUon. Congressional Government, i6mo, $1.15. 

J. A. Wilatach. Translation of Virgil's Works. 2 vols, cr.Bvo, 

S500. 
Jnstia ^iusor. Reader's Handbook of American Revolts 
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